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shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  in  this  city.  The  other  places  on  the  plain  and 


DENVER  CITY  AND  VICINITY, 
publish,  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
Jllowing  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Inkin,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Denver  City 
I  he  region  round  about.  The  Board  have 
teen  anxious  to  obtain  reliable  information 
ing  that  field,  and  to  secure  a  suitable  man 
After  speaking  of  the  unsettled  state  of' 
at  Denver,  and  of  the  return  to  the  States,  • 
winter,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 


m 


„  the  mountain  districts,  can  best  be  supplied  by 
itinerant  labours.  These  are  my  present  views  of  the 
matter —  subsequent  developments  may  modify  or 
change  them.  When  I  become  better  acquainted 
with  matters  and  things  here,  and  ha^e  made  the 
tour  of  the  mountain  districts,  I  will  be  able  to  write 

more  definitely. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

IN. 


A.  T.  Rank! 


rc„.. 


One  minister  is  needed  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 


3specially  those  now  at  the  niiin  s  in  the  p)enverj  one  8hould  be  stationed  in  the  Gregory  dig- 
iins,  he  adds :  /  Y 6  0  Q 


jiched  Denver  the  last  day  of  July,  and  have 
ftrar  Sabbaths  in  preaching  to  those  who  are 
led  to  hear.  The  congregations  have  been,  1 
yd,  unusually  large  for  Denver.  The  Metho- 
INorth  and  South,  and  Episcopalians,  have 
ting  every  Sunday  at  the  same  hour  of  my  ap- 


gings,  and  another  at  Tarryall.  The  places  in  the 
first-named  are  Gregory  Point,  Mountain  and  Central 
cities,  Navada  and  Eureka  Gulches,  Gamble’s  or 
Gold-dirt  Gulch,  Quartz  Valley,  Missouri  City,  Lake 
Gulch,  Bostonburgh,  Russel’s,  Leavenworth,  Gra¬ 
ham’s  and  Illinois  Gulches.  These  districts  are 
densely  populated  and  large  improvements  have  been 


Cent:  but  my  friends  say  that  ours  is  the  largest  mI'de-  Thcrc  «re  Presbyterians  scattered  through 
,e  erer  assembled  in  the  place  for  religious  them  all  of  whom  desire  a  missionary.  The  New- 
.  or.  ..  j  rrrroa  school  have  a  minister  at  Central  City,  but  he  is  en- 

Sp.  So  far  as  attendance  on  my  ministry  goes,  ,  ,  .  J  T 

/fine  encouragement,  but  as  to  the  permanency  b“s““8  t0  s“PPOTl 

congregation,  I  hare  doubts.  A  number  who  the  <"bor  d'8*™'8  tll<ire  is  a  missionary  of 

our  churcl™ without  interfering  with  him.  He 


lend,  I  know  will  go  to  the  States  before  long; 
may  drop  off,  but  some  will  be  constant.  I 
e  names  of  a  number  who  wish  to  be  organ- 
to  a  church,  and  others  will  hand  me  their 
I  have  appointed  a  day  for  the  election  of 
elders  and  a  board  of  trustees.  By  that  time 
know  our  strength,  and  can  better  judge  of 
ire  prospects. 

er  is  the  only  permanent  community  of  any 
ill  this  region.  The  population  of  the  towns 
mountains  is  transient,  floating,  and  in  the 
will  be  comparatively  sparse.  Indeed,  it  is 
determined  whether  they  are  habitable  ir^ 
cold  weather.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Jy  goes  up  to  ninety-five  at  noon  in  this  place, 
in  the  mining  districts  there  is  frost  every 
and  sometimes  considerable  ice  is  made.  The 
'towns  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
plains,  are  inconsiderable  places.  Denver  has 
\  ation  of  over  three  thousand,  and  is  increasing. 
;o  supplying  this  country  with  Presbyterian 


ft 

preaches  only  once  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  section 
of  the  mining  country  it  is  said  there  were,  during 
the  last  season,  more  than  twenty  thousand  people. 
Many  have  gone  to  the  States,  but  a  large  number 
will  remain  through  the  winter,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  next  season  the  population  will  be 
greatly  increased.  The  amount  of  money  invested 
in  these  districts  is  immense;  the  details  would 
swell  this  report  beyond  ordinary  limits.  Reference 
to  one  Gulch  will  give  you  an  idea  of  it.  In  Navada 
are  more  than  forty  quartz  mills,  and  a  large  town 
has  sprung  up.  These  improvements  were  made 
principally  during  the  past  season.  The  quartz  leads 
in  the  mountains  each  side  of  this  gulch  are  very 
rich,  and  are  believed  to  be  inexhaustible;  and  the 
leads  in  Eureka  are  equally  productive. 

Across  the  range  from  Russel’s  Gulch  are  the 
Clear  Creek  and  Fall  River  mines.  Much  work  is 
done  in  this  district  and  much  capital  is  invested: 
new  discoveries  are  being  constantly  made.  In  these 


.  .  ,  ,  valleys  are  a  number  of  people,  Presbyterian  by 

ng,  my  opinion,  formed  upon  what  I  have  ,.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  , 

,  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  .  education  and  sympathy.  An  energetic  Old-school 

d  learned,  is,  that  one  minister  is  needed  who  r 


first  visit  to  tlie  Territory,  he  remarked 
that  in  all  respects  he  was  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  had  no  thought  of  finding 
things  in  such  progress  as  he  witnessed. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
were  entirely  beyond  any  conception  he 
had  ever  entertained. 

What  vras  the  Bishop  willing  to  do?  To 
send  speedily  two  of  their  very  best  men. 
And  not  only  this,  but  to  give  31000  out  of 
his  owm  pocket  to  aid  the  Church  in  Den¬ 
ver  to  build  a  house  of  worship  fifty-six  by 
SO  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  masons  will 
begin  the  work  on  this  house  next  month. 
Surely  such  zeal  is  commendable.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  those  who  have  been  slow 
to  regard  the  wants  of  this  field,  to  ponder 
well  these  facts?  The  materials  for  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Denver  are  mostly 
on  the  ground,  and  the  work  upon  it  is  fair¬ 
ly  begun. 

5.  Visiting  and  Observation. 

Having  made  an  engagement  with  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Day,  a  Presbyterian  brother  in 
Denver,  to  aid  him  in  his  July  communion, 
your  correspondent  remained  in  and  about 
that  city  until  after  the  Sabbath.  In  passing 
through  this  city  he  found  most  astonishing 
improvements  in  progress.  Sixteen  very 
large  and  very  elegant  brick  buildings  are 
now  going  up.  In  all  respects  this  valley 
city  is  rapidly  progressing.  I  cannot  dwell. 

I  visited  a  friend  who  lives  upon  a  ranch 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  upon  North 
Chan  creek,  about  four  miles  from  Denver, 
and  saw  as  fine  wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  :  tker  vege2 
tables,  as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  All 
though  it  is  an  unusually  dry  season  fd^1 
these  parts — grass,  especially,  suffering  very 
much — this  farmer  expected  to  cut  fifty  tons 
of  hay.  He  estimated  the  yield  of  his 
anek  as  follows  :  Barley,  300  bushels ; 
heat  450;  oats,  200;  potatoes,  1600;  corn, 
00;  hay,  50  tons;  onions,  to  the  amount  in 
arket  of  3-400;  cabbages,  3200;  melons, 
100;  and  cucumbers,  3100. 

And  now,  Mr.  Evangelist,  I  hope  you 
ill  not  exclude  from  your  columns  any  of 
e  material  points  contained  in  this  letter, 
ou  are  yourself  old  and  well-informed  re¬ 


specting  this  Territory,  but  large  numbers 
in  our  Churches,  and  many  of  our  minis¬ 
ters,  even,  know  but  very  little  concerning 
this  important  field.  Were  they  properly 
convinced  of  what  might  be  seen  out  here, 

I  think  they  would  agree  with  me  in  the 
sentiment  that  no  Christian  who  can  do  it, 
should  consent  to  go  to  heaven  until  he  has| 
seen  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  certainly* 
cannot  know  how  great  things  God  has! 
done  in  this  wrorld,  without  seeing  these 
huge  piles,  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Warner. 

P.  S. — We  expect  to  dedicate  our  beauti 
ful  house  of  worship  at  Blackhawk  the  third 
Sabbath  in  next  month.  /ttq- 

A  New  Church  in  Denver  City.- 
The  new  Presbyterian  churoh  in  Denver 
city,  Colorado  Territory,  was  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God  on  Sabbath,  the  17th 
of  January.  At  the  time  of  the  dedication 
it  was  found  that  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  were  needed  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  on  the  church;  and 
with  great  promptness  the  sum  needed  was 
raised  by  the  congregation,  and  the  church 
then  dedicated.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Day  is 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  Denver  City 
News  thus  speaks  of  him  and  his  work  in 
that  city : 

“  The  successful  completion  of  this  very 
creditable  house  of  worship  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Day  arrived  in  Denver  but  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  finding  the  members  of  his 
church  but  a  handful  in  comparison.  He 
set  earnestly  and  energetically  to  work,  and 
in  that  short  space  of  time  has  not  only 
largely  increased  the  membership  of  the 
church  he  was  the  first  to  organize  here, 
but  now  has  the  proud  gratification  of  min¬ 
istering  to  it  in  an  elegant  edifice,  built 
almost  wholly  by  his  own  efforts.  He  is 
yet  a  very  young  man,  and  can  look  for¬ 
ward  with  the  brightest  prospects  and  high 
aspirations.  The  size  of  the  new  church  is 
thirty-four  by  sixty-four  feet,  and  its  cost 
$4375,  exclusive  of  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stands.  This  latter,  we  believe,  was  given 
by  Major  billmore.  |Eor  The  Evangelist. 


Elder  will  soon  put  up  a  quartz  mill  at  Spanish  Bar. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  Idaho.  A  missionary 
should  be  sent  into  this  district,  or  it  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  one  stationed  in  Navadaand 
Russel’s  Gulches.  The  places  named  above  are  all 
in  the  mountains,  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  from 
Denver. 

The  Tarryall  diggings  lie  to  the  south  of  Denver 
seventy-five  miles.  In  this  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  California  and  Georgia  Gulches.  These 
mines  are  considered  very  rich.  Over  the  range  west 
of  Tarryall  are  the  mines  on  Blue  River,  which  are 
very  productive.  In  this  country,  large  silver  mines 
have  recently  been  discovered.  The  towns  here  are 
Hamilton  in  the  South  Fork  near  Tarryall ;  and  on 
the  Blue,  Breckenridge  and  Bloomington.  These 
are  all  small  places,  but  the  population  in  the  mines 
last  summer  was  large,  and  will  be  greatly  increased 
next  season.  A  missionary  could  be  employed  in 
these  districts,  and  the  Presbyterians  who  have 
investments  there  would  be  glad  to  have  one. 

The  other  section  of  the  gold  region  is  called 
Boulder,  and  is  in  Nebraska  Territory.  Boulder  City 
is  on  a  creek  of  that  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun 
tains,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Denver.  The  mines 
are  twelve  miles  west,  the  principal  of  which  is 
!  called  Gold  Hill.  These  mines  have  not  been  very 
productive,  consequently  many  left  them  and  went 
|  to  those  farther  south.  The  Rev.  John  Steele,  of 
Newton,  Iowa,  spent  last  summer  there,  but  has 
gone  back  not  to  return.  There  are  some  women  in 
Boulder  City,  and  some  people  at  Quartz  Hill,  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  church,  who  would  be  pleased  to  have 
Presbyterian  preaching.  Their  number  may  be  in¬ 
creased  next  year.  Golden  City  and  Golden  Gate  are 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains  where  the  road  from 
Denver  to  Gregory  enters  them — three  miles  apart, 
j  These  are  growing  towns.  If  a  minister  is  sent  to 
j  Boulder,  he  could  preach  a  part  of  his  time  at  these 
points. 

There  is  a  district  of  country  on  the  Arkansas  River 
rapidly  settling  with  a  farming  and  grazing  popula¬ 
tion,  where  it  is  desirable  that  a  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
ary  should  be  located  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 
The  towns  are,  Pueblo  on  the  Arkansas,  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Santa  Fe  trail  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Fountaine  Qui  Bouille;  Canon  City,  forty  miles 
above,  on  the  Arkansas,  and  Colorado  on  the  Foun¬ 
taine  Qui  Bouille,  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 


f  J 

tains.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  Pueblo  is  a  member 
hi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pitzer’s  church  at  Leavenworth. 

A  missionary  placed  at  Pueblo  or  Canon  City,  could 
supply  all  the  settlements  in  that  section.  It  will 
ultimately  be  densely  populated,  and  it  is  important 
that  it  be  early  occupied  by  a  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
ary.  Five  ministers  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands  j 
of  this  country  upon  our  church.  Three  without 
failure  ought  to  be  sent  into  it  between  this  and  the  | 
1st  of  April.  Will  they  be  sent?  Are  there  the  men  j 
in  our  church  who  have  the  piety  and  calibre  ot  in¬ 
tellect,  willing,  for  the  Master’s  sake,  to  deny  them¬ 
selves,  and  undertake  the  work?  Men  who  love 
Jesus,  and  the  souls  of  men,  willing  to  preach;  and 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  speculate  in  gold 
claims,  quartz  leads,  and  ranches.  I  would  suggest 
that  those  commissioned  be  young  men  with  some 
experience  in  preaching,  and  acquaintance  with  west¬ 
ern  life,  or  who  can  soon  make  these  acquisitions. 
The  importance  of  their  being  men  of  intellectual 
ability,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  those  to  whom 
they  will  be  called  to  minister  are  very  shrewd. 
Three-fourths  of  my  congregation  in  Denver  are  men, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  could  make  a  good  political 
speech ;  some  of  them  are  adepts  at  the  business.  All 
over  the  mountains  I  met  with  men  of  similar  charac- 1 
ter—  lawyers,  doctors,  graduates  of  colleges,  legisla¬ 
tors  and  ex-congressmen — very  sharp  men.  The 
question  was  frequently  asked  me,  by  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  no  particular  denomination,  “Why  don’t  the 
Presbyterian  church  send  missionaries  into  the  gold¬ 
mines?”  and  the  reason  asigned  was,  that  the  gospel! 
is  feebly  represented  by  those  of  other  churches.  ( 
The  work  of  the  missionary  in  this  country  is  hard, 
particularly  in  the  mountains.  He  ought  to  have  a 
good  Mexican  mule,  and  Mexican  spurs,  to  make  him 
go.  The  only  other  mode  of  travel  is  by  stage,  or  on/ 
foot.  The  stage  is  too  expensive,  and  going  afoot  j 
rather  fatiguing  for  comfort,  as  I  have  found  by  ex-j 
perience.  The  mountains  are  very  high  and  steep,  j 
The  atmosphere  is  so  thin  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe;| 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  nature.  All  the 
breathing  apparatus  a  man  has  is  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition.  If  you  had  seen  me  climbing  up  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  winding  through  the  gulches  on  foot,  with 
my  saddle-bags  on  my  shoulder,  puffing  and  blowing, 
you  would  have  concluded  that  hunting  the  scattered 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  is  rather  hard  labour. 

I  organized  in  Denver,  a  church  and  a  Board  ofj 
Trustees,  the  first  week  in  September.  We  had  nr1 


place  of  meeting  we  could  control.  After  itinerating  . 
around  town  some  time  with  our  meetings,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  procured  a  room,  as  we  supposed  for  the  winter; 
but  it  changed  owners,  and  after  seating  it,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  pulpit,  we  had  .to  relinquish  it.  They  then 
rented  another,  larger  and  more  comfortable,  and 
transferred  our  seats  and  pulpit  to  it,  but  it  will  not 
contain  our  congregation.  The  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  is  small ;  the  congregation  is  respectable.  Many 
of  the  Presbyterians  have  returned  to  the  States. 
Near  thirty  left,  who  would  have  united  with  the 
church  had  they  remained  permanently  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  two  have  gone  back  since  the  organization 
I  Some  of  these  will  return  in  the  spring.  There  ar.e 
others  in  the  community,  whose  union  with  the 
church  depends  upon  the  question  whether  they 
continue  here.  Oar  meetings  have  already  affected 
the  public  morals  favourably;  and  the  numbers  that 
attend  religious  worship  are  greatly  increased.  Our 
congregation  is  large,  and  all  the  others  have  increas¬ 
ed  in  hearers.  It  is  evident  we  have  essentially 
benefitted  them. 

The  congregation  need  a  church-building  greatly. 
If  they  had  one  that  would  hold  five  hundred  people, 

I  believe  every  seat  could  be  rented  very  soon.  This 
would  do  something  toward  raising  the  minister’s 
salary.  The  Trustees  met  a  few  nights  ago,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  project  of  building;  but  decided  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  to  attempt  it  this  winter,  because  of  the 
tightness  of  money  matters.  The  town  Company 
appropriated  four  lots  to  the  church,  but,  like  many 
other  such  donations  in  Kansas,  they  are  in  the 
wrong  place.  They  may  be  turned  in  as  part  pay 
for  a  building  on  some  other  lot.  The  C.  0.  C.  and 
P.  P.  Express  Co.  offer  us  a  site  in  a  more  central 
part  of  the  city,  on  condition  a  church  is  erected  on 
it.  This  proposition  will  be  accepted,  I  think,  in  the 
spring. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  build  up  permanent  congrega¬ 
tions  in  this  country  for  two  reasons;  viz.— the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  population,  and  the  scarcity  of  money. 
i  Both  these  difficulties,  however,  may  be  removed  as 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  developed. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to  have  re¬ 
ligious  meetings  during  the  week;  hence  my  labours 
in  the  pulpit  have  principally  been  confined  to  the 
Sabbath.  I  have  preached  regularly  twice  every 
Sunday  during  the  quarter,  and,  when  in  town, 
met  the  Bible  class  in  connection  with  the  Sunday- 
school. 


PRESBYTERIAN  UNION  IN  COLORADO. 

Central  Orrv,  Colorado,  Nov.  14, 18&4. 
Dear  Evangelist : — While  you  and  others 
of  “  the  States”  are  agitating  tlio  subject  of 
Presbylerial  union ,  will  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  from  this  gold  region,  showing  how 
we  are  interested  in  it,  be  acceptable  i  That 
we  have  some  importance,  both  present  and 
prospective,  is  witnessed  by  the  numoer  of 
Eastern  men  that  are  seen  here  at  all  times, 
investigating  and  investing  in  our  mines, 
and  therefore  on  the  specie  basis,  which  your 
bankers  can  well  appreciate,  we  would  claim 
that  our  interests  should  be  represented  on 
so  important  a  subject.  But  as  we  have  no 
representation  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  they 
can  only  be  represented  through  your  pa¬ 
pers. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  to  brethren  of  both 
“branches  ”  that  Presbyterianism  is  a  unit  in 
Colorado.  The  terms  “Old  Sehool”  and 
“New  School ”  are  known  here  only  to  des¬ 
ignate  former  distinctions,  which,  however, 
we  cannot  if  we  would,  and  would  not  if  we 
could,  maintain.  The  conditions  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  render  assimilation  both  easy  and  neces¬ 
sary,  and  removed  as  we  are  by  hundreds  ol 
miles  from  any  Presbyterial  connection,  we 
find  that  we  are  quite  beyond  the  limits  ol 
,  any  dividing  lines. 

As  Presbyterians,  therefore,  we  are  aireadi 
united,  having  the  same  prepossessions  as  t< 
our  mode  of  Church  government,  and  hold 
ing  to  the  same  standards  of  Christian  doc 
trine.  Our  only  embarrassment  then,  as 
denomination,  arises  from  the  divisions  tha 
remain  in  form  in  the  East.  There  are  tw 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Territory  tin 
are  nominally  Old  School,  simply  becam 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  01 
School  branch.  There  are  also  two  nom 
nally  New  School,  for  the  same  reasoi 
There  are  also  two  Old  School  minister 
wbilo  at  present  I  am  the  only  New  Scho 
minister,  though  we  are  hoping  for  anoth 
soon.  The  churches  are  composed  of  mei 
bers  from  both  branches,  without  regard 
the  distinctions,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  co 
cerned,  are  obsolete.  There  is  the  most  ec 
I  dial  feeling  between  all  of  our  churches 


Very  truly. 


A.  T.  Rankin. 


ministers.  We  stand  together  on  the  one 
platform  of  Presbyterian  usage  and  doctrine. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  with  this  virtual ! 
unity,  we  are  nevertheless  embarrassed  by 
the  divisions  in  the  East.  We  have  no  Pres¬ 
bytery,  as  there  are  not  enough  ministers 
and  churches  belonging  to  either  branch  to 
form  one,  and  being  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  organized  Presbytery,  we  can 
have  no  representation.  Indeed  our  New 
School  churches  are  not  in  any  way  connect¬ 
ed  as  yet  with  any  Presbytery  or  Synod.* 
We  therefore  have  not  the  full  benefit  of  our 
peculiar  and,  as  we  believe,  excellent  mode 
of  government.  Our  churches  are  propor¬ 
tionally  unstable,  and  Presbyterianism  itself 
is  to  an  extent  deprived  of  its  wonted  power 
and  prestige. 

We  hope  indeed  for  other  churches  to  be 
organized,  and  more  ministers  to  join  us, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  de¬ 
manded  very  soon,  all  depending  upon  the 
character  and  direction  of  another  season’s 
immigration.  And  though  our  members 
should  bo  increased,  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  great  and  decided  injury  to  us,  as  a  de¬ 
nomination,  to  have  two  rival  Presbyteries, 
connected  with  different  bodies,  and  with 
conflicting  interests.  We  are  more  than 
prepared  to  unite,  we  are  united  in  our  inter¬ 
ests,  and  two  Presbyteries,  could  we  organize 
them,  would  simply  force  us  apart.  Shall  we 
seem,  then,  to  be  disloyal  to  either  of  those 
branches  to  which  we  respectively  and  fond¬ 
ly  adhere,  if  we  feel  that  we  must  have  a 
Presbytery  that  shall  cement  our  union  of 
feeling  and  interests,  and  give  stability  to 
our  name,  and  shall  anticipate,  as  we  hope 
but  shortly,  the  reunion  of  our  whole 
try  ?  Our  plan  is  to  form  a  Union  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  connection  with  both  Assemblies, 
and  to  be  represented  in  both  when  prac¬ 
ticable  as  parts  of  one  whole,  until  such  time 
as  the  two  shall  be  merged  into  one  body. 

As  favorable  to  this  plan,  it  should  bo 
stated  that  of  our  self-sustaining  churches 
there  is  one  adhering  to  each  branch,  and 
that  each  branch  has  one  mission  church. 
No  advantage  would  therefore  be  lost,  and 
no  unequal  burdens  be  imposed,  while  for 
the  extension  of  missionary  operations  we 


should  hope  to  look  equally  to  both.  While, 
therefore,  we  would  be  loyal  as  ever  to  those 
bodies  with  which  we  have  ever  sympa¬ 
thized,  and  would  most  sincerely  deprecate 
a  withdrawal  from  either,  we  would  love  by 
our  own  perfected  union  to  facilitate  in 
some  measure  the  general  union,  and  here 
on  the  “backbone  of  the  continent,”  so 
establish  our  one  branch  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood,  that  it  may  ever  be  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  Christian  unity  and  affection. 

—  T-DM- 

RED  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO. 

Centeal  City,  Colorado,  Sept.  26th,  1865. 

Editors  Evangelist I  have  but  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip,  during  which  I  visited 
the  above  named  district,  and  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and 
promises  to  be  of  great  prominence  as  a 
mining  district,  a  little  information  regard¬ 
ing  it  may  be  of  interest  in  your  columns. 

The  “  Red  Mountain’’  is  about  150  miles 
from  Central  City  and  from  Denver,  the 
road  passing  through  the  South  Park  and 
across  a  spur  of  the  Snowy  Range,  which 
bounds  the  Park  and  divides  it  from  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  upper  Arkansas.  Across  this  spur 
there  is  a  fair  wagon  road,  although  some¬ 
what  tedious  from  so  great  an  ascent  and  de¬ 
scent,  and  in  places  too  rocky  and  steep  for 
heavily  freighted  teams. 

Descending  to  the  Arkansas  we  find  the 
valley  here  to  be  a  beautiful  little  park  of 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
to  ten  in  breadth.  On  the  farther  side  of  it, 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  huge  mountains  which 
are  a  part  of  the  main  Snowy  Range,  are 
the  “Twin  Lakes.”  These  have  already 
become  famous  for  the  peculiar  and  almost 
unrivalled  beauty  of  the  soene  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  Two  lakes,  each  of  about  two 
mile3  in  extent  and  nearly  round,  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  bank,  their  waters  clear 
and  sparkling,  and  almost  literally  filled  with 
trout,  so  that  hundreds  are  often  caught  in 
an  hour  or  two,  are  the  perfect  gems  of  na¬ 
ture  and  repose  in  a  setting  worthy  of  their 
rare  beauty. 

A  small  grassy  plain  with  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  woods  and 
hills,  and  on  the  other  by  mountains,  wood- 


ed  around  their  base,  but  lifting  their  peaks 
so  far  away  that  the  evergreen  covering 
fails  them,  and  in  its  place  snow  caps  may 
be  seen  the  most  of  the  year,  surrounds  the 
lakes  and  forms  a  most  magnificent  setting 
for  the  purest  liquid  gems. 

Years  hence  the  little  town,  now  just 
starting  by  the  lakes,  is  destined  to  be  a 
fashionable  resort  for  tourists  from  the 
East,  and  the  monntain  air  and  clear  wa¬ 
ters  shall  give  new  vigor  and  hopes  to  many 
a  desponding  invalid, 

A  rashing  turbulent  mountain  stream 
comes  down  through  a  long  “canon”  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  empties  itself  in 
these  lakes.  We  follow  the  course  of  this 
stream  for  about  fifteen  miles  to  find  the  al 
ready  celebrated  “Red  Monntain.”  While 
yet  four  or  five  miles  away,  we  recognize  it 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  red  patch  up¬ 
on  it,  which  we  find  to  extend  from  the  tim¬ 
ber  line  to  the  summit,  and  to  be  half  a 
mile  or  more  in  width. 

No  where  else  have  we  seen  anything  in 
these  granite  mountains  to  correspond  with 
this  appearance ;  and  closer  investigation 
simply  increases  the  marvel.  The  surface 
of  the  mountain  seems  covered  with  a  de¬ 
composed  quartz.  Striking  through  this 
with  a  pick,  or  where  the  water  from  the 
snow  patches  has  washed  it  away,  striking 
into  the  rock,  we  find  quartz  that  is  filled 
with  the  pyrites  of  iron,  or  ore  that  in  all 
our  lodes  contains  the  gold.  The  surface 
duff  corresponds  in  appearance  to  the 
“blossom  rock  ”  of  our  lodes,  but  instead 
of  covering  a  narrow  crevice  it  is  spread  over 
x  large  area.  The  quartz  that  is  beneath  it 
rorresponds  to  the  ore  that  is  taken  from 
)ur  best  lodes  ;  but  instead  of  being  within 
t  narrow  orevice  of  one  to  four  feet  in  width, 
t  appears  to  underlie  the  whole  area  of  the 
urface  quartz  in  a  mass.  The  peculiar  red 
.ppearance  of  the  surface  is  undoubtedly 
rom  the  oxydationof  the  iron  in  the  quartz 
rhioh  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weath- 
r.  Judging  from  these  appearances,  for  there 
as  as  yet  been  no  developments,  we  are  led 
o  consider  this  a  mountain  of  ore.  Meanwhile 
re  see  similar  appearanoes  on  other  moun- 
'dns  oontigtious,  and  on  climbing  to  the  sum¬ 


mit  of  this  the  view  is  truly  grand  and  pecu¬ 
liar,  if  not  gloomy.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness  of  hoary  ragged  peaks.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  far  beneath  us,  and  we  can  count 
many  a  patch  of  snow,  some  of  which  are  a 
thousand  feet  beneath  us.  A  half-dozen 
small  blue  eyed  lakes  occupy  indentations 
in  the  mountain  sides  in  sight  of  us.  Over 
the  ridge,  enclosed  by  lofty  peaks,  there  is 
a  beautiful  park  of  probably  fifteen  by  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  in  extent,  known  as  “  Taylor’s 
park.” 

We  afterwards  find  that  this  very  mountain 
is  a  water- shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  one  side  being  tributary  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas,  an  d  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
nth  «r.  to  the  Grand  River  of  tho  Woot.  and 
thence  through  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the 
Gulf  of  California.  A  little  farther  to  the 
south  of  us  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  ultimately  defioes  the  bound- 
dary-line  between  us  and  Mexico. 

Here  then  on  the  summit  of  this  Red 
Mountain  we  seem  to  be  on  the  apex  of  the 
continent.  We  are  surely  on  one  of  the  loft¬ 
iest  of  its  dividing  ridges.  Three  of  us 
mount  the  tallest  peak  adjoining,  and  field¬ 
ing  no  evidence  of  a  name  for  it,  christen  it 
from  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  honor¬ 
ed  members  of  the  party,  “  Judd’s  Peak.” 
Some  of  your  readers  will  recognize  the 
name.  And  from  this  elevation  too,  this 
wonderful  quartz  formation  assumes  a  new 
phase. 

We  see  it  extending  for  many  miles  on 
either  side,  cropping  out  from  one  moun¬ 
tain  after  another,  forming  apparently  a  belt 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  of 
indefinite  length.  Here,  then,  is  a  marvel¬ 
lous  field  for  geologists.  What  is  this  belt  ? 
Its  place  is  not  found  as  yet  in  the  text 
books.  What  connection  has  it,  if  any,  with 
this  dividing  ridge  ?  What  its  connection 
with  the  slight  crevices  we  call  lodes  ?  Are 
these  ores  mountain  masses ,  or  are  they  huge 
lodes  half  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth  ?  These 
are  no  visionary  questions,  for  the  most  vet¬ 
eran  observers  are  completely  astounded  at 
the  facts,  and  are  unable  as  yet  to  solve  the 
problem.  One  thing  however  is  certain  ; 
if  the  ores  of  the  Red  Mountain  are  rich 


with  gold,  as  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  have 
so  far  made  assays,  our  national  debt  is  pay¬ 
able  in  coin  from  that  “bank”  alone. 
Whether  the  mountain  is  all  ore  or  not, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  it,  and  it  is  easily 
accessible.  Let  those  who  are  seeking  an 
investment  for  capital  investigate  this  dis¬ 
trict,  come  for  themselves  and  examine  it, 
prove  whether  the  gold  is  there,  and  if 
it  is  as  it  seems,  it  will  be  found  the  richest 
mining  district  yet  discovered.  I  should 
say  that  assays  made  so  far  are  said  to  give 
from  $100  to  $200  per  ton  from  the  ore. 

This  letter  being  sufficiently  long,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  write  you  again  concerning  the  nat¬ 
ural  route  to  this  region  and  Canon  City, 
which  is  situated  at  its  head.  T.  D.  M. 

Messrs.  Editors — Permit  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  Church  at  large  to  renew¬ 
ed  vfl)isMonary  efforts  in  our  Western 
-States  and  Territories.  Those  vast  and 
valuable  regions,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
-coast,  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  energetic  population.  In  a 
few  years  their  productions,  trade,  and 
bommeree  will  be  immense.  Japan,  and 
■China,  and  India  will  pour  their  treasures 
across  this  route  to  New  York  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  men  of  the  world  are  making 
gigantic  efforts  for  this  wealth  and  power. 
The  railroads  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  towns 
and  cities  springing  up  along  these  high¬ 
ways,  indicate  their  marvellous  success. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ — our  own  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church — is  doing  but  little  to 
secure  and  reap  these  fields,  “white  unto 
the  harvest,”  Presbyterians  have  done 
much,  and  may  do  more,  but  just  at  this 
time  ice  are  in  absolute  danger  of  losing 
some  of  the  most  valuable  positions  we 
“'  have  taken.  During  the  late  vacation  at 
the  Female  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
'Subscriber,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  he  travelled 
extensively  through  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  and  knows  these  things  to  be 
true.  There  is  great  need  for  men  and 
money — for  Nebraska  and  Colorado  iu 
particular,  Omaha  and  Leaver  City 
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ought  to  be  supplied  this  very  fall,  with 
able  and  energetic  men.  At  Omaha,  the 
capital  of  Nebraska,  the  time  has  fully 
come  for  our  people  to  arise  and  build. 


And  at  Denver  City,  unless  a  minister 
shall  soon  be  sent  to  that  place,  we  shall, 
most  likely,  lose  that  key  to  the  territory 
of  Colorado,  and  also  the  whole  territory 
for  years  to  come.  The  Board  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Missions  has  been  appealed  to,  but 
they  respond — We  have  not  the  needed 
money.  The  Presbytery  formed  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  cannot  constitute 
without  a  pastor  at  Denver,  and  he  can¬ 
not  be  secured  without  assistance  from 
the  Domestic  Missionary  Board.  The 
■  people  have  a  tasteful  and  comfortable 
1  church  edifice,  and  are  struggling  nobly 
to  secure  and  support  a  pastor.  They 
have  called  the  R.ev.  A.  Y .  Moore,  of 
Indiana,  but  he  cannot  go  without  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  from  our  Board.  The 
subscriber  attended  the  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Friday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  23d,  and  listened  with  unwonted  in¬ 
terest  to  Dr.  Happer,  from  China;  brother 
Miller,  from  the  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  freedmen,  and  brother  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  from  Minnesota.  But  as  time  failed, 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  any  thing 
further  of  those  vast  fields  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  He  promised  the  brethren 
there,  however,  that  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  send  them  help,  .  He  therefore 
takes  this  method  of  'laying  this  great 
subject  before  our  charge  throughout  the 
land.  We  have  no  time’.toylose.  Other 
denominations  are  taking  possession. 

Our  Methodist  brethren, are  doing  a  great 
work,  worthy  of  all  emulation.  Bishop 
Randall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  a 
church  and  fine  female  hemmary  at  Den¬ 
ver,  and  is  traversing  the  Territory  in 
every  direction,  founding  and  building 
churches.  Rome,  of  course,  is  at  work 
there,  as  every  where,  with  consumma 
craft  and  skill.  Surely  our  Church  will 
respond,  and  fill  the  treasury  of  our 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  that  we  may 
have  the  means,  t'o  send  out  tne  Lord  s 
1  servants  for  this  great  work  If  our  pas¬ 
tors  and  ruling  elders  will  speak  to  the 
people,  and  press  them  on  these  themes 
our  noble  Church  may  yet  ‘‘an*  and 
|  shine,  her  light  being  come,  and  the  glory 

of  the  Lord  risen  up  on  her. 

Robert  D.  Morris. 

I  — 


I  Is 

THE  MISSIONARY  LETTERS. 

WE  hope  our  readers  do  not  fail  to 
read  Sheldon  Jackson’s  letters, 
which  are  published  from  week  to  week 
in  the  Presbyterian.  They  are  a  lively 
chronicle  of  the  way  in  which  churches 
are  gathered  and  organized  in  the  far 
West,  which  now  means  the  slopes  and 
plateaus  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  department  “  The 
Work  of  our  Church;”  and  when  they 
are  read,  we  hope  that  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  the  Church  will  be  so 
quickened  that  they  will  at  once  send  to 
the  Board  of  Church  Extension  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses 
of  worship  for  the  churches  which  Mr. 
Jackson  has  organized,  or  open  a  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Mr.  Jackson,  addressing 
him  at  Omaha,  and  send  aid  to  build  the 
churches  which  ought  now  to  be  rising 
in  every  settlement  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Pacific  Railway.  Let  it  be  done 
quickly,  too,  /or  the  opportunity  may  be 
closed  sQon,  and  other  churches  possess 
the  land, 


pioneer  people  there.  A  few  members  of 
Christ’s  flock  are  scattered  over  the  mining 
regions,  but  they  have  no  shepherd,  and 
ravening  wolves  are  all  around  them.  There 


is  a  destitution  of  religious  effort 


truly 


appalling.  Appeals  are  continually  coming 
to  us  for  aid.  They  long  for  the  preaching 
of  the  word  ;  for  the  church  privileges  they 
have  left  so  far  behind;  for  the  Sabbath 
school  that  their  children  and  the  children 
of  the  gold  seekers  may  not  grow  up  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  Christ  and  of  his  gospel. 

These  new  territories  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  inviting  field  for  the  labors  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  We  should 
at  once  arise  and  take  measures  to  possess 
the  land.  In  many  of  the  towns,  and  even 
in  cities,  the  Sabbath  is  almost  entirely  ig¬ 
nored.  There  are  no  churches  to  go  to; 
there  is  no  preaching— nothing  but  worldly 
pursuits,  and  the  thoughts  that  fill  men’s 
minds  are  not  of  God,  not  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation,  but  wealth  getting  is  the  absorb¬ 
ing  business  of  their  lives.  r>rAvails- 

gambling,  drinking,  and  carousing,  ming(ecj 
with  business,  occupy  the  Sabbath.  We 
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OF 


4  HOME  MISSION  WORK. 

There  is  a  cry  continually  coming  from 
the  mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  West — 
a  cry  like  that  which  was  heard  from  Mace¬ 
donia  in  the  olden  time.  They  need  help  l 
there  ;  they  need  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
n  all  those  new  regions,  now  accessible  by  ^ 
means  of  the  Pacific  railroad;  they  need 
Sabbath  schools,  and  colporteurs,  and  mis- 
iionaries  to  go  from  place  to  place  among 
;hose  earnest,  rough  men,  who  are  making 
jold  their  god.  In  all  the  new  territories 
here  is  great  destitution  of  religious  influ- „ 
mce.  The  Sabbath  is  being  obliterated  ; 
he  claims  of  God  are  cast  aside,  and  men’s 
minds  and  souls  are  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
bf  that  which  perisheth.  There  is  a  special 
work  for  Baptists  to  do,  away  upon  the 
mountain  plateaus,  where  men  are  building 
villages  and  cities,  and  where  mammon  is 
worshiped.  In  Wyoming,  in  Montana,  in 
Dacota,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  by  our 
denomination  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 


For  many  years  after  the  noisy  birth  of 
this  Republic,  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  from  Maine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  contained  the  bulk  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  most  of  the  culture,  and  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Thousands  of 
men  are  now  living,  and  deem  them¬ 
selves  scarcely  past  middle  age,  who,  in  their 
young  manhood,  spent  forty  days  in  mi¬ 
grating  from  New  England  to  Ohio,  to  find 
that  now  ripe  old  State  a  dense  green  wil¬ 
derness.  Illinois  was  then  a  part  of  the 
unexplored,  and  of  course  unpeopled 
“plains”  of  the  Great  West;  Minnesota 
was  then  an  unheard  of  portion  of  that 
vague  Northwestern  region  sacred  to  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  Assiniboines  ;  and  the  now 
populous  and  neighboring  Pacific  slope 
was  an  unknown  land.  It  then  seemed  a3 
though  “the  West”  could  never  catch  up 
with  the  “  East”  in  population,  equal  it  in 
political  power,  rival  it  in  commercial 
prosperity,  or  be  other  than  dependent 
upon  it  for  mental  food  and  stimulus. 

Four  decades,  filled  with  wonderful  his¬ 
tory,  alive  with  the  energy  of  a  y-:V 
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Christian  civilization,  backed  by  two  fresh¬ 
ly  harnessed  forces  of  nature,  steam  and 
electricity,  have  changed  all  this.  What 
were  once  the  Western  Territories  have 
u  become  the  great  Interior  States; — "the 
West”  has  moved  two  thousand  miles  fur¬ 
ther  towards  sunset,  and  settled  permanent¬ 
ly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  centre  of  pop¬ 
ulation  has  steadily  receded  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  until  now  it  is  west  of  the 
middle  of  Ohio,  and  the  coming  census 
will  draw  general  attention  to  the  already 
obvious  fact  that  the  seat  of  empire  in 
America  has  been  transferred  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley.  The  new  apportionment 
of  representatives,  based  upon  present  pop¬ 
ulation,  will  give  these  central  States  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  in  Congress,  and 
hence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  In 
order  that  this  controlling  power  may  be 
beneficently  used,  there  is  work  to  be  done. 
We  need  to  realize  our  opportunities  and 
the  responsibilities  that  accompany  them. 
We  need  to  remember  that  our  newly  ac¬ 
quired  influence  is  not  to  be  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  sectional  ends,  but  to  be  exercised  in 
the  int,  rest  of  all.  We  need  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  that  thus  tar  our  western 
growth'  has  been  chiefly  material  and  com-  | 
merciai — that  from  this  time  forward  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  should  grow  none  the  ; 
less,  but*they  should  be  consecrated  to  the  j 
higher  and  better  uses  of  life — should  be 
made  a  means,  not  an  end.  Mental  culture 
and  Christian  living  should  go  hand  in 
j  hand  with  business  enterprise,  and  not  be  ’ 
sacrificed  to  it.  __ _ ______  ..  | 

I  CORRESPONDENCE. 


DENVER. 


BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Denver,  Col.,  March,  1870. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colorado  met  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  room 
occupied  by  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church  of  Denver,  on  the  evening  of  1  eb.  lb, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  your  cor- 

"  Its  Afield'  covers  the  territorial  limits  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
There  were  present  five  ministers  and  three 
ruling;  elders.  Brothers  Dav>  Hamilton,  an 
Campbell  being  the  pioneer  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Territory.  Father  Hamilton 
came  in  with  the  great  rush  of  adventurers  to 
Pike’s  Peak  in  1859.  Bro.  Day  followed  m 
1S62,  and,  after  securing  the  permanent  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Denver,  and  the  erection  oi  its  chureh- 
buildimr,  took  charge  of  the  church  at A  ale- 
mont,  organized  at  St.  \  rain,  and  with  hi 
characteristic  energy  has  been  ‘  ( the^head  and 


front r  of  the  mission  wont  Iff  tB'ebernunp 
One  was  thirty-two  days  in  crossing  the 
plains  with  his  little  family.  Another  came 
driving  a  six-mule  team,  bound  to  find  a  field 
of  labor,  or,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  make 
one.  One  member  had  come  nearly  700  miles 
t°  Presbytery.  They  know  what  it  is  to  en¬ 
dure  hardness  and  sympathize  with  Christ 
“who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him!  ’ 
endured  the  cross.” 

Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  was  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  meeting,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Day, 
Stated  Clerk.  After  the  opening  sermon,  ac-  I 
tion  was  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  ! 
j  Presbyterial  academy.  The  General  Assem-  i 
bly  was  requested  to  place  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Mon¬ 
tana  into  a  Presbytery  by  themselves.  The 
,  following  persons  were  then  chosen  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly  :  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  Elder  Chambers,  Princi¬ 
pals  ;  Rev.  Charles  M.  Campbell  and  Elder 
Ridgely,  Alternates. 

The  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  interest 
was  the  mission  work  of  the  Church. 

The  members  of  Eastern  Presbyterian 
churches  are  in  every  portioniof  the  territory.' 
Some  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  hopes. 
Men  that  for  years  have  served  acceptably  as 
office  bearers,  in  eastern  churches,  have  here, 
in  some  instances,  become  Sabbath-breakers, 
blasphemers  and  drunkards.  Others  have  be¬ 
come  careless  and  indifferent.  But  there  are 
still  others,  who  have  longed  and  prayed  for 
years,  and  when,  through  lapse  of  time,  hope, 
had  become  almost  extinct,  had  hoped  on  that 
they  might  yet  have  Presbyterian  preaching 
in  their  tar  off  western  homes. 

They  feel  that  they  have  been  sadly  neglec¬ 
ted  by  the  Mother  Church.  Some,  despairing  ' 
of  help,  have  joined  the  Methodists.  The 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  affording  the  first  op-  '• 
port  unity  for  concerted  action,  became  a  com-  j 
mittee  of  the  whole  to  devise  ways  and  means  t 
for  supplying  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  f 
territory.  ’ 


ON  THE  Wise. 

Frotu  Denver  So  Simla  Fe. 

Santa  Fe,  February  22.— “Mr.  Thom¬ 
as!” — “What?” — “Time  to  get  up.” — 
Such  was  the  conversation  which  occui- 
rect  between  the  venter  and  a  certain  sa¬ 
ble  individual  at  precisely  half  past  six 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  last. 
Flashing  through  the  drcwsy  state  oi 
one’s  ideas  who  is  awakened  at  that  .early 
hour,  came  the  thought  that  I  was  i»> 
start  southward  on  that  very  morning. 
“The  coach  leaves  at  eight  o’clock”— 
had  been  the  warning  remark  of  Star- 
rettp.  “Half  past  six.”  had  been  the 
startling  remark  of  my  sable  friend.  Ii 
was  a  plain  mathematical  calculation. 
One  hour  and  a  halt  only  remained: 
and  almost  alarmed  at  the  fact,  I  struck 
the  floor  fully  abve  to  Iho  importance  oi 
the  moment.  My  toilette  was  complet¬ 
ed  ;  my  breakfast  finished  ;  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  News  office  made;  (to  find  every 
one  up  aud  none  returned  from  break-  j 
fast  )  my  baggage  sent  to  the  stage  offiqgj 


* 


ancl  my  name  entered  on  the  way  bill, 
Such  was  die  work  of  that  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  coach  drove  around  the 


corner,  ai.cl  the  cry 


was  ‘‘all  aboard. 


Ten  passengers  were  seated,  and  ten  pas¬ 
sengers’  baggage  was  stowed  in  the  ca¬ 
pacious  boots,  the  way  pocket  was 
handed  t<*  the  driver  and  tbe  coach 
moved  from  the  office.  L  p  I’1  street  we 
went,  past  the  business  blocks  of  brick 
where  every  day  is  heard  t lie  busy  hum 
of  trade;  past  the  early  rising  business 
men  who  were  moving  briskly  toward 
their  stores ;  past  the  junior  editor  whose 
faithful  “Ohariie”  was  bearing  bim  to¬ 
ward  the  News  office;  past  the  quiet 
co/y  cottages  where  live  those  who  ren¬ 
der  the  name  of  "home’  dear  to  e\ery 
reader;  past  the  stores,  the  houses,  tin 
people,  the  town— past  Denver,  out  to¬ 
ward  the  g  eat  Divide. 

Arthur  Hi.l  was  the  driver,  and  se  it 
his  splendid  team  of  bays  along  the  hard 
dry  road  in  a  manner  which  at  once 
marked  him  as  a  careful  and  experi¬ 
enced  reinsman.  As  we  reached  the 
bluff,  took  a  parting  look  at  the  city,  and 
passed  down  into  the  valley  oi  Cherry 
Creek,  the  morning  gave  promise  of  a 
oeautiful  day.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
tiie  mountains  stood  out  clear  in  their 
outline,  and  as  grand  and  majestic  in 
\eir  appearance  as  ever,  and  not  a  cloud 
(is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  bluenlome 

We  us.  He1'6  and  tbere  along  tbe 

veat  range  wore  bits  ol  hazy  mist,  rest 
g  gracefully  along  the  mountain  tops, 
hile  about  the  summits  of  Long’s  and 
dike’s  Peaks  were  light  fleecy  clouds, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  ominous  to  the 
traveler  who  knew  their  meaning# 
South waid  rolled  the  coach,  the  steady 
unbroken  trot  of  tbe  horses  carrying  us 
at  ibe  rate  of  five  in  i  lei  an  hour  South¬ 
ward  from  Long’s  Peak,  pouring  out 
from  the  great  nest  of  clouds  and  storms 
which  lay  hidden  behind  its  summit, 
came  masses  of  heavy  black  cloud, 
enveloping  the  whole  skv,  and  rushing 
onward  at  a  rapid  puca  made  with  us  an 
’  unequal  race  fog  the  divide.  Soon  they 
were  above  us,1  then  beyond  us,  and  now 
they  seemed  to  rest  in  their  course  hang¬ 
ing  sullenly  over  the  summit  of  the  di¬ 
vide,  shutting  out  the  sunlight,  obscur¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  aud  leaving  iu  the 

I  horizon  beyond  us  only  one  streak  of 
li^ht,  which  seemed  to  le  struggling 
bravely  for  existence,  hut  with  unequal 
odds  against  the  black  and  angry  clouds 
which  now  held  possession  of  tbe  heav* 
ons.  Long’s  Peak  was  obscured ;  Pike’s 


Peak  was  still  in  view.  But  now  the 
light  cloud,  which  had  hung  over  its 
summit  in  the  morning,  began  to  thick¬ 
en.  It  was  no  longer  a  crown  ot  beauty , 
but  became  a  threat,  and  sent  out  a  light 
gray  column  of  mist  eastward  along  the 
summit  of  the  divide.  The  last  liope 
was  gone.  The  wind  which  tor  an  hour 
had  blown  in  gusts,  now  came  freighted 
with  white  flakes  of  snow.  The  storm 
was  upon  us,  driving  snow  and  wind, 
and  the  divide  still  before  us.  The  out¬ 
side  passengers  crawled  inside  and  but¬ 
toned  down  the  cunaius.  Arthur  Hill, 
our  undaunted  driver,  drew  his  shawl 
more  closely  aoout  his  neck  and  sboul 
ders,  buckled  down  the  apron  of  the 

coach,  snapped  Lis  whip  at  tbe  leaders, 

and  at  a  more  rapid  gait  rolled  on 
toward  Russellville,  the  end  of  his 
route. 

Twice  we  stopped  to  change  the  mail. 

twice  to  change  the  horses,  and  at  thiee 
o’clock,  with  sharpened  appetites,  we 
rested  at  Russellville  for  dinner.  Our 
meal  was  a  •'square”  one,  for  Palmer  lias 
tew  equals  among  the  station  keepers  ot 
the  West.  He  delights  in  reading  tbe 
News  and  in  giving  good  dmners-two 
things  which  we  commend  most  heart¬ 
ily.  Just  at  this  particular  moment, 
however,  we  had  a  more  especial  liking 
for  him  on  account  of  the  latter  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  dispatched  his  dinner  with 
a  zeal  and  a  zest  seldom  surpassed  by 
any  editor  and  vindicated  the  refutation 
rained  amoug  the  farmers  of  the  Big 
Thompson.  Then  again  came  the  “all 
aboard.”  Then  followed  another  pack¬ 


ing  process,  then  again  was  the  way 
pocket  handed  up,  and  then  again  amid 
snow  and  storm  did  the  coach  move.  A 
new  team  had  been  obtained,  and  a  nea 
driver  sat  upon  the  box.  “Johnny  he 
was  called,  but  “Johnny’s”  other  name 
1  did  not  learn.  I  wish  I  had,  for  he  was 
a  splendid  driver.  At  a  rapid  but  proper 
pace  our  team  toiled  up  the  divide. 
Spring  Valley  was  reached,  and  fresh 
horses  again  placed  before  the  coach  A 
tine  team  this,”  remarked  a  passenger. 
“Yes  sir,”  was  my  reply,  “A.  Jacobs  has 
nothing  but  fine  stock  on  bis  whole  line.” 
And  the  noble  animals,  careless  of  the 
driving  storm,  tiotted  firmly  but  slowly 
toward  the  summit,  only  three  miles 
away.  “Hero  wo  are  at  last,’  said 
one.  “Now  for  a  fast  ride,”  said  another, 
and  true  to  the  word,  as  we  turned  over 
the  summit  of  the  divide,  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  driver’s  whip  was  heard  above  tbe 


howling  wind,  and  the  lour  horses  sprang 
rladly  forward,  whirling  us  at  the  rate  ol 
eight  miles  an  hour  toward  Col¬ 
orado  City,  where  at  nine  o’clock  we 
alighted  for  supper.  It  was  at  Ayers 
hotel— Avers,  the  geueral  supenntend- 
ent-Avers,  the  oldest  stage  man  in  the 

West _ Ayers,  the  man  who  can  run  a 

stage  line  as  well  as  keep  a  hotel,  and 
w'-o  did  give  us  a  most  excellent  supper. 
Then  again  the  packing  process,  then  the 
spread  of  blankets  and  wrappings,  then  a 
night  ride  down  the  valley  of  the  Fon¬ 
taine,  then  Pueblo— then  an  opportunity 
for  rest,  and  tor  broaktast. 

To  leave  Pueblo  without  a  notice  of  A 
Jacobs’  stage  line  would  be  rank  ini  us 
tice.  As  is  well  known  the  line  extends 
from  Denver  to  Pueblo.  It  is  supplied 
w  ith  the  best  and  most  comfortable  oi 
hacks  and  coaches  and  the  finest  class  <»! 
horses.  Its  stations  are  well  arranged  ; 
its  eating  places  among  the  bast  on  any 

me;  its  superintendent  one  of  the  ola 

est  and  most  experienced  in  the  country ; 
hs  general  agent,  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  its  proprietor  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  patrons  and 
of  the  public.  No  better  stage  line  ex 
isls  in  the  west,  auu  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
energv  and  enterprise  and  capable  m  m- 
igement  of  A.  Jac E*q.,  its  well 
iinown  proprietor. 

At  half  past  eight  the  coach  or  the  ; 
Southern  Overland  Mail  and  Express 
company  stood  in  front  of  the  door  ol 
the  Pueblo  House.”  Into  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  the  baggage  of  the  writer,  and  in¬ 
to  the  driver's  box  went  the  writer  him¬ 
self  Away  across  the  Arkansas  we 
wont,  rose  upon  the  bluffs,  and  greeted 
,vilh  pleasure  the  Spanish  Peaks,  which  S 
now  appeared  in  view  far  to  the  soot  - 
west.  The  Greenhorn  and  Sangre  de 
Christo  ranges  were  on  our  right,  while 
later  in  the  day,  and  far  to  the  south 
j  ward  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Raton.  We 
1  cross  all  ot  the  streams  which  flow  trom 
tie  mountains  into  the  Arkansas,  the 
St  Charles,  Greenhorn,  Huerfano, Apish 
ana  and  others  in  their  turn.  The  val 
levs,  and  the  land  between  them  are 
among  the  finest  in  Colorado,  finely 
idapted  tor  grazing,  and  unsurpassed  as 
i  grain-growing  section.  Most  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  Huerfano  valley 
which  presents  greater  inducements  foi 
settlement  and  immigration  than  any 
country  I  have  seen  since  leaving  Den¬ 
ver.  It  would  be  a  splendid  place  for  a 
colony.  The  ease  with  which  thousands 


of  acres  can  be  placed  under  wawsi, 
richness  of  soil,  the  climate  and  the  na 
ural  beauties  of  the  location  s  on  i 
claim  for  it  attention  among  those  who 
are  coming  to  Colorado  to  find  new  , 

homes.  . 

It  was  after  night  when  we  arrived  at 
die  foot  hills  of  the  Raton  range.  A  i 
rood  supper,  and  a  fresh  team  of  mules  , 
bad  been  taken  at  Foster’s  on  the  Apish-  ; 
apa,  and  as  Roberts,  our  dnver,  seated! 
himself  upon  the  coach  box  he  promised 
mo  a  good  ride  into  Trinidad,  now  only 
twenty  mi  es  beyond  us.  He  was  true 
10  his  word,  and  sent  his  light  looted 
mules  forward  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour.  The  night  was  clear  and  cold, 
md  the  lull  moon,  shining  through  the 
frosty  air  made  with  the  hills  and  the 
great  Raton  peak,  which  above 

t’hem,  a  most  picturesque  landscape. 
Winding  rapidlv  through  these  low  roll- 
in-  mountains  we  were  not  less  pleased  at 
•he  beauty  of  the  scene,  than  we  were  at 

twelve  o'clock,  to  alight  in  front  of  the 

“Sherman  House”  at  Trinidad,  and  to 
receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  hands  oi 
Fred.,  the  junior  partner  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  Santa  Fe  coach  was  awaiting  our 
arrival.  "Will  you  go  on  to-night?” 
asked  the  conductor.  “You  had  better 
stay  over,"  said  Fred,  and  his  promise 
of  a  good  bed  and  a  capital  breakfast  won 
the  case.  The  Santa  Fe  coach  rolled 
away  from  the  do ar,  and  to  the  music  ol 
,t»  roar  and  rattle,  I  went  to  bed  and  to 

sleep.  , 

One  day  in  Trinidad  was  pleasantly 

passed— meeting  old  friends,  noting  the 

progress  and  improvement  of  the  town, 

resting  after  my  long  ride,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  that  which  was  yet  to  o>me.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  coach  waa  there  and 
waiting,  and  packing  mvself  for  the 
night,  heard  our  gentlemanly  conduc¬ 
tor,  Johnny  Hull,  give  the  word  to 
start,  and  then  rolled  on,  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Raton. 
Morning  found  us  at  the  Cmwrron. 
the  mountains  behind  us,  and  extended 
pliims  or  high  level  table  lands  before. 
We  were  in  New  Mexico,  and  among  us 
different  people,  its  foreign  language,  its 
one  story  flat-roofed  houses,  enjoying 
iu  mild  climate,  stretching  our  eyes  far 

across  the  Mesas,  with  here  and  there  a 

snowy  peak,  and  ever  rolling  onward 
toward  Santa  fe  at  a  rapid  and  steady 
pace  We  passed  Fort  Union  and  Las 
Ve-as  we  crossed  the  many  fertile  val¬ 
leys  iii  which  the  territory  rejoices,  and 


*  on  Sunday  afternoon  ended  our  journev 
bv  alighting  from  the  coach  at  the 
“Fonda,”  where  Tom  McDonald  always 
ensures  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Such  was  our  ride.  Of  the  towns  and 
country  through  which  we  passed,  of  the 
t  stage  line  which  carried  us  so  safely  and  j 

so  comfortably,  of  Santa  Fo  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  we  will  write  hereafter. 

w.  it.  t. 

Bridges’  fte'ady~ Made  Mouses, 

Chicago  enterprise,  on  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
Jcntains  — Our  Presbyterian  friends  through 
lv.  Mr.  Jackson,  agent  for  church  extension 
;  the  Western  Territories,  have  contracted 


contracted 
•'uges,  Rsq  »  of  this  city  for 
r  more  churches,  at  Cheyenne, 
and  other  prominent 
d  vicinity  of  the  Union 


. Kh  Lyman  Siridgea, 

building  seven  o? 
fremont,  Rawlings, 
points  on  the  II&Q  at 
Pacific  Railway. 

This  is  a  practical  occupation  of  this  great 
and  growing  field.  Cannot  our  Baptist  breth¬ 
ren  profit  by  this  example. 

Mr.  Brvdges  xa  also  furnishing  School  Houses, 

atnd  Dwellings,  of  different  sizes,  already  pre¬ 
pared,  supplying  new  fields,  and  districts, 
vuth  anipie  facilities  lor  Religious,  Educational 
and  Home  privileges,  at  short  notice. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

Denver,  Colorado,  Aug.  30,  1869. 
Twenty  hours  of  staging  from 
Cheyenne,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
distant  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 


brings  the  traveler  to  this  city,  th( 
oldest  and  most  important  in  th( 
territory.  With  the  snowy  mount 
ains  on  the  west,  unbroken  prairie! 
for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  on  th< 
east,  and  the  solitude  of  an  uuin 
habited  country  around  us,  eveiHj 
new  sight  and  sound  is  an  object  q 
interest.  The  grazing  antelopes  an< 
barking  prairie  dogs,  the  stage  cor 
rals,  the  mountain  stream,  bordered 
with  irrigated  and  fruitful  fields,  aq< 
the  plodding  ox  teams — the  freigh 
line  between  these  cities — all  brea’ 
the  monotony  of  the  ride.  But  - 
much  greater  relief  is  experience 
when  upon  an  elevation,  three  mil< 
away,  Denver  greets  our  waitinj 
watching  eyes. 

THE  CITY 

Lies  upon  a  plain,  gently  declinin 

1  -i  c% 


toward  the  north,  at  wnose  case  nows 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte.  Upon 
the  west,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
city,  is  the  channel  of  Cherry  Creek, 
now  dry,  but  occasionally,  as  the 
people  have  reason  to  remember, 
more  than  filled  by  heavy  rains  upon 
the  adjacent  mountains.  From  this 
stream  water  is  obtained  for  the 
streets  and  gardens,  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  city,  is  used  with 
good  effect.  It  has  5,000  inhabitants, 
good  hotels,  two  daily  newspapers, 
excellent  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  a  United  States  mint,  and 
also  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal 
churches. 

The  Presbyterians  were  prompt 
in  beginning,  but  by  some  mistaken 
zeal  each  branch  has  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and  pastor,  their  united  strength 
numbering  less  than  fifty  members. 
The  union  of  the  Church  in  Novem¬ 
ber  will  probably  make  these  one 
body,  with  a  single  pastor.  Of  the 
other  denominations  only  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Episcopalians  sustain  stat¬ 
ed  preaching. 

THE  MINES. 

The  hills  bordering  upon  Clear 
Creek,  in  and  around  Black  Hawk, 
Central  City,  Nevada  and  George¬ 
town,  with  the  intervening  gulches, 
are  the  center  of  the  mining  region 
of  Colorado.  Here  the  labor  of  a 
population  of  15,000  is  mainly  en¬ 
gaged  in  prospecting  claims,  taking 

out  ores,  crushing  quartz,  separating 

_ 

the  metals,  and  the  various  pursuits  1 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  these 
miners  and  the  prosecution  of  their 
work. 

Large  villages  deserted,  costly 
mills  standing  idle,  and  many  indi¬ 
viduals  of  ruined  fortunes,  are  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  that  not  all  owning  or 
working  gold  miqes  become  rich; 


and  it  is  even  hinted  that  every 
dollar  obtained  hitherto  has  cost  a 
much  larger  sum.  But  some  of  the 
mines  have  been  vex-y  profitable, 
and  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
base  metals  from  the  ores  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  less,  while  the  near 
approach  of  the  railroad  makes  it 
practicable  to  ship  the  quartz  in 
large  quantities  to  points  at  which, 
with  proper  machinery,  this  separa¬ 
tion  can  be  made.  The  copper  se¬ 
cured  from  these  ores,  in  obtaining 
the  precious  metals,  fully  covers  the 
expense  of  transportation.  The 
mines  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Numerous  quartz  mills  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  some  of  them  upon 
the  high  hills,  being  supplied  with 
water  brought  by  artificial  ditches 
eloven  miles,  but  mostly  using  Clear 
Creek, which  by  these  constant  wash¬ 
ings  becomes  a  pool  of  muddy  water 
quite  inconsistent  with  its  name. 

THE  HOTELS 

i  In  these  mountain  towns  are  entire¬ 
ly  insufficient.  The  food  is  usually 
good  and  abundant,  but  the  lodgings 
and  other  accommodations  are  nei¬ 
ther  cleanly  nor  comfortable.  For 
such  entertainment  four  dollars  per 
day  is  demanded,  enough  to  cause 
the  traveler  to  expect  better  fare. 
To  these  strictures  Georgetown, 
which  has  a  good  hotel,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  and  it  is  due  to  Central 
City  to  say  that  a  better  home  for 
strangers  is  promised  at  an  early 
day. 

THE  CHURCHES. 

The  Methodists  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  territory,  lead  in  the  number 
of  active  clergymen.  They  sustain 
three  pastors  in  the  mountains,  the 
Episcopalians  two,  and  the  Bap¬ 
tists  one.  The  Congregationalists, 
of  Central  City,  have  called  Bev. 
Mr.  Dimmock,  of  Quincy,  Ill.  The 
only  Presbyterian  church  in  the  dis¬ 


trict  is  located  at  Black  Hawk,  and 
is  without  a  pastor.  An  abundant 
opportunity  for  labor,  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  a  willing  people, 
and  a  competent  support,  can  be 
expected  by  the  minister  who  feels 
called  of  God  to  this  field. 

The  American  Tract  Society  also 
finds  among  these  feeble  churches  and 
worldly-minded  miners  an  import¬ 
ant  and  fruitful  field  for  its  system 
of  union  missionary  colportage.  It 
has  for  some  time  sustained  Strong 
Burnell,  Esq.,  laboring  in  and  around 
Central  City,  and  it  now  aids  an¬ 
other  laborer  for  an  adjacent  dis¬ 
trict.  The  miners  are  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  class,  many  of  them  well  educa¬ 
ted,  all  appreciating  books,  and 
ready  to  read  of  things  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
lack  of  ordained  ministers,  person¬ 
al  lay  preaching  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  literature  are 
a  necessity,  and  these  things  are 
wisely  combined  in  the  colportage 
of  the  Tract  Society. 

GAMBLING. 

The  better  citizens  do  not  cease 
to  deplore  the  presence  of  this  vice, 
and  the  bold  effrontery  of  those  who 
practice  it.  Advertisements  invit¬ 
ing  to  the  dons  are  posted  up,  and 
the  Sabbath,  by  its  leisure,  seems  to 
afford  the  opportunity  for  a  high 
carnival  among  the  fraternity. 

Billiards  clatter  on  the  ears  of 
church  attendants,  and  the  small 
houses  convenient  to  the  sidowalk 
stand  open,  revealing  in  full  view 
men  who  do  not  even  cover  up  this 
desecration  with  the  usual  screen. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  on  the 
Grand  Biver,  Middle  Park,  and  the 
Soda  Springs  of  Idaho  are  favorite 
resorts.  Both  are  of  a  temperature 
exceeding  100°  Fahrenheit,  but  they 
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fi  cooled  so  as  to  afford  excellent  bath¬ 
ing.  At  Idaho  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  entertaining  visitors, 
and  many  come  and  go;  but  in  the 
Middle  Park  parties  provide  their 
own  food  and  lodgings,  camping,  as 
many  of  the  families  her©  did  as 
they  crossed  the  plains  to  find  a 


has  sunken  down  to  the  horizon.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  have  rallied  to  its 
support,  and  are  laboring  to  put  it  on  high 
ground.  For  this  end  funds  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  new  Professors  elected.  Rev. 
Hiram  Mead,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  has  been 
called  to  a  Professorship,  and  the  journals  ac¬ 
cord  to  him  abundant  talent  and  scholarship 
to  make  a  good  theological  instructor. 


From  Colorado. 


COLORADO— ITS  PEOPLE. 

Like  most  of  our  western  settlements,  Col¬ 
orado  contains  a  large  representation  from  the 
talent  and  enterprise  of  the  older  States.  In 
addition  io  the  Mexicans  along  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  migratory  Indians,  there  is 
a  white  population  estimated  at  40,000,  of 
which  more  than  one  third  are  engaged,  di- 
iectly  or  indirectly,  in  mining,  and  reside  in 
th8  mountains.  They  are  the  consumers ;  the 
people  of  the  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount¬ 
ains,  more  than  thirty  miles  away,  are  the 


point  theso  western  men  to  the  high  state  of 
civilization  attained  by  the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees,  and  other  tribes;  and  they  rep’y,  “  Yes, 
bring  them  into  subjection  by  the  military 
power,  place  them  where  their  children  can 
be  taught  and  Christianized,  and  then  the 
same  results  may  be  expected ;  but  should 
they  persist  in  retaining  their  roving,  uncon¬ 
trollable  habits,  let  them  be  exterminated  1” 
It  is  also  confessed  that  but  little  value  is  set 
upon  the  lives  of  the  Iidians,  and  that,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  wrongs  against  the  v  bites,  the  most 
summary  vengeance  is  taken.  Who  commits 
the  greater  sin  I  do  not  say,  but  so  long  as 
these  savages  roam  at  will  in  the  vicinity  of 
defenceless  settlements,  these  depredations  and 
wrongs  will  continue.-  Of  the  success  of  the 
new  Quaker  agents,  I  have  not  enough  facts 
to  warrant  a  conclusion. 

THE  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

In  the  plains,  Denver  on  the  Platte,  with 
5,000  inhabitants,  well  laid  out,  blooming  with 
irrigating  streams  from  Cherry  creek,  con¬ 
taining  a  U.  S.  Mint,  churches,  gocd  schools, 
and  many  substantial  brick  buildings,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  city.  Laporte  and 
Burlington,  on  the  stage  route  to  Cheyenne, 
Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas,  Boulder,  on  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  and  Golden  City,  the  rival 
of  Denver,  near  Golden  Gate,  the  entrance  to 
the  mining  regions,  are  chiefly  agricultural 
centres,  with  a  population  va-ying  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand. 

In  tie  mountains,  Central  City  may  be  said 
to  include  Black  Hiwk  and  Nevada,  they  to¬ 
gether  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  ex¬ 


producers.  Both  turn  the  streams  from  their 
course,  the  one  to  separate  th.e  precious  metals 
from  the  crushed  rock,  the  other  to  irrigate 
the  dry  and  parched  earth,  supplying  the  lack  ;  tending  five  miles  along  the  very  narrow  v&l- 


of  rain,  which  seldom  falls  during  the  Spring  ]ey  0f  xUlear  Creek,  and  upon  the  steep  hills 
and  Summer  ;  the  one  gather  grains  of  gold,  adjacent.  The  mining  is  done  in,  around, 
the  other  golden  grain.  above,  and  beneath  it,  so  that  it  may  properly 

the  Indians.  >  .be  called  the  headquarters  of  the’ operation. 

Respecting  these,  much  diversity  of  opinion  Higher  up  the  stream  is  Idaho,  of  some  note 

Those  -as  a  watering-place,  and  Georgetown,  a  vigor- 


exi’sts  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
wiio  live  among  or  near  them,  are  unanimous!  pus  mining  village  of  300  houses,  containing 
and  emphatic  in  their  expressions  of  contempj  ^|fce  be3t  hotel  accommodations  in  the  mount- 
for  the  race,  and  in  their  testimony  of  tbeii  gins, 


inhumanity  towards  their  women,  their  lazi 
ne3S,  treachery,  dishonesty,  and  abject  degri 
dation.  Honest  toiling  farmers,  whose  sub'1 
sistence  is  obtained  with  care  and  diligence'; 
who,  with  their  families,  live  in  hourly  dam 
ger  from  these  sneaking  robbers  and  murderers 
see  with  a  dissatisfaction  that  is  not  concealed 
the  government  rewarding  these  crimes  by 
subsidies,  increased  from  year  to  year.  Th( 
wholesome  discipline  of  Gen.  Harney  is  re 
membered  by  both  settlers  and  savages.  We 


THE  PARKS. 

’  Surrounded  by  lofty  ridges,  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  three  valleys,  called  re¬ 
spectively,  the  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Park,  each  of  several  hundred  square  miles 
in  surface,  greatly  resembling  rolling  prairies, 
but  well  watered,  fertile,  and  supplied  with 
timber.  The  North  is  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  the  Middle,  6,700;  the  South,  of  less 
elevation.  The  first  contains  the  source  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  the  second,  that 
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of  t¥e  Grand,  and  the  third,  or  southern  one, 
tb  at  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte.  Ranches 
of  stock- raisers  are  numerous  in  the  South, 
but  few  families  are  found  in  the  other  Parks. 

A  portion  of  the  IJtes,  a  tribe  of  friendly  In¬ 
dians,  frequent  these  grounds  in  search  of 
deer,  antelope,  and  other  game. 

THE  HOT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 

upon  the  banks  of  the  Grand,  in  Middle 
Park,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  mountain  tour¬ 
ists,  as  many  as  two  hundred  visitors  being 
found  there  at  one  time,  and  all  living  in  wag¬ 
ons,  in  tents  carried  with  them,  or  in  the  open 
air  ;  for,  except  two  small  cabins,  the  home 
and  store  of  the  proprietor,  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
habited  dwelling  within  twenty-five  miles. 
The  temperature,  warm  and  pleasant  during 
the  day,  is  so  cool  at  night  that,  as  we  lay, 
army-like,  upon  our  blankets  in  the  open  air, 
ice  usually  formed  upon  the  bucket  of  water 
at  our  side,  and  not  a  night  was  passed  with-  i 
out  frost.  So  healthful  and  invigorating  is 
the  air,  that  even  delicate  ladies  did  not  suffer 
from  colds.  The  bathing  is  luxurious.  The 
water  gushes  from  the  rocks  in  several  large 
streams,  at  a  temperature  of  112°  Fahrenheit, 
and  ccoling  as  it  flows,  falls  into  a  natural 
rock  bason,  about  four  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
i  surface  ten  by  twenty  feet,  over  which  a  rude 
bath-house  has  been  erected.  Within  a  few 
miles  is  a  celebrated  moss  agate  field,  whence 
hundreds  of  these  beautiful  and  valuable 
|  stones  are  carried  away  by  visitors  ;  and  in 
the  Grand  and  its  tributaries  there  is  trout 
fishing  ad  nauseam.  One  lady  in  a  few  hours 

!took  forty- three,  mostly  of  good  size;  and  an 
experienced  angler  could  easily  take  several 
hundred  pounds  per  day.  Their  usual  weight 
I  is  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds,  but  some 
much  larger  ones  are  occasionally  taken. 

On  Sabbath  the  three  clergymen  of  our 
party,  Rev.  Messrs.  McLaiD,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  Dimmick,  of  Omaha,  and  your 
I  correspondent,  preached  and  distributed  re- 
|  ligtous  reading  from  the  American  Tract  So- 
[  I  ciety,  holding,  we  are  informed,  the  first  pub- 
1  lie  religious  services  at  that  place. 

THE  CHURCHES. 


Passine  over  one  important  feature  of  the 
Territory,  the  rich  and  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible  mines  of  gold  quartz,  I  give  a  brief  view 
of  Gospel  effort  and  progress.  Of  ministers 
statedly  preaching  the  Methodists  have  ten, 
Episcopalians  five,  Presbyterians  three,  and 
I  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  each  one. 
YThe  number  ot  churches  organized  exceeds 
\hat  of  the  clergymen,  it  beinjj  difficult  to 


secure  suitable  pastors.  The  Congregational 
church  at  Central  City  has  recently  called 
Rev.  Mr.  Dimmick,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
the  people  have  reasonable  hopes  of  his  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  Presbyterian  church  at  Black 
Hawk,  a  portion  of  Central  City,  the  only  one 
of  cur  denomination  in ( the  mountains,  is 
vacant.  They  have  a  commodious  building, 
a  good  Sabbath  School,  a  living  eldership,  and 
are  a  warm-hearted  people.  They  gave  their 
previous  pastor  about  $1,600  per  annum. 
The  field  calls  for  a  laborer.  At  Denver  each 
branch  of  our  Church  has  an  organization 
and  a  pastor.  They  should,  and  probably 
will  be  soon  united,  releasing  one  of  the  cler¬ 
gymen  for  another  field.  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  of 
Boulder  City,  is  the  only  other  Presbyterian 
pastor  in  the  Territory.  On  account  of  the 
small  number  of  professing  Christians  and  of 
clergymen,  and  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
miners,  and  a  population  so  widely  scattered, 
an  itinerant  ministry  of  an  undenominational 
character  has  been  greatly  needed,  and  being 
tried,  has  proved  encouragingly  successful. 
Mr.  Strong  Burnell,  one  of  the  founders,  and 
for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Central  City,  has  for  some  time 
given  himself  to  this  work  of  lay  preaching, 
from  house  to  house,  as  a  colporteur  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
Uncle  John  Vassar  has  just  closed  a  few  weeks 
of  labor  with  apparent  good  fruit.  The  same 
Society  has  recently  commissioned  an  addi- 
for  this  Territory. 

&c.,  G.  It  S.  j 


Letter  from  Colorado. 

End  of  Track,  Pacific  Railway. 

Editors  Banner  : — Since  I  wrote  from 
Denver,  a  few  weeks  spent  there  gave  me 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  its  people, 
whom  I  found  generally  free  from  the  faults 
most  common  to  the  extreme  frontiers.  The 
worst  elements  of  the  sudden  influx  during 
the  Pike’s  Peak  excitement  of  1859,  have 
been  eliminated  by  several  years  of  stagna¬ 
tion,  which  could  only  be  endured  by  the 
steadier  and  more  industrious  class,  especially 
-those  who,  with  others  drawn  there  since  by 
the  natural  attractions  of  the  place,  were  in¬ 
duced  to  make  it  their  home.  During  its  ten 
years’  history  these  have  built  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  city,  with  business  houses  which  would 
rack  high  in  any  State;  dwellings  built  in 
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uuusuHuv  gooci  taste,  and  furnished  with  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  befitting  the  excellent 
society  found  there  ;  streets  with  irrigated 
shade  trees  throughout  the  town  ;  well  en¬ 
dowed  educational  institutions,  and  churches 
which  surpass  the  expectations  of  visitors. 

Of  its  six  thousand  population,  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Methodist  Church  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  ;  next,  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  are 
Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  The 
Catholics  are  reinforced  by  a  considerable, 
mostly  transient,  Mexican  population.  They 
have  a  convent  and  seminary  in  connection 
with  their  church.  The  Episcopalians,  under 
the  energetic  leadership  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  Randall,  have  a  prosperous  academy 
here,  and  an  incipient  university  at  Golden 
City,  twelve  miles  west.  The  university 
buildiDg,  when  nearly  completed,  mostly  by 
Bishop  Randall’s  private  means,  was  demol¬ 
ished  by  a  storm  while  I  was  in  Denver,  but 
will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  brick  church 
which  will  seat  about  five  hundred,  but  its 
membership  is  small.  At  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells  as  pastor,  by  delegates  from 
the  Chicago  Presbytery,  to  which  t'  '  churches 
of  Colorado  are  provisionally  attached,  the 
house  was  well  filled,  and  all  indications, 
especially  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
pastor,  gave  promise  of  vigorous  growth. 

Coming  eastward  to  this  unknown  locality, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  staging,  by 
a  route  which  I  had  traveled  before,  added 
little  to  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  added  drawbacks  of  two 
nights’  travGl  and  the  heaviest  snow  storm  of 
the  Winter.  Since  thqn  the  weather  has  been 
much  like  our  Match  at  home.  The  End  of 
Track  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  from 
which  I  write,  is  shoving  forward  a  mile  a 
day,  but  will  soon  reaoh  Kit  Carson,  a  new 
town  on  the  Big  Sandy  Fork  of  the  Arkansas, 
where  it  will  rest  several  months,  awaiting 
the  grading  beyond.  The  town  has  now 
three  hundred  population,  and  will  more  than 
double  when  the  cars  arrive.  Its  continuance 
is  insured  by  being  the  best  location  for  the 
New  Mexican  trade. 

■  Neither  there  nor  at  any  town  west  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  three  hundred  miles  away,  are  there 
religious  services  of  any  kind.  Rarely  is 
there  such  an  opportunity  for  a  good,  live  man 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only  on  his 
immediate  charge,  but  yet  more  on  the  many 
comers  and  goers.  The  ever-changing  ter¬ 
minus  is  purged  of  its  grossest  evils  by  the 


Railroad  Company  refusing  to  sell  lots,  lest 
they  should  be  occupied  by  saloons.  At  Kit 
Carson,  however,  this  preventive  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  to 
counteract  the  evil  by  good. 

_  £'*****•  | 

Churches  Organized— New  Presbyterian 
churches  have  just  been  organized  in  Colorado 
Territory,  at  Pueblo,  and  at  Colorado  City,  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  ;  at  La  Cyyne,  Kansas, 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  Broom  ;  at  Que-ne-mo  by  Revs. 

T.  Hill  and  Y.  M.  King ;  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
(German);  and  at  Ployd  in  the  same  State,  by 
Rev.  E.  H.  Chatterton  ;  at  Elk  Prairie,  Mo., 
by  Dr.  Norton  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Jenkins  ;  and  at 
Ithaca,  Mich.,  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Willett. 

'  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE. 

Black  Hawk  Poiist,  March  7,  1870. 

By  appointment  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Colorado  was  held  at  Denver 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  18,  in  the  room  . 
occupied  by  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  your  correspondent. 

The  boundaries  include  the  Territo-  . 
ries  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Montana. 

There  were  present  five  ministers 
and  three  ruling  elders;  Bros.  Day, 
Hamilton  and  Campbell  being  the  pi¬ 
oneer  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
Territory.  Father  Hamilton  came  in 
with  the  great  rush  of  adventurers  to  1 
Pike’s  Peak  in  1859.  Bro.  Day  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1862,  and,  and  after  securing 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Denver, 
and  the  erection  of  its  church-building, 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  Valmont, 
organized  at  St.  Train,  and,  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  has  been  the 
“head  and  front”  of  the  mission  work 
I  in  the  Territory.  One  member  was 
j  thirty-two  days  crossing  the  plains  with 
h  s  little  family.  Another  came  driv¬ 
ing  a  six-mule  team,  determined  to  find 
a  field  of  labor,  or,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  make  one.  One  had  come  nearly 


I 
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Ap,  . . 

700  miles  to  attend  Presbytery.  They 
know  what  it  is  to  endure  hardships, 
and  sympathize  with  the  Master,  ‘‘who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
endured  the  cross.”  Rev.  Lewis  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev. 

A.  R.  Hay,  Stated  Clerk. 

Action  was  taken  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Presbyterian  Academy  within 
I  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 

The  General  Assembly  was  request- 
.  ed  to  form  a  separate  Presbytery  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  W  yoiniog, 
Utah  and  Montana  Territories. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen 
commissioners  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly:  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
Elder  Chambers,  principals ;  Rev.  Chas. 
M.  Campbell  and  Elder  Ridgley,  alter¬ 
nates. 

The  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  in¬ 
terest  was  the  mission  work  ot  the 
Church. 

Members  of  Eastern  Presbyterian 
churches  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  Some  have  made  shipwreck 
of  their  hopes.  Men  who  for  years  had 
served  acceptably  as  office-bearers  in 

j  Eastern  churches  have  here,  in  some 
I  instances,  become  Sabbath-breakers, 
blasphemers,  anci  drunkards;  while 
many  others  have  grown  careless  and 
indifferent.  But  there  are  some  who 
have  longed,  and  prayed,  and.  hoped, 
and  through  long  years  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  still  hoped,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  have  Presbyte¬ 
rian  preaching  in  their  far-off  Western 
homes.  They  feel  that  they  have  beef 
sadly  neglected  by  the  mother  Church 
Some,  despairing  of  help,  have  joined 
other  denominations. 

'  This  being  the  first  opportunity  for 
j  concerted  action,  the  Presbytery  be¬ 
came  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  Territory. 


the  missionary  fields  are  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  there  is  imperative  and  immedi¬ 
ate  need  for  twelve  more  ministers.  It 
was  felt  by  the  Presbytery  that  the 
Church  at  large  was  not  fully  awake  to 
the  condition  of  these  Territories,  es¬ 
pecially  Colorado.  That  while  the 
tidal  wave  of  wickedness,  the  cess-pools 
of  iniquity,  and  the  desperadoes  that 
came  in  with  the  surging  mass  of  gold-  j 
seekers  have  passed  on,  and  a  more 
permanent  population  taken  their 
place,  yet  the  fruits  of  the  first  sowing 
are  seen  in  our  anti  Sabbath  and  anti- 
religious  communities.  These  commu¬ 
nities  must  be  evangelized. 

Again,  capitalists  are  giving  great 
attention  to  the  Territory.  •  The  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Denver  Paoific  Railroads  will 
soon  form^a  junction.  Several  colonies 
of  emigrants,  containing  from  100  to 
200  families  each,  are  soon  expected, 
and  it  behooves  the  Church  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  active  in  possessing  the  land. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Presby- 1 
tery  much  time  was  given  to  devotional 
exercises.  These  exercises  culminated 
in  the  services  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
were  seasons  of  deep  solemnity,  of 
heartfelt  consecration,  and  gilding 
anew  for  tho  work  yet  to  be  done,  the  j 
sacrifices  yet  to  be  made.  It  was  the 
mount  of  privilege,  wherojhe  brethren 
would  fain  have  tarried  longer.  So  en¬ 
joyable,  so  precious,  that  they  could 
not  think  of  waiting  six  months  for 
another.  When  the  hour  for  parting 
came,  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Black 
Hawk  in  two  weeks. 

Denver  is  beautiful  for  situation. 
Upon  a  high  table-land, with  the  Snowy 
Range  sweeping  around  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  it  at  once  captivates  the  heart  ot 
the  stranger. 

Presbyterianism  in  the  city  seems  to 
bo  arising  from  the  troubles  of  the 
past,  and  preparing  to  act  well  her 
part  in  the  opening  effort  to  christian¬ 
ize  the  Territory. 


to* 
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The  Westminster  Church,  if W*»  wor¬ 
shiping  in  the  Baptist  building,  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  build  a  house  of  worship 
soon.  The  elder  of  this  church,  Mr. 
Simon  Court,  is  represented  to  have 
done  more  for  Presbyterianism  than 
any  other  layman  in  the  Territory.  All 
honor  to  the  noble  men  wlio  are  bear¬ 
ing  our  banner  to  the  front! 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


PROM  THE  ROC'liY  MOUNTAINS. 
First  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado. 


This  Presbytery,  constituted  by  the  No¬ 
vember  session  of  the  Assembly  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  met  at  Denver,  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  18th,  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  church.  Its 
held  covers  the  territorial  limits  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

There  were  present  five  ministers  and 
three  ruling  eldern.  Of  the  former,  Father 
Hamilton  came  into  Colorado  with  the 
great  rush  of  adventurers  to  Pike’s  Peak 
in  1859  ;  Brother  Day  followed  in  1862, 
and  securing  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver, 
took  charge  of  the  enterprise  at  "V  alemont, 
organized  at  St.  Train,  and  with  his 
characteristic  energy  has  been  “  the  head 
and  front  of  Mission  work  in  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

One  was  thirty-two  days  in  crossing  the 
plains  with  his  little  family.  Another 
crossed  the  plains  driving  a  six  mule  team, 
bound  with  the  blessing  of  God  to  find  a 
field  of  labor  or  make  one.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  of  Presbytery  one  member 
had  come  nearly  700  miles.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  endure  hardness  and  sympa 
thize  with  Christ,  “  Who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross.  ” 

Bev.  Lewis  Hamilton  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Bev.  A.  B.  Day  stated  clerk. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
your  correspondent.  Action  was  taken 


for  the  establishment  of  a  PresbyterM 
Academy.  Within  plain  view  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  three  large  and  substantial 
brick  school  buildings,  connected  with  the 
Episcopal,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  churches. 

A  request  was  prepared  for  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  to  place  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Territories  of  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Montana,  into  a  Presbytery  by 
themselves,  to  be  connected  with  the  Syn¬ 
od  of  Nebraska,  and  leave  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Colorado  to  be  known 
as  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Synod  of  Kansas. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen 
Commissioners  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly:  Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Elder 
Chambers,  principals.  Bev.  Charles  M. 
Campbell  and  Elder  Bidgely,  alternates. 

The  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  inter¬ 
est  was  the  mission  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  Territory.  The  members  of  East¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  churches  are  to  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  Territory. 
Some  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
hopes.  Men  that  have  for  years  served 
acceptably  as  office-bearers  in  Eastern 
churches,  have  here  in  some  instances 
become  Sabbath-breakers,  blasphemers, 
and  drunkards.  Others  have  become 
careless  and  indifferent.  But  there  are 
:  still  others  who  have  longed  and  prayed 
for  years  that  their  ears  might  be  glad¬ 
dened  by  Presbyterian!  preaching  in  their 
far  off  Western  homes.  They  feel  that 
they  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
mother  Church.  Some  of  them,  despair¬ 
ing  of  help,  have  joined  the  Methodists. 

The  meeting  of  Presbytery  affording 
the  first  opportunity  for  concerted  action, 
became  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
destitutions  of  this  Territory. 

Twelve  more  ministers  are  imperative¬ 
ly  needed  at  once  to  supply  promising 
missionary  fields.  Will  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  our  Theologi 
cal  Seminaries  heed  this  call  of  God’s 
providence  ?  And  will  the  churches 
guarantee  that  an  ample  support  shall  be 
given  ?  The  work  will  require  consecra¬ 
tion  of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  conse¬ 
cration  of  means  on  the  other. 


It  was  felt  by  the  Presbytery  that  tne 
Church  at  large  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  condition  of  these  Territories,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  Colorado.  While  the  tidal 
waves  of  wickedness  that  came  in  with 
the  gold-seekers  have  passed  on,  and  a 
more  permanent  population  has  taken 
their  place,  yet  the  fruits  of  the  first  sow¬ 
ing  are  still  seen  in  a  strong  anti-Sabbath 
and  anti-religious  influence.  These  com¬ 
munities  must  be  evangelized. 

Again,  capitalists  are  giving  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Territory.  The  Kansas 


FROM  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


500  MILES  WINTER  STAGING. 


BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Upon  the  adjournment  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  a  seat  was  secured  in  the  coach 
for  Southern  Colorado.  As  a  fit  prep¬ 
aration  of  mind  for  the  trip,  various 
friends  related  their  experience  of  ter¬ 
rible  storms  on  the  “divide.”  But  a 

anti  *  the  ^Denver*  Pacific  Railroads^'wil]  ®hort  time  Previous  tbe  driver  had  lost 

soon  form  a  union.  Several  colonies  of  _  waJ>  au<^  alter  wandering  all  night 

emigrants  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  the  Storm,  had  at  length  brought 

Jfamilies  each  are  soon  expected,  and  it  be-  the  chilled  and  benumbed  passengers 

jhooves  the  Church  to  he  equally  active  to  breakfast  where  tbe  evening  before 

in  possessing  the  land.  they  had  taken  supper.  The  heavy 

During  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  much  double  blanket  curtains  of  the  stage 

time  was  given  to  devotional  exercises,  were  corroborative  of  the  tales  of 

which  culminated  in  the  services  of  the i  nr.ij  „  i  mu  „ 

.  ,  i  cold  and  storm.  The  passengers 

Sabbath.  They  were  seasons  of  deep  so-  .  .  ,  „  ,  r  °  , 

i  ,  consisted  of  a  ranchman,  who  had 

lemmty,  of  heartfelt  consecration  and  ’ !  . 

girding  for  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  _  eec  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
the  sacrifice  yet  to  be  made.  It  was  the  islatnr©,  a  Spanish  speculator,  a  French 
mount  of  privilege,  where  the  brethren  KiiuQr,  and  an  Eastern  invalid,  all 
would  fain  have  tarried  longer.  When  heavily  armed  with  revolvers.  The 
the  hour  of  parting  came,  they  adjourn-  staple  of  conversation  was  a  horse- 
ed  to  meet  at  Black  Hawk  in  two  weeks,  race  to  take  place  the  following  day. 
Denver  is  beautiful  for  situation.  Up- 

UNUSED  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

on  a  high  table-land,  with  the  snowy 

range  sweeping  around  to  the  westward,  While  changing  the  mail  at  Califor- 
it  at  once  captivates  the  heart  of  the  Bia  Ranch,  two  young  men  came  out 
stranger.  Presbyterianism  in  the  city  of  a  neighboring  log  tavern.  To  the 
seems  to  be  arising  from  the  troubles  of  inquiry — how  he  enjoyed  bis  dinner? 
the  past,  and  preparing  to  act  well  her  _one  replied  that  it  was  the  first  time 
part  in  the  opening  effort  to  possess  the  h„  had  eyer  tak<Jn  dilmer  at  a  taTen)j 

Penitoiy.  ,  and  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  could 

JA  -j  JjiiyrKl  h  frULirv  eat  at  al]'  ^obably  he  was  more 

i  a  A  -br  i  ,  at  home  camping  out,  or  “  batching  ” 

“wy- '  r  /U-  it~]  it  in  some  log  cabin  or  “  dug  out." 

'life  Westminster  congregation  are  now  INDIANS, 

worshipping  in  the  Baptist  church  ;  but  Late  ;n  the  afterB00n  w0  com. 

under  the  impetus  of  a  fresh  baptism  of  ,  .  , ,  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

,,  -a-  a  ...  ,,  ,  menced  passing  earth  forts  and  block 

the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  expecting  to  *  ® 

arise  and  build  in  a  very  desirable  section  _oase8;  suggestive  of  Indian  depreda- 


of  the  city.  The  elder  of  this  church, 
Mr.  Simon  Cort,  is  represented  to  have 
done  more  for  Presbyterianism  than  any 
other  layman  in  the  Territory.  All  hon¬ 
or  to  the  men  who  are  so  nobly  bearing 
our  banner  to  the  front. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


tions.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  “the 
terror  by  night”  and  “  tbe  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day.”  One  was  of  an  Indian 
attack  upon  tbe  stage  coach,  when  the 
driver,  cutting  loose  the  horses  for  the 
passengers  to  mount,  and  taking  up 
behind  himself  the  only  lady  passen- 
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@r,  with  her  babe,  brought  them  safe- 
y,  amid  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bul¬ 
lets,  to  a  neighboring  fort.  The  fron¬ 
tier  settlers  see  no  romance  in  the 
Indian.  To  them  they  are  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  nuisance.  But  the  Indians  are 
|  not  the  only  dangerous  ones  on  the 
.  frontier.  In  the  space  of  a  few  miles 
along  that  stage  road  ten  persons  are 
reported  to  have  met  violent  deaths 
within  the  past  few  years. 

'  SMOKED  OUT. 

As  evening  came  on,  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  were  buttoned  down  closely,  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoko  in  the  stage 
became  unendurable,  and  refuge  was 
sought  with  the  driver  outside.  The 
discomfort  of  the  cold  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  strange  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  rendered  more  wierd- 
like  by  the  shadows  and  deepening 
gloom  of  night.  Far  out  before  us  the 
foothills  were  on  fire,  presenting  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  flame  for 
miles.  Late  at  night  we  arrived  safely 
at  Colorado  City. 

“NO  PRESBYTERIANS.” 

The  following  morning  diligent  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  lor  Presbyterians, 
with  but  little  success;  the  universal 
answer  being  that  there  was  none  in 
that  section.  If  this  same  answer  had 
not  been  received  in  almost  every  new 
place  visited  by  the  missionary  of  the 
Church,  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  discouragement.  But  ex- 
perience  has  shown  the  answer- to 
|  mean  that  the  Presbyterian  and  kin 
dred  element  of  that  section  waslidt  ii 
known  as  such.  In  the  absence  of 
their  own  church,  they  are  aecustom- 
ed  to  attend  the  Methodist  or  any 
other  evangelical  church  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  are  classed  with  the  de¬ 
nomination  they  attend.  With  no 
minister  of  their  own  denomination  to 
call  them  out  and  rally  them  around 
the  church,  they  remain  unknown. 
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Then,  in  new  localities,  denomination 
preferences  are  but  little  spoken  of. 
Upon  one  occasion  a  ruling  elder 
moved  i&to  a  new  settlement.  After 
a  residence  ol  a  few  months  he  re- ' 
marked  that  his  family  were  about  the 
only  Presbyterians  there.  A  canvass 
of  the  village  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
others  who  were  communicants  in 
Presbyterian  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Similar  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  at  Colorado  City,  where  af¬ 
terwards  were  found  from  ten  to 
twelve  communicants. 

Unabie  to  gain  any  clue  to  them  at 
first,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  Methodist  church  for  a  public  meet¬ 
ing.  While  thus  engaged  a  man  came 
rushing  up,  as  if  fearful  I  might  escape 
him,  and  seizing  my  hand  exclaimed 
that  he  had  heard  that  I  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister — that  I  must  go 
home  with  him.  “  Certainly  I  with 
pleasure !  Where  do  you  live  ?” 
“About  twenty-five  miles  down  h^rol” 
A  good  pair  of  mules  made  the  miles 
seem  short,  and  in  due  time  we  were 
at  the  ranch  of  elder-  John  Irvine. 
The  next  day  his  son,  mounting  a  po¬ 
ny,  went  forth  to  summon  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  preaching  on  the  following 
evening.  And  when  the  evening 
came,  thbteam  was  sent  out  to  bring 
them  in  and  return  them,  home,  tip 
team  and  young  driver  thus  doing  ser¬ 
vice  until  after  midnight*  .  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  an  attentive  audience  of 
sixty  gathered  in  those  two  log  roon&. 
Presbyterians  thinking  of  removing 
to  Southern  Colorado,  can  receive 
much  valuable  information  by  address¬ 


ing  Mr.  John  Irvine,  El  Paso  Post 
Office,*  El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 
Two  days  passed  pleasantly  under 
that  hospitable  roof.  The  third  day, 
furnished  with  a  pony,  1  rode  into 


Y 


PUEBLO. 


I 


. .  ...  A 

This  village  is  the  county  seat  of 
Pueblo  County,  situated  on  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  River,  at  the  proposed  crossing 
of  the  Denver  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  district  in  the  Territory.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  along 
its  ranges;  population,  1,000.  The 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have 
church  buildings.  The  former  have 
the  only  organization,  and  the  latter 
the  only  resident  minister.  On  Sab¬ 
bath  a  crowded  court-room  attested 
the  interest  that  was  felt  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Methodist  minister  of  the  village, 
and  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  who  had  come  forty-five  miles 
for  the  purpose,  took  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  With  full  hearts  and  tearful 
eyes  the  children  of  God,  from  various 
communions,  North,  South, East,  West, 
gathered  for  the  first  time  around  the 
table  of  their  common  Lord.  One 
remarked  that  it  had  proved  to  her 
the  day  of  days — the  one  bright  spot 
that  carried  her  back  to  the  precious 
Christian  privileges  of  the  East.  An¬ 
other,  who  had  often  wept  by  the 
hour  her  isolation  from  the  Church, 
and  often  wondered  at:  tho  strange 
providence  that  had  so  deprived 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CORRESPONDING 

COLORADO  CITY.  * 

Messrs.  Editors— This  place,  with  improved 
facilities  of  access,  will  yet  be  one  of  consider¬ 
able  resort.  Above  it,  far  up  into  the  heavens, 
towers  Pike’s  Peak.  One  and  one-half  miles 
to  the  west  is  the  celebrated  garden  of  the 
gods.  Three  miles  distant,  in  a  romantic  ra¬ 
vine,  are  several  valuable  sulphur  springs, 
reputed  to  be  of  great  medicinal  virtues.  A 
lone  consumptive  and  rheumatic  were  camping 
near  by  in  search  of  health.  A  brief  conver¬ 
sation,  and  a  few  tracts  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  “the  waters  of  life” — “the  Fountain 
of  healing.”  A  short  distance  further  up  the 
canyon  the  Fountain  Qui  La  Bonnille  pours 
down  the  mountains,  forming  a  series  of  beau-' 
tiful  cascades. 

Colorado  City,  the  county  seat  of  El  Paso, 
has  a  population  of  a  few  hundreds.  Tim 
Methodists  have  the  only  church,  and  they 
are  without  regular  preaching.  They  have  a  ' 
prosperous  Methodist  Sabbath-school,  under  | 
the  efficient  superintendence  of  Judge  Doug¬ 
las,  the  ruling  elder  of  our  little  church. 

According  to  previous  appointment,  the 
Methodist  church  was  well  filled  to  witness 
the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
their  neighborhood.  The  Presbyterians  of 
that  section  had  often  conferred  together  with 
reference  to  a  church ,, |  but  as  the  weary 
months  passed  by — as  Sabbaths  came  and 
passed  without  a  preacher,  they  had  almost 
given  up  all  hope  of  being  looked  after  by  the 
Church  of  their  choice.  Therefore,  when 
they  saw  a  prospect  of  securing  church  privi 


her  of  sanctuary  privileges,  now  took  leges  they  “  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then 
CQurago  as  she  saw  how  God  was  was,  qjif  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  oui 
siring,  herself  and  .Othert?  to  bo  sinarimr.  *  *  *  T 

rtUclctis  arQuud  which  other  Cltffistiah 
elements  !teighfi|'gk'ther — the  mfistaid 
fdrom  which wnight  spring  a  Chris¬ 


tian  church  and  Christian  civilization. 
Tfio  preciousness  of  such  scenes  as 


tongue  with  singing.  *  *  *  The  Lord 

*  done  great  things  for  us ;  whereof  we  are 
glad.”  f 

r .  .Again  taking  stage  across  the  ‘  ‘  stormy 
divide,”  we  returned  to  Denver.  The  follow- 
we  again  took  stage  for  the 
[tains.  Across  the  plains  to  the  foot 


Ji 


in"  morning 


were  witnessed  upon  that  Sabbath,  in  hiik\  *ij?  through  crooked  and  narrow  ravines, 
that  frontier  village,  must  be  seen  and,  where ’the  sun  made  an  overcoat  uncomforta- 
fdt  to  be  realized.  Could  our  younger  !  ble ;  over  three  different  summits,  where  the 

.  .  .  ,  c  ,,  .  •  snows  swept  furiously,  and  down  steep  moun- 

mimstry  know  of  the  joy  of  Buch  la-  -“Vy"®  A  i  e  n 

A  ,,  tain  sides,  with  six  spirited  horses  on  a  lull 

borii,  they  would  the  more  earnestly  _ 

I  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 


trot — were  the  experiences  of  the  day.  A 
sharp  turn  around  a  jutting  rock,  and  we  were 
in  the  far-famed  Gregory  Gnlch.  The  leaden- 
colored  waters  of  the  creek,  looking  like  dirty 


wash  suds,  and  the  thump  of  quafflB  L  « 
attested  the  vicinity  of  gold  mines.  A  few 
miles  up  the  ravine,  and  we  were  at 

black  hawk  and  central. 

These  towns,  stretching  along  up  the  ravine,  i 
form  one  continuous  settlement,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  from  five  to  eight  thousand.  The 
various  churches  are  represented  there.  The 
Rev.  George  Adams,  late  chaplain  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Black  Hawk.  The  Presbyterian  church  of 
Central,  organized  at  an  early  day,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  various  vicissitudes,  was  at  length 
supposed ° to  be  dead.  Under  the  impetus 
given  to  Presbyterianism  by  the  formation  of 
a  Presbytery,  the  church  has  revived,  and 
invited  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Iowa,  to 
take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  The  opening 
is  a  favorable  one,  and  should  be  improved. 
The  first  preaching  in  the  mountains  was  due 
to  Horace  Greeley.  In  his  celebrated  trip  to 
Colorado,  in  1859,  he  attended  Presbyterian 
preaching  in  Denver.  Approaching  the  min¬ 
ister  after  service,  he  said,  “Go  up  to  the 
mountains  1  go  up  to  the  mountains!  The 
people  are  there!"  Seizing  upon  the  hint, 
father  Hamilton  pressed  on  with  the  surging 
crowd  to  the  mountains.  Taking  his  stand  in 
the  street  of  the  newly-formed  city,  he  had  a 
congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred.  Soon 
a  temporary  organization  was  effected  with  i 
sixty-five  members,  the  great  majority  of 
1  whom  had  been  members  or  ruling  elders  in 
the  East. 

Being  in  advance  of  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
a  team  was  secured,  and  a  visit  made  to 
GEORGETOWN. 

This  place,  situated  on  Clear  creek,  at  the 
base  of  the  snowy. range,  is  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Just  above  the  cit}r  is 
Gray’s  Peak,  over  14,000  feet  high.  George¬ 
town  is  the  centre  of  the  silver-mining  district, 

and  has  a  population  of  from  two  to  four 
thousand. 

After  canvassing  the  place,  public  services 
were  held  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church  organized  with  sixteen 
members.  After  the  benediction  came  a  hearty' 
hand-shaking  by  members  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  and  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
congratulation  made  it  good  to  be  there. 


Nest  morning,  rising  L  — >  - 

the  face  of  a  raging  snow  storm,  for  Black 
Hawk,  twenty  miles  distant,  arriving  in  time 
for  breakfast  and  Presbytery.  At  one  time 
the  snow  and  wind  swept  the  mountains  far 
below  us,  then  eddied  around  us,  and  then,  as 
we  descended  into  the  valleys,  left  it  raging 
far  above  us. 

IDAHO. 

After  Presbyterial  services  at  Black  Hawk, 
on  Sabbath  morning,  a  Committee  of  Presby¬ 
tery  went  over  the  mountain  (three  miles  on 
the  one  side,  and  three  miles  down  on  the 
other,)  to  Idaho,  where  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  organization  of  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church.  This  place,  with  its  mineral 
springs,  is  the  Saratoga  Springs  of  Colorado. 
It  has  comfortable  hotels  and  bath-houses,  and 
is  a  place  of  much  resort.  The  upper  chamber 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice’s  house  was  well  filled. 
After  sermon,  letters  were  gathered  up ;  public 
examination  and  confession  of  faith  were 
made ;  one  was  baptized,  and  a  ruling  elder 
secured. 

BOARD  OE  PUBLICATION,  ATTENTION! 

An  organization  would  have  been  effected 
earlier,  but  the  minister  had  lost  his  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith ;  his  Hymn-book  was  without  the 
Form  of  Government,  and  he  had  forgotten 
the  ritual  for  ordaining  elders ;  consequently 
he  was  waiting  for  Presbytery  to  come  to  his 
relief.  By  the  way,  his  library  needs  replen¬ 
ishing.  Any  desiring  to  assist  him  to  some 
new  books,  may  send  books  or  money  to  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Schenck,  D.D.,  Board  of 
Publication,  821  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

The  organization  effected,  the  Committee 
returned  to  Black  Hawk,  in  time  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Monday  morning,  getting  an  early  start,  the 
Committee  reached 

GOLDEN  CITY, 

in  time  to  meet  an  evening  appointment,  and 
organize  a  church.  The  Methodist  and  Bap¬ 
tist  ministers  took  part  in  the  services,  and 
gave  the  new  enterprise  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians 
have  church  buildings  and  ministers.  The 
latter  have  also  the  beginnings  of  a  college. 
Golden  City,  thirteen  miles  west  of  Denver,  is 
on  a  first-class  water-power,  Clear  Creek, 
where  it  debouches  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the  stream  are 
extensive  flour  and  saw  mills ;  also  the  only 


I  paper  tmli  and  pottery  in  the  Territory.  Ex¬ 
tensive  coal  and  iron  mines  exist  in  the  vicinity. 
The  gateway  to  the  mountain  cities,  it  has 
before  it  a  future  of  considerable  promise. 

A  brief  sojourn  at  Denver,  and  we  were  off 
again  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


We  ahe  requested  to  answer' the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  have  the  meaning  of  the  interrogator.  If 
|  we  have,  the  answers  below,  we  believe  will 
prove  satisfactory : 

First.  Can  ministers,  connected  with  vari- 
our  Presbyteries,  complete  the  organization 
of  themselves  into  a  new  Presbytery  without 
presenting  their  letters  from  the  Presbyteries 
to  which  they  belong? 

-  Answer :  Ministers  as  such  (cases  of  neces¬ 
sity  excepted,  such  as  the  non-existence  of  a 
higher  judicatory,)  cannot  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Presbytery.  It  is  the  prerogative  1 
of  the  Synod  to  do  this.  Where  two  or  more 
Presbyteries  come  together,  lettersare  not  re¬ 
quired.  The  roll  determines  the  parties  go¬ 
ing  into  the  new  oi'ganization.  Where  por¬ 
tions  are  set  off  by  geographical  lines,  the 
same  is  true.  Where,  however,  a  Pi-esbyte- 
ry  is  made  up  of  ministers  from  different 
Presbyteries,  not  by  geographical  lines,  and 
not  by  bodies  coming  together  as  such,  lettei'S 
would  be  required. 

Second.  Can  a  minister  become  a  voting 
member  of  any  other  Presbytery  than  that 
with  which  he  is  regularly  connected  ?. 

Answer:  No. 

Third.  Should  Presbyteries  receive  minis¬ 
ters  from  Cumberland  Presbyteries  without 
examination?  .. • 

Answer :  No. 

Fourth.  Can  members  of  various  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  complete  the  organization  of 
themselves  into  a  new  Presbyterian  church 
without  presenting  letters  from  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong? 

Answer:  The  same  principle  holds  in  the 
case  of  churches  as  in  that  of  Presbyteries. 
Sec  answer  to  the  first  question.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  organizes  the  church  (cases  excepted.) 
It  can  join  two  churches  by  therolls,  but  must 
require  letters  or  open  profession  in  all  other 
cases.  *  '  ' 

ELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS. 

But  some  will  ask  :  “  How  about  the  moral 
nd  religious  condition  of  those  energetic 
nd  fast  gathering  people?”  My  stay  was 
hort  and  my  opportunities  for  observations 
yore  limited  ;  still  I  would  say  it  is  good,  be- 
ause  it  is  promising.  The  evangelist  here  is 
lot  called  upon  to  grapple  with  reckless  rude- 
less  and  stolid  ignorance.  The  grade  of 
ntelligence  is  high  ;  the  people,  as  a  general 

1 


thing,  are  more  ambitious,  more  pushing, 
more  hopeful  of  their  future,  than  anv  I  ever 
saw.  I  spent  one  Sabbath  at  Denver,  and 
observed  as  good  it  degree  of  decorum  in  the 
streets  as  we  generally  see  in  any  town  of  its 
sizj.  I  attended  the  Presbyterian  church,  a 
handsome  and  comfortable  house.  The  pews 
were  filled  with  people  whose  countenances 
and  deportment  indicated  high  intelligence. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells  is  the  pastor,  and  to  him  we 
felt  greatly  indebted  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  he  extended  to  our  party  during  our 
stay.  The  schools,  I  am  told,  are  very  good. 
On  our  way  to  Golden  City,  and  not  far  from 
it,  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains,  we  saw  a  large  and 
handsome  brick  building,  which,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  we  found  to  be  an  Episcopal  College  or 
Seminary,  especially  designed  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  ministers  of  that  Church.  It  afforded 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  ihe  pursuit  and  progress 
of  batter  things  than  gold  and  silver. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  COLORADO. 

Colorado — half  plains  and  half  mountains — 
is  destined  to  be  a  great  and  influential  State. 
It  will  unquestionably  be  for  all  time  the  great 
sanitarium  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resort 
of  the  admirers  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful. 
It  is  my  belief  that  here,  in  this  purest  and 
most  vital  of  all  atmospheres,  and  amid  such 
magnificent  surroundings,  a  now  type  of  the 
human  race  will  spring  up,  more  vigorous, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  more  energetic, 
and  probably  more  influential  than  any  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  J.  C. 


Kansas,  Oct  ,  1870. 


OUR  INDIAN  POLICY. 

0ne  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
tlie1  General  Assembly  (yet  for  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  space)  was  the 
j  debate  on  the  Indian  question,  which 
|  sprang  up  on  the  report  on  Foreign  Mis- 
j  sions.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  led  off  in  a 
motion  for  a  distinct  endorsement  of  the 
I  policy  of  the  government— that  is,  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  as  opposed  to  that  of  some 
military  leaders — which  was  described,  in 
a  word,  as  a  policy  of  civilization  as  op¬ 
posed  to  one  of  extermination.  This  he 
supported  in  a  speech  of  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  eloquence.  Others  spoke  in 
the  same  strain.  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge, 
who  had  been  out  on  the  Plains  during 
the  Summer  as  one  of  a  Peace  Com¬ 
mission,  joined  his  voice  in  pleading  for 


•*»<*  "MWJ"  ^ 

this  mild  policy,  while  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  almost  solitary  and  alone,  inti¬ 
mated  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story;  that  the  •“  poor  Indian  ”  was  an  un- 
tarn  eable  savage,  to  he  guarded  against 
as  a  wild  beast.  Just  as  we  are  going  to 
press  comes  a  letter  from  Colorado  con¬ 
firming  this  latter  view,  and  which  it 
seems  but  just  to  publish,  in  order  to 
give  a  fair  hearing  to  both  sides.  We  do 
so  the  more  readily  because  it  is  not  an 
anonymous  communication  ;  it  bears  a 
responsible  name,  that  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  who  is  on  the  spot,  and  is  able 
to  answer  for  himself.  Doubtless  there 
is  much  truth  in  what  he  says  ;  and  yet 
we  remember  the  words  of  good  old  Cy¬ 
rus  Byingtou,  missionary  to  tie  Choc-  j 
taws,  who  always  maintained  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  easily  managed  if  treated  with 
uniform  justice  and  kindness. 

A  SCALPED  MAN’S  FUNERAL. 

By  Rev.  F.  P.  Wells,  Pastor  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Denver,  Colorado. 

I  was  called  upon  yesterday  to  go  out 
some  twenty  miles,  upon  the  plains  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  by  Indians.  My  way,  for  the  en¬ 
tire  distance,  lay  along  the  valley  of  Cherry 
Creek,  through  a  fine  tier  of  farms.  In 
this  region  farms  are  improperly  called 
ranches,  and  farmers  ranch-men.  The 
people  living  in  the  houses  we  passed 
are  frontier  settlers.  The  service  was  to 
be  at  Lloyd’s  ranche.  Presently  we 
reached  it,  a  large,  well-built,  two-story, 
white  frame  house,  with  a  two-story  wing. 
It  had  a  door-yard  in  which  were  grow¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  hundred  choice  fruit- 
trees,  as  yet  only  two  or  three  years  old. 
Presently  about  eighty  frontier-settlers 
assembled ;  most  of  them  were  ranch¬ 
men  and  their  families. 

What  sort  of  people  do  you  think  they 
were  ?  I  will  try,  conscientiously,  to  give 
you  a  correct  impression  of  them  :  for 
the  character  of  these  fronii^h-men,  who 


are  the  victims  of  Indianh^jacres,  is  an 
important  item  to  be,,  considered  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  Indian 
question. 

So  many  excursionists  to  this  region, 
some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ministers 


of  the  Gospel,  in  writing  for  the  Eastern  1 
papers,  fill  their  articles  with  such  ac¬ 
counts  of  murders,  gambling  -  saloon 
fights  by  desperadoes,  and  lynching  of 
men  by  vigilantees,  obtained,  no  one 
knows  where,  unless  it  be  from  groups  of 
story-telling  topers  in  bar-rooms,  or  David 
Crocket’s  Adventures,  or  Shortfield’s 
Wild  Western  Scenes,  grouped  together 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
witnessed  them  all  during  their  brief 
visit,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  roughs,  that  those  who  read 
their  letters  must  conclude  that  the  more 
of  such  frontier  settlers  sent  out  of  the 
world  by  Indians,  or  each  other’s  bullets, 

the  better.  <  , 

,  Collect  eighty  persons  at  a  funeral  in 
any  farming  community  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  or  Ohio,  and  I  give  it  as  my 
candid  opinion  that  they  would  not  gen¬ 
erally  bo  as  well  dressed,  as  free,  and 
truly  polite  in  their  manners,  as  intelli¬ 
gent,  cultivated,  and  well-informed,  nor 
more  moral  or  truly  excellent,  than  were 
these  men,  women,  and  children.  Every 
one  of  them  came  from  the  States  within 
twelve  years,  and  most  of  them  within  five  ; 
and  I  fully  believe  were  among  the  most 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  towns  from 
which  they  emigrated.  They  wish  for 
religious  privileges,  and  think  of  build¬ 
ing  a  church.  Let  me  urge  the  man  who 
accepts  their  call  not  to  neglect  his  study, 
nor  preach  extempore,  unless  his  mind  is 
more  than-  Ordinarily  well  furnished  and 
disciplined,  if  he  would  command  their 
respect.  From  much  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  I  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  the  people  here  assem¬ 
bled  are  not  superior  to  the  ranch-men 
and  frontier  settlers  generally,  who  live 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  two  hundred  miles  southward. 

Presently  the  body  was  brought  in.  It 
was  that  of  a  moral,  capable,  trustworthy 
young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  herding  cattle,  with  three  other  men, 
some  sixty  miles  east  of  Denver,  fbudden- 
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ly,  wade  .separated  from  his  companions, 
a  troupe  of  mounted  savages  clashed  up¬ 
on  him  from  every  side,  shot  him  clown, 
took  his  horse,  and  left  him  scalped  and 
naked  upon  the  ground  with  an  arrow  in 
his  brain  and  a  bullet-hole  in  his  neck. 


friendly,  wdien  not  one  of  these  men,  ex¬ 
cept  by  chance,  could  drive  ten  head  of 
horses  across  the  plains  without  losing 
his  scalp. 

Fifth,  Who  does  not  think  it  a  shame 
for  our  Government  to  allow  these /ecc’ 
Indians,  year  after  year,  to  range  up  and 


They  then  attacked  the  three  other  men, 
fired  upon  them  continually  as  they  re¬ 
treated  three  miles  to  their  camp,  but 
succeeded  only  in  wounding  one  man 
severely,  and  robbing  them  of  two  horses, 
with  saddles  and  bridles.  Within  a  week 
this  band  of  Indians  have  killed,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  ascertain,  seventeen  white  peo¬ 
ple  ;  attacking  them,  in  every  instance, 
when  they  were  unprotected  and  compar¬ 
atively  defenceless.  Consequently  not 
one  Indian  has  been  killed. 

Blris  leads  to  another  important  ques¬ 
tion,  Do  these  ranch  and  frontier  men 
kill  or  cheat  Indians  ?  For  the  region 
above  indicated,  I  answer  unhesitatingly 
no.  They  deal  with  the  Utes,  or  moun¬ 
tain  Indians,  who  are  friendly,  on  terms 
that  are  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  But 
none  of  these  men  ever  saw  the  hostile 
Indians  of  the  plains,  except  when  they 
burst  upon  them  to  kill  and  burn  and 
plunder. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  state  a  few  facts  : 

First,  In  this  whole  region  you  cannot 
find  one  disinterested  man  among  the  law¬ 
yers,  physicians,  ministers,  or  people, 
who  does  not  believe  that  the  first  step 
towards  civilizing  or  Christianizing  these 
hostile  Indians  is  to  subdue  them  by  force 
of  arms. 

Second,  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
way  to  fight  them  is  not  to  chase  war -par¬ 
ties,  for  they  separate,  scatter,  and  ride 
fifty  miles  in  every  direction  in  a  single 
.night,  but  it  is  to  send  our  troops  against 
their  encampments.  The  warriors  will 
always  be  there  before  the  troops,  and 
they  can  be  brought  to  an  engagement. 

Third,  Who  does  not  think  that  the 
sympathies  of  humane  and  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  East  are  played  upon  by  de¬ 
signing  men  for  selfish  ends. 

Fourth,  Who  does  not  marvel  at  the 
credulity  of  members  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
mission,  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Win.  E. 
Dodge,  who  visit  Indians  with  presents, 
having  previously  informed  them  of  their 
I  intended  visit,  and  then  pronouuce  them 


down  the  very  centre  of  our  land,  murder¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  good  citizens,  and  de¬ 
stroying  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

Sixth,  Who  thinks  it  any  excuse  for 
our  Government  to  say  to  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  that  the  Indians  have  been 
cheated  by  its  own  officials.  In  this  re¬ 
gion,  surely,  they  have  not  been  wronged 
in  any  way  by  the  people. 

Seventh,  Who  does  not  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  feel  rebellious  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  so  much  loves,  and  for 
which  many  have  imperilled  their  lives,  t 
which  sells  him  land,  demands  full  taxes 
from  him,  and  yet  gives  him  no  protec¬ 
tion  from  these  merciless  savages. 

Eighth,  Who  does  not  regard  the  Gov-  ; 
ernmental  policy  of  feeding  Indians  and 
giving  them  supplies  as  senseless.  These 
Indians  are  lazy,  public  paupers  on  horse¬ 
back.  Day  after  day  friendly  Utes  pass 
my  door,  every  soul  of  them  a  beggar  and 
a  public  pauper  on  horseback.  Here 
i  comes  aUte  with  his  squaw  and  pappoose 
i  on  horseback  to  beg  for  biscuit,  and  in¬ 
deed  everything  else  we  have  in  the 
house.  The  squaw  could  support  her 
]  husband,  child,-  and  herself  by  taking  in 
Gv ashing.  But  no  ;  they  all  have  resolv¬ 
ed  that  they  'will  not  work.  If  you  or  I 
H  will  not  work,  will  the  Government  tax  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  to  feed  us,  while  we 
.  ride  around  on  horseback  ?  We  all,  with¬ 
out  exception,  for  their  good  as  well  as 
our  own,  would  quote  Genesis  iii.  19,  to 
the  Indians,  and  if  they  will  not  work 
■  would  wait  long  before  we  fed  them. 

Ninth,  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  blood 
of  hundreds  of  good  citizens,  has  wet  the 
ground  through  the  sinful  negligence  of 
our  Government  and  thg  selfishness  of  its 
own  agents. 

Tenth,  Who  thinks  «s!e  Government 
need  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  course  for  it  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  reference  to  frontier  settlers,  In¬ 
dian  agents  or  Indians.  Its  whole  duty 
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__ay  be  found  in  Rom.  xiii.  4  :  “  The 
Government  bearetli  not  the  svord  m 
vain  :  for  it  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  re¬ 
venger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil.”  If  a  white  man  murders  an 
Indian,  hang  him.  If  an  Indian  murders 
a  white  man,  hang  him.  If  the  particular 
warrior  who  did  the  deed  cannot  be  tak¬ 
en,  punish  the  band  of  butchers  and  rob¬ 
bers  to  which  he  belongs.  If  an  Indian- 
agent  in  partnership  with  a  Congressman 
defrauds  a  tribe  of  Indians,  hang  them 
both  ;  for  their  crimes  richly  deserve  such 
severe  punishment. 

Let  the  Government  simply  punish  evil 
doers,  and  all  this  shedding  of  blood  will 
at  once  cease. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  this  re¬ 
gion  have  greatly  desired  emigration,  and 
have  said  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
Indians,  lest  emigrants  and  visitors  should 
fear  to  come. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  when  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  others, 
should  speak  out,  that  people  at  the  East 
may  know  what  we,  who  dwell  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  these  massacres  and  depredations, 
think. 

Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota,  says 
that  since  1862  ten  white  men  have  been 
Rilled  I'o  one  Indian.  This  proportion  is 
not  too  great  for  this  region. 

Will  not  Eastern  humanitarians  exei- 
cise  a  little  sympathy  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  murdered,  scalped,  mu¬ 
tilated,  and  frequently  tortured  white 
men,  instead  of  lavishing  it  all  upon  the 

Indians  ?  , 

We  hope  and  pray  that,  for  t  e  n 
eio-ht  years,  unless  this  Inaian 

ZJ  ended,  ten  Into  »ge^ 

ami  Indian -ring  Congmitaaen  drf  l* 

,  dians  may  tell  for  every  «  of  oar  ert 

12  An’  Indian’s  soul  is  worth  “[ 

vours  or  mine.  The  blood  of  Christ- can 
yoms  .  rn.  fiosnelcen  tann? 

cleanse  it  from  sm.  Tne  Gospenc 

1  the  savage.  It  is  of  little  use  toevmv 

for  missionaries  to  go  among  them’ whdff 

they  are  hostile  and  roving. 
they  are  conquered,  and  have  a  ^ 

itation, may  there  he  manybenevolentmen 

and  women  ready  to  go  to  them  with  t  e 
1 1  T.  ,  ruble.  -  : Excursionists 

camnow  visit  the  mountains,  or  parks, -or 
plains  within  forty  miles  of  the  moun- 
eh  a  slio-htest  danger  from 


For  the  Presbyterian. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ? 

J/cssrs.  Editors— In  the  Presbyterian  Month¬ 
ly  Record  for  the  present  month  there  is  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Board  of  Publication,  from  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Colorado,  in  winch, 
speaking  of  the  distribution  of  tracts,  he  says : 
"These  tracts,  except  the  doctrinal  ones ,  have 
also  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  combatting  the  influence  of  errors 
so  rife  in  the  new  sections  of  the  land. 

I  have  put  one  clause  in  italics  to  call  special 
attention  to  it.  Have  the  types  fairly  reported 
■  the  manuscript  in  these  words?  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  they  have,  the  more  so^  because 
the  brother,  further  on,  speaks  of  "Sewing 
broadcast  gospel  truth,”  and  asks  for  tracts  on 
various  “  Controversies.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  hardly  supposable  that  those  whose  very 
office  presumes  their  supreme  fitness  for  con¬ 
serving  and  propagating  the  truth  would  a  - 
low  such  an  error  to  creep  into  the  types.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  in  a  quandary. 

I  have  admired  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our 
good  brother  Jackson  in  pushing  forward  our 
Church  on  the  frontier  along  with  the  mighty 
tread  of  advancing  population.  But  it  he 
wrote  that  sentence  as  published,  and  if  ie 
really  means  what  it  seems  clearly  to  imply, 
then,  for  my  part,  I  would  prefer  that  our 
Church  would  find  for  him  some  snug  berth 
in  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  where  he  could 
snore  away  the  remaining  years  of  this  century 

like  any  other  good  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Estab¬ 
lishing  churches  on  a  foundation  from  which 
the  doctrines  of  God’s  Word  are  excluded 
wiU  prove  like  building  castles  in  the  air,  and 
very  thin  air  at  that. 
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For  the  Presbyterian. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

Messrs.  Editors — A  correspondent  m  the 
last  number  of  the  Presbyterian  asks  what 
means  the  following  sentence  of  a  letter  of 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson’s,  published  on  page 
235  of  the  Record  for  October : 
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‘‘These  tracts,  except  the  doctrinal  ones , 
have  also  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  our 
missionaries  in  combatting  the  influence  of 
errors  so  rife  in  our  laud.” 

We  answer  your  correspondent  that  this 
sentence  reads  as  it  does  simply  through  an 
error  of  a  transcriber,  or  a  printer.  In  the 
original  letter  it  stands  thus: 

“These  tracts,  esyccialhi  the  doctrinal  ones, 
have  also  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  our 
missionaries  in  combatting  the  errors,”  &c. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  your  correspondent 
was  surprised  and  alarmed  when  he  read  the 
sentence  as  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  will  be  far  more  astonished  when  he  reads 
it.  His  diligence  in  liberally  distributing  over 
his  wide  field  the  books  and  tracts  of  our 
Board  of  Publication,  doctrinal  as  well  as 
others,  and  all  his  letters  relating  to  these 
publications,  show  that  he  very  highly  prizes 
doctrinal  tracts  as  an  indispensable  aid  to 
missionary  labor.  So  do  ah  our  missionaries 
who  have  used  them.  S. 

- - • 


THE  PREACHERS  WHICH  THE 
TIMES  AND  THE  COUNTRY 
DEMAND. 

By  Eev.  Sheld on  Jackson. 

“  Hallo  Munson  !  There  is  a  minister 
in  town.”  “A  minister  in  town  !  What 
is  lie  here  for  ?  Why  can’t  those  fellows 
let  us  alone  ?”  Such  was  the  exclama- 
|  tion  that  greeted  the  minister’s  arrival 
in  a  new  mountain  town. 

“  O  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you.  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wink  last  night,  I  was  so 
excited  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  again 
seeing  a  Presbyterian  minister,”  said  a 
mother  in  Israel  as  she  grasped  his  hand 
and  welcomed  the  missionary  to  her  new 
western  home. 

Thus  through  all  the  destitute  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  far  West,  a  very  few  have 
prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  minister, 
more  will  oppose  his  labors,  while  the 
far  larger  portion  of  the  community  w  ill 
remain  indifferent. 

But  whether  these  growing  communi¬ 
ties  ask  for  the  Gospel  or  not,  it  must  be 
sent  to  tbem.  The  Church  is  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  give  them  at  least  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing.  The  servants  of  the 
|  Master  are  to  go  out  and  “  compel  them 


to  come  in.”  Loyalty  to  the  country  and 
its  highest  interests,  and  loyalty  to  Jesus, 
alike  demand  that  'strenuous  and  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  shall  be  put  forth  to  evangel¬ 
ize  the  land. 

Men  must  be  sent  into  all  parts,  and 
the  very  best  men  of  the  Church.  They 
must  be  men  of  ability. 

That  Eastern  Presbytery  that  would 
license  a  certain  candidate  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  go  West,  knew 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  western  work. 
What  will  not  do  for  the  East,  will  not  do 
for  the  West.  One  or  two  poor  sermons 
will  sometimes  scatter  a  congregation  so 
that  it  will  take  the  labor  of  months  to 
build  it  up.  As  the  ablest  military  men 
are  most  needed  where  the  danger  is 
greatest,  so  the  ablest  ministers  should 
be  sent  where  the  spiritual  conflict  is 
fiercest.  This  conflict  is  most  moment¬ 
ous  in  the  great  Home  Mission  Field. 
For  as  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
West  will  control  the  political  destinies 
of  the  continent,  so  she  must,  eventually, 
control  the  religious.  The  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion,  Common  School  system,  Roman 
Catholic  power,  and  other  issues  of  the 
day,  will  find  their  solution  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  ground  of  the  West.  That  conflict 
is  now  waging,  and  the  leaders  of  God’s 
host  must  be  strong  men.  They  have  to 
deal  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  ac¬ 
customed  to  independent  thought,  and 
i  tinctured  with  almost  every  possible 
'  phase  of  infidelity  and  error.'  They  have 
to  meet  the  teachers  of  false  doctrine, 
and  scoffers  publicly  railing  against  the  , 
Church,  the  Sabbath,  the  family  relation, 
and  whatever  else  is  demanded  for  the 
true  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Camp- 
bellite  minister,  a  “  Soul  Sleeper,”  or  a 
i  Spiritualist,  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
j  Evangelical  -ministers,  and  announce  an 
i  afternoon  service  to  answer  the  morning 
1  sermon. 

j  The  missionary  work  requires  then  a 
class  of  -  ministers  who  are  able  to  meet 
native  and  imported  infidelity,  to  defend 
the  Gospel  against  gainsayers,  and  win 
the  respect  of  communities  by  tbeir  good¬ 
ness  not  only,  but  also  by  tlxeir  mental 
I  force.  _ 


.17  Men  of  Business  Tact. 

*•'  / 

Their  pork  is  not  all  done,  or  mainly 
done,  when  they  have  well  filled  their 
pulpits  and  well  discharged  their  ordina- 
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Men  of  Energy  and  Enthusiasm. 

All  their  material  surroundings  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  There  is  enthusiasm  in  the 
great  tidal  wave  of  emigration  that  sweeps 
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ry  pastoral  labors. 

!  They  are  surrounded  by  a  population 
but  little  accustomed  to  the  management 
Of  church  matters.  The  church  members 
are  mainly  young  and  inexperienced.  In 
the  churches  from  which  they  removed, 
the  older  and  more  wealthy  members 
transacted  the  business. 

They  are  also  in  moderate  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  with  many  of  them  just  starting 
in  business — the  first  few'  years  .involve  a 
daily  struggle. 

They  feel  unable  to  give  much  time  to 
church  matters.  In  some  instances  they 
have  not  the  consecration  that  will  lead 
them  to  inconvenience  themselves  for  the 
cause. 

From  these  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  the  minister  is  required  to  he  apt 
in  secular  matters.  He  will  often  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite  in  himself  Session,  Trus¬ 
tees,  Sexton,  and  Business  Manager  gen¬ 
erally.  In  some  places  he  will  have  to 
secure  the  hall  for  preaching  and  the 
means  for  paying  the  rent,  the  ire-wood 
(sometimes  sawing  it  himself),  the  Sab- 
bath-schgol  library,  himself  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  In  many  instances  he  will  plan 
the  Sunday-school  pic-nics  and  church 
festivals.  And  when  the  church  is  to  be 
built,  the  responsibility  will  be  thrown 
upon  him  of  securing  the  subscription, 
making  contracts,  providing  materials, 
overseeing  the  work,  carrying  the  hod 
and  keeping  everything  moving.  He 
frequently  performs  more  work  than  any 
other  man  on  the  job,  and  yet  feeds  the 
people  on  Sabbath  with  well  prepared 
sermons,  wrought  out  in  odd  hours. 
One  Missionary  brother  had  a  work-bench 
m  his  study  (which  by  the  way  was  the 
unfinished  loft  of  a  store  building)  and 
divided  liis  time  between  Hebrew  and 
Greek  roots,  and  the  church  material  and 
spiritual.  He  also  united  in  himself  the 
local  Bible,  Tract,  Temperance,  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Societies.  Good  business  tact  is 
an  important  element  in  the  efficiency 
of  a  Home  missionary. 


across  the  Continent.  There  is  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  the  power  of  numbers,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  volume  of  this  emigration — not  slow¬ 
ly  flowing  into  one  section  as  onr  forefa¬ 
thers  with  their  canvas-covered  wagons 
moved  into  Western  New  York  and  Ohio, 
but  borne  swiftly  along,  taxing  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  of  half  a  dozen  tmnk 
railways,  and  filling  up  a  dozen  different 
States  and  territories  at  the  same  time. 
The  unparalellecl  development  of  mate¬ 
rial  interests,  and  the  audacity  displayed 
in  great  national  undertakings,  are  quick¬ 
ening  all  the  energies  of  man’s  being  into 
extraordinary  activity. 

“  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  is  a  hot 
seething  cauldron,  out  of  which  are  com¬ 
ing  new  types,  new  powers,  new  combina¬ 
tions,  and  a  new  future.”  Therefore  the 
men  to  ride  safely  on  this  surging  tide, 
to  mingle  with  such  a  population,  and 
compel  them  to  pause  in  their  intense 
worldliness — the  men  to  guide  the  stir¬ 
ring  minds,  strong  energies  and  great  re¬ 
sources  of  the  West,  into  the  channels  of 
♦  he  Church,  must  themselves  be  men  of 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm.  We  need 

Men  of  strong  Faith  and  Consecration, 

Of  a  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Master’s 
service  that  shall  lead  them  to  seek  not 
so  much  a  large  salary  and  an  easy  field,  as 
abundant  work  and  a  bright  record  in 
heaven,  that  shall  lead  them  to  inquire 
not  what  is  easy,  but  what  will  the  Mas¬ 
ter  have  me  do — a  devotion  that  shall 
make  them  content  to  go  into  some  Wes¬ 
tern  village  where  no  church  spire  points 
heavenward,  or  cozy  parsonage  speaks  of 
comlort.  If  they  do  not  find  even  a  house 
to  rent,  they  can  do  as  many  others  have 
done  before  them,  move  into  a  barn. 

If  unable  to  afford  that,  they  can  put 
up  a  shanty,  and  make  its  one  room  an¬ 
swer  equally  well  for  kitchen,  bed-room, 
parlor  and  study.  If  the  study  does  not  an¬ 
swer  so  well,  some  merchant  will  allow  the 
use  of  the  unfinished  store  loft.  One  fron- 


tier  missionary  'would  mount  Ins  pony, 
and  ride  to  and  fro  on  tlie  broad  prairie 
for  Lis  study,  and  keep  up  liis  correspond¬ 
ence  seated  on  a  large  fiat  stone  behind  a 
hay  stack,  with  aboard  across  his  knees 
for  a  table.  If  unable  to  purchase  furni¬ 
ture,  it  is  surprising  how  dry -goods  boxes 
and  calico  can  be  transformed  into  loun¬ 
ges,  washstands,  bureau,  wardrobes,  dish 
closets,  &c.  One  missionary,  a  man  of 
ability  and  culture,  commenced  house¬ 
keeping  with  a  cook  stove,  and  a  few 
utensils,  home-made  table,  three  chairs, 
rented  bed  and  bedding,  two  small  crock¬ 
ery  bowls,  one  tin  tea-pot,  and  $5  in  cur¬ 
rency,  to  keep  his  family  in  provisions  for 
three  months. 

If  the  missionaries  do  not  find  a  church 
building,  tliev  take  their  turn  in  the 


trust  God  ;  urge  man ,  and  at  it  again  and 
again ;  watch  much  ;  guard  well  ;  work 
hard,  and  never  give  in.  Pray  hard,  and 
never  be  weary.  Lie  low,  and  look  high. 
Walk  closely  with  Christ,  sow  your  seed 
in  tears,  look  hard  for  trials,  and  hope  to 
the  end.  ”  Thus  the  work  requires  men  of 
deep  piety  and  earnest  consecration. 

And  this  is  no  ideal  character  !  Just 
such  men  are  scattered  all  through  the 
Church.  They  abound  in  the  West.  Men 
that  would  fill  with  acceptance  the  pulpits 
of  large  and  wealthy  churches- — whose 
D.  M.  (Doctor  of  Missions)  is  a  title  of 
equal  honor  with  D.D. — men  who  speak 
of  their  sufferings  and  toils  and  severe 
privations  as  “  inconveniences,”  who  in 
their  self-forgetfulness  and  sublime  devo¬ 
ur  tne  tjor)j  c|0  nof;  reaijZQ  that  they  are  doing 
school-house  or  hall,  until  they  can  build  any  morc  than  other  Christians. 


one.  If  there  is  no  membership  to  wel- 


are  the  men  now  at  work,  and 


come  and  cooperate  with  them,  Iney  do  suc}1  t>ie  men  wanted  to  occupy  the 


not  repine,  but  work  all  the  harder  until 
God  blesses  their  labors  and  raises  up  a 


‘re¬ 


gions  beyond”— men  of  ability,  of  intense 
energy,  of  an  indescribable  earnestness 


membership  from  the  unconverted  around  an(1  heroic  devotion  that  leads  to  socrifi 
them.  If  but  few  attend  preaching,  they  ces  an(j  hardships, 
see  in  those  few  the  representatives  of  the 
coming  thousands.  Nor  does  their  con¬ 
secration  permit  them  to  confine  their 
labors  to  their  own  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  eagerly  scan  their  State 
newspapers  for  intimations  of  the  location 
of  new  railroad  towns  or  growing  centres 
of  population,  and  if  within  reaching  dis¬ 
tance,  they  visit  them,  look  over  the 
ground,  perhaps  drive  a  stake  for  a  church, 
and  agree  t-o  give  tliem-occasional.preach- 
iug  until  some  one  else  can  be  secured 
to  occupy  the  ground.  Thus  extending 
their  o-vn  labors  they  sometimes  cover 
j  hundreds  of  miles  with  preaching  station- 
I  places,  and  even  then  wish  that  they  could 
multiply  themselves  an  hundred  fold  so 
as  to  reach  still  other  “  regions  beyond.” 

They  are  men  vho  are  not  afraid  of 
hardship,  and  when  the  cause  demands 
lit,  “can  come  astonishingly  near  to  liv- 
jing  upon  faith.”  At  least  some  of  them 
are  compelled  to  try  and  keep  their  fami¬ 
lies  on  9300  a  year,  or  give  up  their  fields. 

They  are  men  that  fulfil  the  charge  given 
to  a  missionary  colony  175  years  ago 
“  Despair  not  till  you  have  made  a  trial 


pinteto  ami  Omvrhe.s. 

Rev.  Slieldon  Jackson  having  accepted  his 
reappointment  as  District  Secretary  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Missions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Territories,  would  request  correspondents  to 
address  him  at  Denver,  Col. 

SYNODICAL  PROCEEDINGS, 

—  ' 
SYNOD  OF  KANSAS.  \  *  ' 

This  Synod  met,  according  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  at  Topeka,  on  July  12th, 
at  half-past  7  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rey.  S.  A.  Stoddard, 
from  Deuteronomy  v.  31.  After  the  religious 
services  and  the  reading  of  the  “Enabling 
Act,”  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Irvin.  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Reaser,  D.D. ,  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Chapman,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  minister  and  one  elder  from  each 
of  the  existing  Presbyteries,  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Resolved ,  That  six  Presbyteries  be,  and  are 
hereby  defined  within  the  bounds  of  the 


Synod  of  Kansas,  to  be  called  respectively, 
the  Presbytery  of  Highland,  the  Presbytery  of 
Topeka,  the  Presbytery  of  Neosho,  the  Pres- 
tery  of  Emporia,  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fh, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado. 

The  bounds  of  these  Presbyteries  are  here 
omitted. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highland  consists  of 
fourteen  churches  and  eleven  ministers,  and 
succeeds  the  Presbytery  of  Highland. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  consists  of  thirty- 
two  churches,  thirty-four  ministers,  and  two 
licentiates,  and  succeeds  the  Presbyteries  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  Smoky  Hill,  and  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  consists  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  churches,  eighteen  ministers,  and  one 
licentiate,  and  succeeds  the  Presbyteries  of 
Neosho  and  Humboldt. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  consists  of  nine 
churches  and  five  ministers.  This  is  a  new 
Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  F6  consists  of  one 
church  and  three  ministers,  and  succeeds 
Santa  F<b 

The  Presbytery  of  Colorado  consists  of 
three  churches  and  five  ministers,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  Colorado. 

On  motion,  the  Synod  took  a  recess  to 
enable  the  Presbyteries  to  convene,  and  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting.  The 
Presbyteries  of  Highland,  Topeka,  Neosho, 
and  Emporia  agreed  to  meet  at  4  o’clock  P. 
M.,  at  Topeka,  and  so  reported  to  the  Synod. 
The  Presbyteries  met  accordingly,  and  re¬ 
ported  subsequently  to  the  Synod  their  com¬ 
plete  organization. 

An  able  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
Five  Million  Fund.  Institutions  seeking  aid 
from  this  fund  were  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education,  to  be  investigated,  and  if 
worthy,  referred  to  the  Synodical  Committee 
on  the  Five  Million  Fund  for  endorsement. 

The  education  of  the  Indian  was  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  is 
believed  that  “the  doomed  race”  can  be 
saved,  and  elevated  through  the  school  and 
the  church.  The  East  is  in  sympathy  with 
this  subject,  and  will  generously  second  the 
movement  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas  in  this 
direction. 

The  sessions  of  the  Synod  were  harmonious 
and  hopeful.  The  field  is  large,  embracing 
Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Indian 
Territory,  but  it  must  be  cultivated.  To  do 


so  we  must  still  look  to  the  generous  East  for 
men  and  means.  The  United  Church  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  fail  us  in  these,  nor  in  a 
large  share  of  her  free-will  offerings,  to  build 
up,  at  this  time,  a  first-class  literary  institu¬ 
tion — the  necessity  of  the  far  West. 

The  Synod  adjourned  to  meet  at  Humboldt 
on  the  third*  Thursday  of  October,  1871,  at  1 

half-past  7  o’clock  P.  M. 

John  L.  Chapman,  Stated  Cleric  \ 

M  Presbyterian. 

Sheldon  Jackson,— Supt  nf  Missions. 

The  following  are  the  Churches  aiul  Pastors. 

Denver  1st  Church,  E.  P.  Wells. 

Denver  Stuart  Reunion,  W.  T.  Brown. 

Black  Hawk,  W.  E.  Hamilton. 

Valmont,  A.  It.  Day. 

Colorado  City,  II  B.  Gage. 

Pueblo,  G.  S.  Adams. 

Santa  Pe,  D.  P.  McFarland. 

Georgetown,  D.  H.’Mitchel. 

I  Idaho,  G.  Rice.  _  ~ 

|  St.  Vrain,  C.  M.  Campbell. 

I  Las  Vegas,  J.  A.  Annin. 

Fort  Union,  D.  W.  Eakins. 

Cheyenne,  W.  G.  Kephart. 

Laramie,  F.  L.  Arnold. 

Southern  New  Mexico,  .1  N.  Shultz. 

IIS  Western  “  “  J.  M.  Roberts. 

.  J.  Menard. 

STUART  RE-UNION  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

rpHE  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  at  the  unam- 
JL  mous  request  of  the  congregation,  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  Westminster  church 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  to  the  “Stuart  Re¬ 
union”  church,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  services  of  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Re¬ 
union,  not  only  by  earnest  and  persevering 
general  efforts,  but  especially  through  the 
“  National  Presbyterian..  Un^y*. Convention. 
The  name  of  the  church 'is  ms  much  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  great  historical; fact  ,a*$t  is  a  merited 
compliment  to  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 

this  movement.  < 

As  the  congregation  are  without  a  house  o 
worship,  and  are  about  building  a  memorial 
chapel,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  of  Re¬ 
union  propose  to  contribute  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  in  sums  of  one  bundled  dol¬ 
lars  each,  or  multiples  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
to  aid  the  congregation  in  their  laudable 
efforts  to  build  a  substantial  cliapel  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Re-union. 


Denver  City  is  situated  on  the  great  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  connected  with  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  the  Denver  branch 
to  Cheyenne,  and  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  gold  mines.  It  now 
contains  a  population  of  six  thousand,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  The  enterprise  has  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Colorado,  has  been  commended  by  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Five  Million  Memorial 
Fund.  We  shall  be  glad  to  aid  this  church 
in  their  laudable  efforts,  and  any  contribu¬ 
tions  sent  us  will  be  forwarded  by  us,  and  will 
also  be  credited  to  the  donors  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Five  Million  I1  und  as  a  part  of  said 
Fund. 

- - 

—  -«r—  t-» t- /■n  a  mrvTN 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 

First  day's  proceedings— Officers  of  Use 

Territorial  Sunday  ScJaool  associ¬ 
ation— Speeches  by  l>r.  Vincent.  Mr. 

Moody,,  and  othcrs-Intercsting  ex¬ 
ercises.  Wu/l^  10  g  /g"/*? 

The  Sunday  School  institute,  of  Colo¬ 
rado  territory,  began  its  sessions  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  this  city, 
yesterday  torenoon,  Reverend  E.  P. 
Wells,  presiding. 

The  presiding  officer  called  the  insti¬ 
tute  to  order,  and  the  exercises  were 
operred  with  prayer  by  Reverend  Mr, 
Stewalt,  of  Evans. 

The  prayer  was  followed  by  devotional 
exercises  from  9  to  9:30  o’clock,  conducted 
I  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody. 

The  roll  of  delegates  was  then  called. 
Delegates  from  the  several  cities  aud  dis  1 
tricts  of  the  territory  responded  to  their 
names. 

The  following  question  then  came  be¬ 
fore  the  institute  for  discussion  :  “Our 
terri t ori al  associ a t ion 

Mr.  Orahood,  of  Black  Hawk,  stated 
that  the  Territorial  Sunday  School  con¬ 
vention  was  held  two  years  ago  at  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  had  adjourned  to  meet,  at 
Georgetown,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
committee.  The* president  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  soon  after,  left  the  territory,  and 
no  convention  was  called.  He  hail  in  his 
possession  all  the  papers  of  the  territorial 
association. 

Reverend  B  T.  Vincent,  of  Denver, 
spoke  of  the  interest  that  had  hitherto 
been  taken  in  the  territorial  asso&gjtion. 


and  said  that  the  five  or  six  annum 
ventions  had  been  full  of  interest  and 
well  attended.  He  thought  that  after 
live  or  six  years  of  success  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  not  bo  given  up,  and  offered 
the  following  motion  : 

Resolved ,  Tnat  a  committee  of  five  be 
selected  by  the  chair  to  consider  the 
matter  of  reviving  the  Territorial  Sunday 
School  association  of  Colorado,  and  to 
nominate  officers  for  said  association. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected 
by  the  chair  for  said  committee:  Rev¬ 
erends  B.  T.  Vincent,  and  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  Denver,  G.  W.  Chambers,  of 
Valmont,  and  G.  H.  Adams,  of  Greeley, 
and  Mr.  H.  Orahood,  of  Black  Hawk. 
The  committee  were  instructed  to  make 
their  report  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Phillips  sang  “Sweet  rest  in 
'  heaven,”  the  audience  joining  in  the 
chorus. 

The  question,  “The  object  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,”  was  brought  before  the 
institute  at  10:30  o’clock  by  too  Rev.  J. 
H.  Vincent  D.  D. 

Mr.  Vincent  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  object  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
not  simply  to  instruct  children  in  bible 
knowledge,  and  regretted  to  hear  speakers 
and  Sunday  school  superintendents  ad  - 
dress  the  members  of  schools  as 
children,  carrying  the  inference  that 
only  children  were  taught,  and  only 
children  interested  in  Sunday  school 
instruction.  He  held  that  the  Sunday 
school  was  just  as  much  a  service  of  the 
church  as  the  preaching  and  the  prayer 
meeting;  that  there  was  as  much  author¬ 
ity  in  the  bible  for  religious  instruction 
by  rnean3  of  the  Sunday  school  as  by 
means  of  the  pulpit.  Although  it  was 
true  that  the  words  Sunday  school  were 
not  found  in  the  bibie,  it  was  also  true 
that  the)  word  pulpit  was  not.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  were  sent  abroad  to  teach  and  to 
instruct  ;  that  white  he  believed  in 
church  organization,  and  would  not 
leessen  in  any  degreee  its  divine 
authority,  he  would  include  the  Sunday 
school  as  a  part  of  die  church  work  and 
not  as  a  voluntary  association,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  church.  Robert  Raikea  did 
not  originate  the  Sunday  school,  as  is 
generally  supposed  ;  he  instituted  a  sec¬ 
ular  school  on  the  Sabbath  day.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  elevate  the  poor  and  ignorant 
children  and  by  educating  them  to  bring 
them  under  religious  influences.  Tne 
true  Sunday  school  idea  was  as  old  as  the 
Jewi-h  church.  The  speaker  quoted 


from  the  old  testament  wherein  the  Jews 
were  instructed  to  teach  one  another  and 
instruct  the  stranger  that  was  at  their 
gates  concerning  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
The  chief  object  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
to  work  for  the  conversion  ol'its  members, 
and  to  impart  religious  truths.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  should  include  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young.  Bible  truths  should  be 
studied  b.y  all.  Dr.  Vinceno’s  remarks 
were  full  of  fresh  thought  and  enlarged 
and  advanced  views  concerning  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  work. 

Mr.  Phillips  sang  the  beautiful  song, 
“Tell  me  the  old,  old  story,’’ 

A  promise  me  ting  was  held  from  II  to 
12  o’clock,  by  Mr.  Moody.  Pew,  if  any 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  meant 
by  promise  meeting.  Mr.  Moody  “rose 
to  explain”  that  the  object  of  such  a 
meeting  was  to  have  the  members  of  the 
institute  quote  some  promise  of  scrip¬ 
ture  precious  to  themselves.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  very  interesting,  many  taking 
part  by  repeating  verses  containing  prom 
ises  of  the  Lord  to  those  who  choose  to 
serve  him. 

The  sessions  of  the  morning  then 
closed  with  a  song  by  the  congregation, 
Mr.  Phillips  leading,  and  a  benediction 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Adams,  of  Greeley. 

AFTER  NOOX  SF.SSION. 

The  institute  convened  at  2:30  o’clock. 
After  prayer  and  singing,  the  presiding 
officer  anti  mneod  as  the  topic  for  the 
half  hour,  “Sunday  school  music,”  by 
Phil  id  Phillips.  This  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  on  Sunday  school  music  were 
very  praclial.  He  thought  there  ought 
to  be  more  Sunday  school  music  sung  in 
the  churches  and  vice  versa ;  or  rather 
that  tlie  earnestness  and  spirit  in  Sunday 
school  songs  should  pervade  the  congre¬ 
gations. 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise  the  com 
mittee  of  live  appointed  in  the  morning 
reported  the  following  resolution  and  list 
of  officers,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  now  as¬ 
sembled  under  call  of  the  ministers  and 
superintendents  of  Denver  be  recognized 
as  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Territorial  Sunday  School  association  of 
Colorado,  aud  that  the  following  persons 
be  elected  officers  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Reverend  E.  P.  Wells,  of 
Denver;  vice  presidents,  O.  W.  Shat- 

tuck,  of  Greeley  ;  - Fraser,  of  CaBon 

city,  and  A.  S.  Vandever,  of  Central  ; 
secretaries,  Hiram  Witter,  and  H.  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Denver. 


THE  HOME  FIELD. 

Home  Missions. 

“For  the  love  of  Jesus,  I  beseech  you  to 
send  us  a  minister!”  was  the  earnest  request 
recently  made  by  a  man  not  himself  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  who  had  a  Christian  wife.  He  rep¬ 
resented  a  growing  and  populous  neighbor¬ 
hood  without  a  minister  of  any  kind.  To  this 
and  other  verbal  requests  are  added  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail.  One  comes  from  Helena, 
Montana,  inquiring  whether  it  is  possible  to 
send  them  a  minister.  The  census  gives 
Helena  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,  and 
Montana  a  population  of  nearly  40,000 — 
largely  American  and  Protestant.  There  are 
many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  there,  to  the  writer’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  probably  ten  times  as  many  more 
of  whom  he  has  not  heard,  and  yet  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  Presbyterian  minister  at  work  iu  that 
Territory ! 

The  pastor  of  an  influential  church  in  Ohio 
writes;— “1  have  just  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 

13 -  in  Nevada,  in  which  he  laments  greatly 

that  such  as  he,  young  men  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  were  neglected  by  the 
Church  when  they  wandered  to  the  new  States 
and  Territories,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
followed  their  people  every  where.  He  said 
that  the  only  minister  who  had  ever  visited 
their  settlement  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  had  set  up  a  tent  for  worship,  put  a  cross 
on  top  of  it,  and  exercised  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  towards  all  around.  Dr.  B - regretted 

that  some  Presbyterian,  or  other  Protqstant 
minister,  did  not  come  along,  and  manifest 
something  of  the  same*dnterest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare,”  &c.,  closing  with  an  appeal  to  send,  if 
possible,  a  ministertfijl^lit  jection. 

Similar  letters  are  before  me  from  .promi- 
nent  Presbyterians  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  asking  that  ministers  may  ,be  found 
for  other  Territories  where  they  have  friends; 
also  from  ministers  whose  people  have  re¬ 
moved  to  the  far  West ;  and  these  perhaps 
are  representatives  of  a  large  class  who  have 
not  thus  given  expression  to  their  anxieties — 
a  class  who,  in  addition  to  the  general  interest 
which  all  Christians  and  patriots  should  feel 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  West,  have  a 
special  interest  because  some  of  tbeir  chil¬ 
dren  or  near  relatives  are  there.  Now,  the 
most  speedy  and  efficient  way  by  which  such 
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[  can  secure  the  wish  of  their  heart  is  by  an 
earnest,  prayerful,  and  personal  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  large  contributions  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  General  Assembly  recommended  to  the 
churches  a  collection  for  Home  Missions  on 
the  first  Sabbath  in  November.  Then  let 
those  in  every  church  who  have  friends  on 
mission  grounds,  or  who  have  been  led  to  feel 
a  special  interest  in  home  evangelization,  make 
it — 1.  A  matter  of  special  prayer  that  their 
own  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  other  of  God’s 
stewards,  shall  be  so  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  cause,  that  they  shall  make 
unusually  large  offerings  at  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing. 

2.  Make  it  a  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
tire-side  and  in  the  social  circle. 

3.  Pray  and  talk  over  the  matter  in  the 
prayer-meeting  until  all  are  enlisted. 

4.  Call  and  talk  over  the  matter  with  their 
minister.  Their  interest  will  quicken  his,  and 
lead  him  to  speak  earnest,  burning  words,  if 
not  preach  a  sermon,  before  the  collection. 

5.  Notice  what  members  of  the  church  are 
absent  on  collection  day,  and  call  upon  them 
during  the  following  week. 

In  many  congregations  an  efficient  plan  is, 
for  a  committee  of  the  ladies  to  call  on  the 
families  of  the  congregation.  Let  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  be  put  forth  to  make  the 
coming  collection  an  unusually  large  one. 

It- should  be  a  large  collection  to  relieve  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  present  embarrassments, 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  Church  to  her  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  to  realize  the  providence  of  God 

(in  re-union.  Coming  as  it  did,  when  God,  by 
means  of  the  several  Pacific  railroads,  was 
opening  a  highway  into  the  Territories,  it  was 
every  where  recognized  by  "the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  in  Presbyteries  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  these., two  .great  bodies  had  been 
brought  together,  among  other  things,  for  an 
advanced  movement  along  the  whole  frontier. 

This  great  object  is  in  danger  of  being  de¬ 
feated  through  present  and  prospective  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  treasury.  Retrenchment 
is  talked  of.  The  missionaries  at  the  front 
are  feeling  the  pressure  of  a  depicted  treasury, 
and  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  supply  of 
missionaries. 

One  missionary  (who  is  paying  two  per  cent, 
interest  per  month  for  money  to  replace  that 


winch- the  Board  "owes' In m,  but  is  unab.e  to 
pay,)  closes  one  of  his  recent  letters  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  embarrassments  of  his  situation— 

“  Here  I  am  for  service  or  slaughter.  A 
letter  just  received  this  morning  says  :— “  No¬ 
thing  from  the  Board  yet  No  man  ought  to  - 
run  the  risk  to  his  ministerial  usefulness 
which  I  am  compelled  to  do  by  this  failure  of 
my  salary.  After  negotiating  lor  a  three 
months’  credit,  to  fail  in  meeting  my  obliga¬ 
tions  then  is  too  bad.  This  is  trying  human 
nature  beyond  reason.  When  will  the  Church 
be  wise  towards  her  missionaries  ?  ’  Ike  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  a  class,  are  poor  men.  They 
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three  months,  until  the  quarter’s  wages  are 
due.  They  are  compelled  to  ask  credit  at  the 
stores,  promising  to  pay  when  their  quarterly 
remittance  is  paid.  If  the  Board  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  delay  that  payment,  the  missionary 
cannot  meet  his  promise,  and,  consequently, 
both  his  usefulness  and  credit  are  impaired. 
This  state  of  things  is  sending  useful  ministers 
into  secular  callings,  and  preventing  others 
from  entering  mission  fields.  Now,  it  the 
Church  would  have  missionaries  sent  out,  and 
kept  at  work,  she  must  give  the  Board  a  full 
treasury  for  that  purpose.  Let,  then,  every 
effort  be  put  forth  to  make  the  coming  collec¬ 


tion  a  large  one. 

Could  Christians  go  with  me  into  the  fron¬ 
tier  homes  of  their  children,  and  business 
places  of  their  sons,  they  would  need  no  ap¬ 
peal.  (It  is  no  uncommon  remark,  “  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  my  parents  know  how 
I  live  “  I  was  taught  very  different,”  &e.) 
Their  hearts  would  sink  within  them,  and 
when  they  returned  home  it  would  be  with 
the  feeling  that  they  must  do  something  at 
once  for  missions.  Though  they  see  it  not,  the, 
case  is  just  as  real,  and  the  need  as  urgent. 
Will,  then,  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  before  making  their  annual  contribu¬ 
tion,  take  this  state  of  things  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  lay  it  before  the  Master,  and  there,  on 
their  knees,  sincerely  ask  what  is  their  duty 
as  God’s  stewards,  with  reference  to  the  col¬ 


lection. 

Whole  territories  without  a  single  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  preaching  to  the  American 
population.  Other  territories  with  but  two 
or  three.  Large  and  growing  communities 
without  an  evangelical  minister  ot  any  kind, 
and  with  no  minister  to  keep  fresh  in  memory 
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early  gospel  training,  with  no  surrounding 
Q  religious  influence,  and  no  Sabbath  quiet. 
Thrown  daily  among  hard  men,  determined  to 
secure  wealth  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  com¬ 
pelled  to  witness  the  most  unblushing  pro¬ 
fanity  and  lewdness,  and  more  or  less  come  in 
daily  contact  with  the  vilest  of  both  sexes,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  religious  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  our  sons  become  blunted  and  reli¬ 
gious  habits  changed,  until,  under  this  daily 
hardening  influence,  they  are  prepared  to  go 
any  length  in  wickedness — to  become  so  hard¬ 
ened  as  to  face  a  judgment-seat  with  reckless 
bravado? 

!  As  one  was  about  to  be  swung  into  eternity 
!  by  a  vigilance  committee,  he  called  out  to  a 
!  comrade,  who  was  already  swinging,  “  Hold 
on,  Jack,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  hell!” 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  do  not  go  that  far,  yet  become 
profane,  drunken,  Sabbath-breakers.  I  meet 
them  constantly.  In  one  instance  he  was  the 
son  of  a  former  professor  in  one  of  our  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries.  Under  these  influences 
many  church  members  have  fallen,  until  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  join  with  maudlin  blas¬ 
phemy  in  asking  blessings  in  a  saloon.  I  have 
myself  met  with  one  who  was  formerly  an 
honored  ruling  elder,  now,  according  to  com¬ 
mon  report,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  gambler, 
drunkard,  and  frequenter  of  houses  of  prosti¬ 
tution.  Thousands  are  here  making  ship¬ 
wreck  of  their  hopes.  And  this  state  of  things 
must,  of  necessity,  continue  until  the  gospel 
minister  is  sent 

There  are  a  few  prominent  places,  like  Den¬ 
ver,  Central  City  and  vicinity,  Greeley,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Laramie,  Corinne,  &c.,  where  gospel 
privileges  can  be  had  ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  these  territories  are  without 
the  gospel.  The  great  majority  of  our  young 
men,  many  of  them  sons  of  Christian  parents, 
are  daily  hardening  in  sin,,  and  as  they  die, 
dying  without  hope.  And  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  Christian  parents  are 
not  exerting  themselves  according  to  their 
ability  to  raise  the  means  necessary  to  send  out 
and  sustain  missionaries.  Again  and  agaija  I 
have  charged  my  soul  not  to  keep  silence. 
But  what  pen  or  voice  is  competent  to  the 
task  of  adequately  arousing  Christians  to  the 
j  work? 

In  the  hall  of  the  First  church,  during  the 
session  of  the-  l*st.General  Assembly,  a  lady 
•  - . •"*  .yr'r-" 


clothed  in  deep  mourning,  introducing  herself, 
asked  with  choked  utterance,  if  I  had  been  at 

R - ,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  She  had 

lost  a  brother  there  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
and  there  was  no  minister  to  be  present  with 
him  in  that  trying  hour.  Who  can  tell  her 
unavailing  regrets?  Had  she  felt  as  deeply 
before  as  after  that  sad  occurrence,  she  might 
have  awakened  such  interest  that  a  missionary 
would  have  been  sent,  and  the  character  of 
the  community  thereby  changed,  and  her 
brother  still  living. 

How  many  parents,  as  the  telegraph  flashes 
the  tidings  eastward,  ‘‘Your  son  is  dead,” 
would  give  half  they  are  worth  if  they  could 
have  had  a  minister  visit  him  during  his  sick¬ 
ness,  nurse  him,  point,  him  to  Jesus,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  expressions  of  confidence  in  a  Saviour. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  can  only  be  unavail¬ 
ing  regrets.  There  was  no  minister  there. 
T here  might  have  been,  had  those  parents,  and 
all  whom  they  could  liave  influenced,  done 
their  whole  duty  towards  Home  Missions 

But  will  not  the  friends  of  the  living  be 
wise,  and  show  such  a  large-hearted  liberality 
that  the  ministry  may  be  sent  at  once  to  their 
friends?  The  approaching  annual  collection 
will  be  a  solemn  event.  There  may  be  a 
retributive  Providence  in  it.  If  such  withhold 
more  than  they  should  from  the  collection, 

the  providence  of  God  may  cause  the  ^piaue 
where  their  friends  reside  to  be  one  of  those 
which,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  funds,  will 
not  be  occupied,  and  thus  friends  be  left  to 
the  hardening  influence  of  a  community  with¬ 
out  the  gospel,  otlfepvLand,.  if?  after 

earnest  prayer  for  the  needed  grace  of  liber- 
ality,  you  straiten  j’ouflelf  in  your  enlarged 
giving,  the  community  of  your  friends  may 
be  one  of  lliose  that  will  be  ©ccup-ied,  and 
perhaps  your  son  be- one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  the  missionary. 

Look  at  these  •  two  pictm^S^ma  remember 
that  your  own  children  =  aft  perishing.'  Will 
you  hasten  to  the  rescue  ? 

Thus  far  I  have  Written  from  a  frontier 
stand-point,  but  the  supply  of  the  frontier  is 
not  the  whole  work  of  Home  Missions.  It 
also  cares  for  the  new  States,  such  as  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  for 
the  destitute  neighborhoods  all  along  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic.  And  through  all  those 
regions  populations  are  increasing,  and  desti- 
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unions  existing,  that  will  tax  the  Church  to 
the  utmost  to  meet.  Infidelity,  Indifferent- 
ism  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  intrenching 
themselves.  Will  the  Church  arouse  to  the 
work?  It  is  in  many  sections  now,  or  never. 
Let  it  be  novx  Now ,  while  public  sentiment 
is  moulding.  Now,  while  a  hundred  thous¬ 
and  hearts  are  beating  with  noble  resolves, 
and  burning  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  a 
re-united  Church  by  greater  devotion  to  the 
kingdom. 

Let  the  ministry  earnestly  second  from  the 
pulpit  the  appeal  of  the  Secretaries  of  Home 
Missions.  Let  the  pews  respond  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  shall  not  only  fill  the  treasury 
to  overflowing,  but  shall  also  arouse  the  whole 
Church  to  a  missionary  .activity  commensurate^ 
with  the  greatness  of  the  work,  the  daring  of 
the  age,  and  the  bright  anticipations  of  the 
new  era.  Let  the  graduating  classes  of  our 
Seminaries  commencing  their  ministry  con 
tcmporaneously  with  the  new  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  life  of  the  Church,  -plead  for  the  privilege 
of  going  to  "  the  front. 

Let  the  religious  press  keep  prominent  be¬ 
fore  their  readers,  “  that  the  evangelization  of 
our  own  land  is  for  us  the  work  of  works. 
Other  Christians  are  responsible  with  us  for 
Asia  and  Africa— for  America ,  we  alone." 
The  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
will  not  help  us.  The  fearful  responsibility  is 
ours,  and  ours  alone.  Let,  then,  the  re-united 
Church,  seeking  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  do 
it  now.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


COLOKADSi'S  ,  , 

At  Greeley,  the  new  town  ana  colony 
on  the  Denver  and  pacific  Railroad,  about 
half-wav  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver, 
there  is  a  small  church,  whifch  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  .last  tall. 
Thia  town  is  only  six  months  old,  and  ai- 
readv  contains  from  800  to,  1,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  has  ' SiA  .substantial  buildings,  three 
hotels,  sevtijiwbxrding -houses,  a  number 
of  nood  stores,  and  a-.newspapei  called  the 
Greeley  Tribune.  It  has  five  organized 
Protestant  churches — no  others  a  flour¬ 
ishing  Farmers’  Club,  which  meets  every 
weekTaud  a  Ly.oeum.  Large  accessions 
to  the  colony  are  expected  in  the  coming 
soring.  Greeley  is  destined,  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  unrivaled  facilities,  to  be,  agricul¬ 
turally  at  least,  the  first  place  in  import¬ 
ance  In  this  State.  The  church  there 
should  have  a  building  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  The  people  have  made  application  to  the 
i  Memorial  Fund  for  aid. 
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BY  WILLIE  E  PABOR. 

YVe  are  com’ng,  Brother  Byers,  five  hundred  men 

or  more;  . 

From  Aristook.  from  Montauk  Point,  from  the 

Atlantic  ihore ;  f 

We’ve  turned  our  laces  irom  tne  East,  wc  re 
marching  to  the  West,  ( 

l'o  found  a  home  and  heritage  on  Colorado  s 

breast. 

We’re  coming,  Brother  Byers,  and  coming  not 
alone ; 

flie  dear  ones— young  and  old— that  cling  around  ■■ 
the  home  hearth-stone. 

Vill  not  be  left  behiad  hut  march  with  courage  by  j 
our  site ;  i 

iXe  l ,/yes  that  brightened  old-time  homes,  in  new 
ones  will  abide. 

,Ve’r,=  coming.  Br  ther  Byers,  live  hundred  men  ( 
or  more; 

Uing  loud  your  bells  of  welcome,  thr.w  open  wide 
each  door ;  . 

;Ve  come  a ,  freemen  to  the  free,  to  swell  your  gal¬ 
lant  band, 

/ill  Colorado  as  a  state  shall  with  her  brothers 
stand. 

Ve'er  Coming,  Brother  Byers,  yet  we  but  point  the 
way ! 

The  darkness  of  the  crowd  d  East  revea.s  the 

western  day ; 
fhe  broad  demesne  of  Nature  waits ;  the  air  Us 

welcome  yields 

o  willing  baud ,  that  come  to  change  her  plains  to 
golden  fields. 

We’re  coming,  Brother  Byers,  as  friends  and  not  as 
does; 

four  plains  are  broad,  your  valleys  fair,  your 
mountains  capped  with  snows ; 
tut  blood  is  warm  and  nature  kind  ;  we’ll  not  be 
strangers  long, 

dhe  eastern  fancies  we  transplant  shall  bloom  in 
western  song. 

We’re  coming,  Brother  Byers,  five  hundred  men 
or  more; 

,-rom  Aristook.  from  Montauk  Point,  from  the 
Atlantic  ihore; 

Ve  leave  sweet  memories  behind,  hut  with  usbring 
some  hopes 

’o  blossom  into  sweeter  fruit  on  Colorado’s  slopes. 
Harlem,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1870. 


A  Letter  to  Sabbath-schools  from  tie 
Rocky  Mountains. 

My  Dear  Children-Do  you  remember  the 
description  that  John  gives  in  the  Book  e 
Revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem? 
Among  other  things,  he  .says  that  the 
building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper:  and 
the  city  was  pure  gold  like  unto  c Mar ■  gl  - 
\nd  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city 
were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
j  stone3  The  first  foundation  was  jasper  ,  the 

seed, satire;  the  fluri •• 1” 
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sixth,  sardlus";  the  seventh,  chrysolite ;  the 
Eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the  tenth,  a 
chrysoprasus ;  the  eleventh,  a  jacinth;  the 
twelfth,  an  amethyst.”  (Rev.  xxi.  19,  20.) 
Now— would  you  believe  it? — I  have  found 
all  of  these  stones,  excepting  three  or  four, 
here  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  they 
are,  in  the  glass  cabinet  before  me  ;  and  very 
beautiful  some  of  them  are.  I  wish  I  could 
show  them  to  you,  that  you  might  form  some 
•idea  of  what  that  heavenly  wall  was  like,  as  it 
was  seen  by  John  in  his  glorious  vision.  But 
far  better  than  this,  dear  children,  you  may 
one  day  enter  that  beautiful  Zion,  and  see  for 
I  yourselves  all  these  glorious  things,  if  you  will 
but  give  your  hearts  to  Jesus  and  follow  Him. 
You  know  he  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  it  is 
he  who  is  the  Light  of  that  bright  city  above. 
And  God’s  Word  says,  “Blessed  are  they 
who  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may 

. enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 

city.” 

But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  of  another 
Golden  City,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  town 
where  I  live ;  but  0,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  Golden  City  that  John  saw.  I  read  that 
'  in  that  Golden  City  on  high  “there  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or 
maketh  a  lie;”  but  in  the  Golden  City  where 
I  live  there  are  many  who  do  all  these  wicked 
things.  They  profane  God’s  holy  Sabbath; 
they  blaspheme  his  holy  name ;  they  despise 
his  blessed  Bible,  and  they  do  not  love  Jesus. 
Now,  unless  they  give  up  all  their  wicked 
ways  and  turn  to  the  Saviour,  they  never  can 
enter  the  Golden  City  of  which  Christ  is  the  ; 
Light.  And  I  have  come  out  here  to  live 
that  I  might  persuade  them  to  give  their 
hearts  to  the  “Lamb  of  God  •  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  And,  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  this  good 
work.  I  have  asked  the  grown  people,  and 
they  have  refused;  and  nett-'  I  mean  to  ask 
you.  I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can 
for  me.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  have  Come  to1 
you  in  the  first  place.  Now,  you  can  help  me  ' 
in  the  work  I  am  doing  for  Jesus,  by  raising 
money  to  help  in  building  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Golden  City.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  a  good  many  appeals  of  this  kind  made  to 
you  lately;  but  I  hope  you  will  listen  pa¬ 
tiently  to  my  story,  and  not  turn  me  away 
empty. 


We  need  a  church  funding  here  very  much,  | 
because  Golden  City  will  be  a  very  large  place 
in  a  few  years;  and  the  people  who  are  to 
come  here,  as  well  as  those  who  are  here  now, 
ought  to  have  a  church  in  which  to  worship 
God.  Now,  I  am  preaching  every  Sabbath ’in 
the  court-room,  up  stairs.  In  fact,  we  have 

to  reach  the  room  by  an  old,  rickety  wooden 
stairway  outside  of  the  building.  It  is  not  a 
comfortable  room  either.  We  have  to  sit  on 
benches  without  any  backs  to  them,  and  we 
have  to  go  and  borrow  even  those  from  a 
place  a  square  off,  and  return  them  nearly 
every  week.  Then  too,  the  stove  smokes  so 
badly  sometimes  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
stay  in  the  room.  Now,  you  see  if  all  the 
people  here  were  Christians,  and  loved  to 
come  to  church,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 
But  they  don’t  like  to  come  unless  they  can 
be  made  comfortable.  If  you  will  help  us  to 
build  a  neat  and  comfortable  church,  I  think 
we  can  induce  many  of  them  to  come  and 
listen  to  the  “'old,  old  story.”  We  are  not 
able  to  raise  enough  money  among  ourselves. 
The  people  here  are  very  poor/  And  then,  I 
have  only  Jive  members  in  iny  church  !  Just 
think  of  that !  And  they  are  all  ladies.  To 
be  sure,  I  have  many  more  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  only  five  church  members; r.  Now, 
you  can  help  us  at  Golden  City  in  twofitfaya. 

1.  You  can  raise  some  money  for  us.  I 

want  several  schools  to  raise  $25  a-pieea^ttn'd 
several  to  raise  $50  a-piece,  and  some, 'if  they 
will,  to  rai?e  $75  or  $100  a-piece  if 

.  every  school  to  whom  this  letter  eomes  wul  do 
what  it  can,  I  am  sure  ^w.e  will  be  m  to 
build  this  spring.  If  flSrlu per inWji dent  of 
any  school  will  ‘Write*  l^tae  at  Goldei^pitv, 
Colorado,  telling  me  the  amount  r^ed  oy  his 
school,  I  will  see  that  the  school  ^ccives  a 
certificate  for  the  sum,  as  contributed  :ttK=the 
Memorial  Fund. 

2.  But  you  can  also  help  us  by  p'fiiying  for 
us.  “God  bless  the  heathen  Chinese,  and 
make  them  love  Jesus,”  prayed  a  dear  little 
friend  of  mine  the  other  day.  She- was  led  to 
make  this  prayer  becaus^  in  her  Sunday 
school  there  was  a  class  of  these  “  heathen 
Chinese”  who  had  been  “  gathered  in.”  Now, 
I  hope  you  will  pray  not  only  for  the  heathen 
Chinese  who  are  in  this  country,  but  for 
others  who,  although  not  heathen  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  Chinese  are,  are  just  as  truly 
living  without  God  in  the  world. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

James  Gibson  Lowrie, 

_ _  Golden  ' City,  Colorado. 


domestic  missions. 

Colorado. 

Golden  City — Beivdy  of  Location  Us  Grow¬ 
ing  Importance— Religious  Aspects— An  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  Golden  City,  nestling 
among  the  foot  hills  of  the  llocky  Mountains, 
i  -  indeed  beautful  tor  situation.  It  lies  at  the 
.trance  of  Clear  creek  canyon,  through 
which  the  stream,  no  longer  clear ,  but  riley 
md  turbid,  from  the  mining  districts  above, 
debouches  from  the  mountains.  A  walk  up 
the  canyon  itself  reveals  many  a  picturesque 
scene.  Table  Hock  looms  up  in  front  of  the 
village,  with  its  singular  basaltic  formation, 
from  the  broad,  even  surface  of  which  Denver 
may  be  seen,  thirteen  miles  further  to  the 
cast.  Three  miles  to  the  west  a  constructed 
road,  leading  to  Ccirtral  City,  by  a  steep  as¬ 
cent  passes  through  the  Rocky  “Golden 
Ga  ■<  ,  i  ;  ring  up  a  magnificent  section  of 
mountain  seenerj^-'-;  -The.  surrounding  hills 
s.  eiu  to  have  some;magic  charm  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  bottle  up  the  sunshine, 
and  concentrate  it  upon  this  favored  spot. 
Whether  ixotn  this  cause  or  not,  Golden  is 
proverbial  for  its  healthfulness. 

It  has  also  great  natural  advantages  for 
manufacture  and  trade.  For  three  miles  on 
c i  t htjjSsuhf  of  the  village  eligible  mill  sites  are 
j:unib(dfci|  and  the  presence  of  excellent  coal 
in  larfijC^fjirantities  at  Golden,  and  in  the 
viGumy^gfill  make  this  the  natural  point  for 
the’ of  laf^^uartz-crushing  and 
reduction  mills.  (Ce^lidfily,  ores  can  be 
tmnspoetfd  down  the  mountains  with  much 
'  greater  tl^ly  than  coal  can  be  carried  up.) 
Already  contracts  are  being  let  for  this  pur¬ 
pose — one  Capitalist  having  recently  offered 
$30,000  fairgrounds  on  which  to  locate  his 
works.  There  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
village  three  grist  mills,  and  the  only  pottery 
and  paper  mill  in  the  Territory  are  to  be  found 
here.  -  ’ 

At  Golden  City  thd,  the  trade  of  the  East 
with  the  mining  regiohs  above  must  inevitably 
centre.  The  Colorado  Central  Railroad  is 
now  completed  from  Denver  here ;  and  all 
the  freight  for  the  silver  and  gold  mining 
regions  at  and  around  Black  Hawk.  Central 
Nevada,  and  Georgetown,  whether  coming 


. 

via  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pacific,  or  Han- 
sas  Pacific  Railroad,  must  pass  over  it.  In 
the  coming  season  the  road  is  to  be  pushed  up 
Clear  creek  canyon  to  Black  Hawk,  &c.,  and 
on  through  Bcrthond’s  Pass  into  Utah. 

With  all  these  advantages,  sagacious  busi¬ 
ness  men  expect  Golden  City  to  double  in 
population  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
present  census  population  is  825. 

There  are  four  neat  church  buildings  in 
Golden,  occupied  respectively  by  the  Episco¬ 
pal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catho-  , 
lie  denominations.  The  Campbellites  have 
also  organizations.  A  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  here  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack-  | 
son,  March  7, 1870.  It  was  to  take  charge  of 
this  little  flock  that  I  came  here  the  first  week 
in  January,  1871.  The  people  had  never  had 
a  settled  minister,  and  only  occasionally  been 
supplied  with  preaching.  I  found  them, 
therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  set¬ 
tled  pastor,  and  willing  to  do  all  that  was  in 
their  limited  power  to  support  the  gospel.  I 
found  many  in  the  community  too,  who, 
though  not  church  members,  were  willing  to 
contribute  to  this  object;  and  on  the  occasions 
that  I  have  preached  my  congregations  have 
averaged  about  forty.  At  first  we  were  in 
hopes  that  we  might  secure  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  village,  in  which  to  hold  an  afternoon 
meeting,  but  being  denied  this  privilege,  we 
are  holding  service  in  the  county  court-room. 
This,  as  may  be  surmised,  is  neither  a  very 
commodious  nor  pleasant  place.  It  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  rough  wooden  stairway  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  We  may,  indeed, 
be  thankful  that  we  are  permitted  to  worship 
here  temporarily ;  but  in  this  Western  coun¬ 
try,  even  more  than  in  the  East,  a  good  house 
and  good  music  have  their  effect  in  drawing  a 
congregation.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  build 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  is  what  this 
letter  is  about  So  if  you  don’t  want  your 
sympathies  drawn  upon,  and  your  purse-strings 
loosened,  O  most  patient  reader,  you  had 
better  turn  at  once  to  some  other  column  of 
the  paper.  The  importance  of  erecting  a 
Presbyterian  house  of  worship  here  in  the 
■coming  spring  may,  after  what  has  been  said, 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  present  interest  manifest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism  renders 
this  a  most  favorable  time. 

2.  The  incoming  population  will  favor  the 


new  effort;  whereas  if  the  church  organiza- 
tion  is  not  established,  and  gathered  into  a 
house  of  its  own,  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  finding  hero 
no  home  of  their  own  to  go  to,  will  either  be 
absorbed  by  other  denominations,  (some  of 
•whom  are  gross  errorists,)  or  they  will  be  led 
.away  by  the  temptations  which  are  here  only 
'too  abounding.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case 
p.  .again  and  again  in  these  territories. 

Presbyterianism  ought  now  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  place,  that  it  take  a  strong  foot-  ! 
hold  here,  and  flourish  with  the  growth  of  the 
town.  Many  of  those  who  come  here  will  be 
working  classes — the  mass  of  them,  perhaps, 
irreligious  men — and  they  should  have  the 
gospel. 

Now,  to  build  such  a  church  as  the  growing 
interests  of  Golden  City  and  the  cause  of 
,  ‘Christ  herein  demand,  help  must  be  obtained  j 
from  abroad.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  settlers  of  these  Western  regions  are 
a  wealthy  class  of  people.  They  are,  in  the 
.  main,  farmers  and  mechanics  of  limited  means> 
who  have  moved  hither  because  lands  are 
•  cheap,  and  their  hopes  of  fortune  and  gain  arc 
all  in  the  distant  and  uncertain  future.  Some 
wealthy  capitalists  are  here,  indeed — but  they 
are  here  to  speculate;  and  they  are  not  very 
ready  to  give  of  their  means  to  build  churches. 

,  The  farmer  finds  the  soil  productive,  it  is 
true,  but  in  the  meantime  he  has  to  secure  a 
home,  build  fences,  and  dig  ditches  that  he 
may  water  his  lands  by  irrigation;  and  liia 
expenditures  for  these  necessities  are  far 
heavier  than  they  would  be  in  the.. States. 
Building  materials  too,  and  labor,  are-  very 
high ;  and  to  put  itp  sui^h  a.  building  as  ought 
to  be  erected  will  eosff' several'  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Before  1  knew  the- destitution  of  the 
people  I  taped  fa*,  better  things,  but  I  am 
not  now  prdp&red  to  say.l'hat  more  than  one 
thousand  dollar's  cotold  be,  i«lised  here.  Every 
exertion  and  selfmenial  ItBat  is  practicable ' 
will,  I  am  sure,,  be  ’exercised  to  make  the 
amount  contributed  at  tame  as  large  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  I  desire,  in  addition  to  this,  to  put 

- 

in  an  earnest  plea  to  the  churches  already 
established  in  the  land  for  aid:  Shall  we 
have,  by  the  united  contributions  of  the 
churches  and  of  individuals,  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  to  aid  us  in  this  new  enter¬ 
prise  ?  or  shall  the  cause  of  Christ  suffer  in 
the  midst  of  us  because  we  are  not  able  of 
ourselves  to  build? 


The  Christian  Church  has  for  ages  been 
uttering  the  prayer  of  Jabcz,  the  “  honorable 
Israelite,  “  0  that  Thou  wouldst  enlarge  my 
coast!”  Now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  her 
coast  has  been  enlarged.  Never  in  her  whole 
history  has  there  been  so  opportune  a  time 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But  in 
addition  to  the  demands  and  opportunities  of 
the  foreign  field,  we,  as  a  Christian  people, 
need  to  have  our  attention  directed  to  these 
great  Western  fields,  so  wonderfully  opened 
up  by  Providence,  and  now  “white  to  the  1 
harvest,”  Is  the  Church,  now  that  the  time 
for  which  she  has  been  so  long  praying  has 
come,  ready  to  enter  into  these  “enlarged 
coasts?” 

Who  are  the  first  that  come  to  these  regions 
as  they  are  opened  by  the  railroads  and  the 
tide  ot  emigration  ?  The  missionaries  of  the 
cross?  No!  Why?  Because  the  Church 
will  not  support  them  here.  But  the  whiskey 
dealer,  and  the  procuress,  and  the  gambler, 
come  in  hosts;  and  a  mighty  work  they  do  for 
their  Satanic  master.  What  are  the  first 
buildings  erected? — school-houses  and  church¬ 
es?  No;  they  are  saloons  and  houses  of  in¬ 
famy.  The  Church  never  comes  with  her 
reforming  institutions  till  the  “  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil”  have  entrenched  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  able  to  meet  her  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  disadvantage. 

If  the  prayers  of  the  churches  and  of  pious  I 
individuals  are  not  a  very  mockery,  they  must 
“come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  .against  the 
mighty.”  If  any  churches  or  individuals 
shall  be  led  by  this  article  to  contribute,  “  as  | 
the  Lord  hath  prospered  thgpi,”' toward  the 
building  of  a  PresbyteriafWhureh  at  Golden 
City,  Colorado,  they  may  be  assured  that  their 
contributions,  whether  large  or  small,  will  be  k 
thankfully  received.  .  ^ 

Any  w(ho  may  desire  so  to  contribute,  wiflf 
please  address  the  Bey.'yj^k  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  .  ? 

30  Vesey  street,  New  York  city;  Rev.  A.  G.  ^ 
Ruliffson,  Western  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Memorial  Fund,  No.  6  Monroe 
Tluilding,  Chicago;  or  myself,  at  this  place. 

J.  Gibson  Loivrie. 

£ Golden  City,  Col.,  Jan.  24,  1871. 

COLORADO, 

too,  is  in  great  need  of  assistance. 

An  application,  coming  from  Golden 

City,  reads  as  follows: 

Situated  on  the  Colorado  Central  Rail-  I 


) 


road7~ this  is  toe  natural  gateway  to  the 
principal  mining  regions  of  the  lerritory. 
Already,  prominent  business  men  are  pur¬ 
chasing  property  at  Golden  City,  with  the 
intention  of  putting  up  extensive  works  as 
soon  as  the  railroad  is  completed  to  the 
mines.  One  capitalist  recently  offered 
$30,000  for  laftd  on  whioh  to  build.  Ex¬ 
tensive  quarries  of  lime  and  marble  are 
now  being  developed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  fire-clay  beds  abound. 

In  January  the  census  population  was 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  five,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  doubling  during  this  year.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  greatly  needs  a  plain 
neat  chapel,  and  if  this  is  secured,  there 
is  reasonable  prospect  that  it  will  become 
the  most  influential  ohuroh  in  the  town. 
The  citizens  of  Golden  City  will  contribute 
$2,000  in  work  and  money,  besides  donat 
ing  two  eligible  lots.  This  will  require  of 
many  of  them  much  self-denial.  They 
need  $2,000  from  the  Memorial  Fund,  but 
as  far  as  human  foresight  goes  it  will  be 
wisely  expended,  and  will  yield  rich  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Church  at  large.  A  year  b  de¬ 
lay,  and  it  will. require  $4,000  lrom  abroad 
to  accomplish  the  same  work. 

Another  coming. from  Greeley,  in  the 
same  Territory,  is  as  follows: 

The  oolonist  are  nearly  all  Eastern 
people,  who  intend  to  make  permanent 
homes,  and  expfend  money  in  improve¬ 
ments.  This  insures  a  prosperous  future. 
They  are  a  chureh-goiDg  people,  and  the 
congregation  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  room  Twq  thousand  dollars  are  needed 
to  secure  tbe;  building  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  people  can  net  give  more 
than  $500  toward  it.  The  colony  has  do¬ 
nated  two  valuable  eligible  lots,  and  the 
4  case  is  an  urgent  one.  In  no  place  in  the  j 
Territory  is  there  -so:  gqod  a  prospect  for  i 

r  At  li  irfe-'-stifl  needed  in 


each  of  these- two  cases. 

From  an  application  coming  from 

Grassy.  Cove, 

W-. 
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.  This  PresbyteryT&s  just  closed  a  very  de 
lightful  session  at.  Golden  City,  continuing 
I  over  the  Sabbath,  and  uniting  with  the  churd 
at  Golden  in  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  th< 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Day  wa 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  D.  H 
Mitchell  Temporary  Clerk.  The  Rev.  W 
Y.  Brown  and  elder  R.  Douglas  commission 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gage  was  licensed  to  preach  tin 
gospel,  and  Joseph  Gibson  Lowrie,  a  licenti 
ate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  re 
ceived  under  our  care. 

_  It  is  yet  a  day  of  small  things  with  us  it 


church  matters;  still  we  are  gratified  to  be  | 
able  to  report  to  our  friends  in  the  East  that  i 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  getting  a  firm 
foothold  in  this  interesting  country,  and  has 
made  commendable  advancement  during  the 
past  year.  The  Presbytery  has  now  ten  min-  i 
isters  and  eleven  churches ;  and  has  two  licen¬ 
tiates  and  two  candidates  for  the  ministry  un¬ 
der  its  care.  We  number  220  communicants; 
we  have  700  children  in  our  Sabbath-schools 
and  Bible  classes;  and  our  churches  contrib¬ 
uted  $7,664  last  year  for  church  purposes. 
To  those  who  understand  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  obstacles’ in  the  way  of 
“church  work”  in  the  frontier  settlements, 
these  statistics  are  very  cheering;  and  under 
the  good  providence  of  God,  they  are  per¬ 
haps  as  much  the  result  of  the  efficient  labors 
of  our  worthy  district  missionary,  as  of  the 
faithful  labors  of  the  several  missionaries  of 
the  respective  churches.  Hence  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Presbytery: 

Resolv-ed,  1.  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  Presbytery  that  the  services  of  a 
district  missionary  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  successfully  cultivating  the  vast  missionary 
field  covered  by  this  Presbytery  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  territories. 

Resolv-ed,  2.  That  we  most  cordially  bear 
our  united  testimony  to  the  efficiency,  activity, 
zeal,  and  Christian  devotedness  of  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  District  Missionary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  territories,  and  to  his  eminent  fit¬ 
ness  for  this  important  and  self-denying  work, 
and  we  do  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnest-  1 
ly,  pray  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  corn- 
firm  liis  commission  as  District  Missionary  to 
this  vast  missionary  field,  in  which  he  has 
been  laboring  during  the  past  year. 

-  .The  overtures  sent  down  to  the  Presbytery 

from  the  General  Assembly  were  answered  in 
the  negative;.  Committees  on  all  the  Boards 
Of  oiWDhufcn  were  appointed,  and  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  determined  to  cnterMipbn  the  syste¬ 
matic  cultivation  ofthe.flekl  assigned  to  our 
care.  No  report  \Vasr  ihade  on  the  Memorial 
Fund,  but  several  of  the  churches  are  making 
collections  for  this  Fpqd,  AVhich  will  be  re¬ 
ported  jto  the  CommittSp  in  Nev^'ork  on.  the 
1st  of  May. 

An  immense  imfhigratidff- is  flowing  into 
the  territory  this  spring,-  and  other  and  im¬ 
portant  points  are  opemfig  up,  which  ought 
to  be  occupied  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  of  the 
Board  will  permit.  “  The  harvest  truly  is 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few ;  pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.” 

COLORADO. 


OBSERVATIONS  OP  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

“  I  have  been  stationary  now  for  three 
months.  The  moss  is  beginning  to  grow 
upon  my  sides.  There  is  nothing  like 

: 


‘  rolling  ’  to  rub  off  such  greenness.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  heart  of  these  Rocky 
mountains.  I  will  go  to  Georgetown  to- 

f  >* 

m  Thus'' was  it  that  I  discoursed  to  myself 
a  few  evenings  ago,  as,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  I  sat  in  my  easy  chair  toasting  my 
b’v  a  cheerful  coal-fire.  I  lost  no  time 
n  carrying  out  my  resolution.  The  next 
morning  saw  me  mounted  on  the  old-line 
ataee-coach,  jolting,  rattling  and  rumbling 
as  well  as  rolling  toward  the  mountains. 

OUB  APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  COACH. 

Alas  for  thee,  poor  coachy !  Thy  line  is 
almost  run.  The  whistle  and  screach  and 
roTr  of  thy  more  powerful  rival  will  soon 
drive  thee  even  from  these  mountain 
pulches.  The  coming  summer,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  will,  without  doubt,  witness  rail¬ 
road  communication  between  Denver  and 
Georgetown,  and  then  farewell  to  thee, 
Tehu  with  thy  “  six  in  Land. 

Whilst  we  will  welcome  gladly  the  new 
order  of  things  for  the  many  additional  ad¬ 
vantages  it  will  bring  we  cannot  dismiss 
without  regret  the  tender  recollections  of 
the  grand  old  “  overland  route  —the  ro¬ 
mantically  tender  recollections  of  the  out¬ 
side  passage — the  physically  tender  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  inside  seats  of  down  (and 

UP  ')  SCENERY  BY  THE  WAY.  j 

As  we  penetrated  farther  into  the  hills, 
the  scene  at  every  step  grew  more  wild 
and  grand.  The  snowy  range  began  to 
appear,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  bare 
granite  of  the  more  adjacent  mountains. 
The  patches  of  verdure  upon  the  hill¬ 
sides  coaxed  into  a  deeper  green  by  the 
advancing  Spring,  relieved  the  monoto¬ 
nous  brown  and  red  of  the  rocks.  There 
are  more  trees  upon  this  route  than  upon 
many  others,  but  even  here  they  are  scarce, 
wd  generally  of  low  growth  The*  are 
TJnckv  Mountains,  not  forest  hil.s.  Our 
route^lay  aloog  the  banks  ot  the  Southern 
branch  of  Clear  Creek,  and  its  limpid 
watms  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of 
Te  scenery  as  pursued  its  course  dash- 
tog  over  stones  and  pebbles,  casting  reflec¬ 
tion!!  upon  us  as  we  rode  above  it  from 
the  quiet  pools  where  it  lay  in  its  liquid 
nnritv  or  hurrying  on  spurred  from  its 
loitering  to  turn  some  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  waterwheels  for  the  silver  seekers  who 
line  its  banks  on  either  side,  koon  we 
may  expect  it  to  become  as  nley  and  turbid 
as  its  twin  sister  to  the  north,  and  then 
adieu  to  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
this  romantic  gorge. 

AT  IDAHO, 

we  stopped  to  change  coaches.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  springs  in  the 
country.  Here  at  all  season,  of  the  year 
may  be  bad  a  bath  in  water  hot  from  na¬ 
ture’s  boiling  cauldron.  TS  be  sure ia .tub 
and  teakettle  at  home  woultTrurnish  us 
the  same  luxury  ;  but  then  we  think  what 
a  big  thing  it  will  be  to  talk  about  when 
we  go  home,  and  we  willingly  pay  our 
dollar,  and  take  our  boilina.  * 


GEORGETOWN. 

Georgetown  molmtato 

Said  he,  “  I  am  a  Pf 

ligBuUfd Georgetown  has  been  somewhat 
exclusive  it  has  not  been  from  choice,  and 
she  it  taking  active  measures  that  it  may 
52  > ‘  so  much  longer  from  necessity.  A 
rail road° meeting  had  been  held  just  be¬ 
fore  mv  arrival,  and  nf^ntle 

tbe  town  the  citizens  could  talk  of  little 
else  I  have  observed  that  jaw  bone  is  a 
fepenaatlo  article  for 
foundations  of  a  railroad — hut  tney  uon 
need  any  more  of  it  at  Georgetown  for  the 

Prfwats  much  interested  in  visiting  the  sil¬ 
ver  ndnS-w as  frequently  inducted  to 
»  ways  that  were  dark  ’—was  propelled  on 
o  mil  are  car  into  the  tunnel  where  Bur 
tefgh  has  “  struck"  hit  famous  lead,  vjBttd 
the  “  terrible”  lode,  and  a  day  or  so  after¬ 
wards  climbed  dOUO  feet  above  the  town  to 

THE  “  SUMMIT’’  MINE. 

In  a  little  log  cabin  near  tHe  mine  I 
stopped  and  took  dinner  with .the 
Bound  eight  of  them  “  batching  there 
together  Most  of  the  furniture  was  of 
home  manufacture.  I  found  the  mioers 
all  very  courteous  and  polite,  and * 
ioved  my  visit  with  them  exceedingly. 
There  was  no  lack  of  provision  at  dinne^ 
time  though  if  one  is  hungiy  it  requires 
natience  to  wait  until  dinner  is  ready ,  for 
in  this  high  altitude  cooking  is  a  work  of 
time  The  boys  declared  that  they  some¬ 
times  had  to  boil  their  beans  for  two  or 
three  days! 

ON  TOP  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

I  Leaving  the  camp  of  the  miners,  I 
climbed  ogn  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  I  obtained  a  magnificent  view  ot  the 
country.  The  “  snowy  range  glistened  in 
Se  sutdight  like  masses  of  gigantic  crys¬ 
tal  8  heaped  pile  on  pile.  Theflgber  and 
jf5  lofty  mountains  spoiled  of  snowy 
mantles  seemed  more  eagerly  to  drink  m 
foq  glad  sunshiue  that  poured  down  upon 
•them.  Indeed,  such  was  their  appearance 
from  the  height  where  I  was,  that  T  could 
•hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  their 
*mter  surface  was  a  smooth,  hard  crust 
farmed  by  their  melting  and  cooling  again ! 
War  off  toward  the  horizon  I  could  see  the  ^ 
•distant  plains  lying  like  a  molten  lake  i 
against  the  sky,  whilst  beneath  me,  shut 
in  on  every  side  by  the  everlasting  hills, 
lay  the  pigmy  houses  of  Georgetown.  It 
looked  as  if  the  village  had  been  dropped 
down  from  the  clouds,  like  Sinbad,  into  this 
hollow  in  the  mountains,  and  there  was  no 
visible  escape  for  its  inhabitants,  i  coulu 


f 


have  sat  for  hours  looking  upon  tne  mag¬ 
nificent  panorama  that  was  spread  before 
me  ■  but  the  claims  of  the  natural  man 
Droved  more  powerful  than  those  ot  the 
natural  scenery,  and  the  descending  sun 
likewise  admonished  me  to  begin  rolling 
down  the  mountain  side — and  I  rolled. 


COLORADO. 


BY  CEPHAS. 


ON  THE  SABBATH 

I  preached  twice  to  large  and  attentive  au¬ 
diences.  There  is  an  excellent  Presbyte¬ 
rian  element  at  Georgetown,  and  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  flue  church.  At  present  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  receiving  the  services  of  Rev.  D. 

H.  Mitchell,  who  expects  to  remain  there 
during  the  summer. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 

A  permanent  ministry  is  a  great  desider¬ 
atum  in  this  western  country.  Indeed,  the 
importance  of  it  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Many  points  that  are  of  great  importance, 
and  are  growing  rapidly,  are  without 
Presbyterian  preaching  at  all,  save  such  as  i 
an  occasional  “rolling  stone”  can  give 
them.  Would  that  our  Mission  Board  had 
means  to  occupy  these  fields.  They  wou.d 
gladly  do  so,  but  they  cannot  send  men  to 
the  Far  West  unless  the  Church  will  sup- 

P°Another  great  need  of  the  West  ^suita¬ 
ble  church  buildings.  The  laborer  in  these 
mighty  harvest  fields  often  sees  the  fruits  ol 
his  toil  apparently  destroyed  for  lack  of  a 
granary.  Why,  a  farmer  in  the  East  might 
just  as  well  try  to  save  his  c:op  with'  at  a 
Darn,  as  a  domestic  missfo-^ry  to  gather 
together  a  strong  church  -  tout  u  suita¬ 
ble  buildiDg!  To  build  dm  .  much  needed 
churches  in  the  West  much  will  yet  have 
to  be  contributed.  The  Memorial  Fund 
has  done  something,  but  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  Piesbyterians  at  Georgetown  are 
occupying  the  CoDgregationalists’  Church. 
But  they  need  a  building  ot  their  own,  and 
have,  I  undei stand,  something  subscribed 
towafd  that  object.  The  church  at  Golden 
City,  to- which  attention  has  been  directed 
of  late,  is  in  much  need  of  a  suitable  edi¬ 
fice.  The  prospects  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  town  are  very  flattering,  and  to  se 
cure  -the  preaching  of  .the  gospel  there 
wo<*®|£ne  of  the  wisest  acts  the  Churchj 

at  larseforiuld  undertake.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  recently  established  there  is  flourishing 
better  than  could  be  expected  under  the^ 
embarrassments  it  has  to  contend  withtor 
want  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship.  The 
congregation  is  worshiping  at  present  in 
the  County  Court  Room,  but  the  lease  or 
the  room  has  been  given  up  by  the  county, 
and  is  held  at  so  high  a  rate  that  the  church 
cannot  afford  to  [take  it.  The  new  rooms 
selected  by  the  county  are  not  eligible,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  this  congregation 
will  speedily  be  without  a  place  to  wor¬ 
ship  God,  unless  He '  opens  the  hearts  ol 
some  of  His  stewards  to  build  them  a 
church.  The  people  are  doing  all  they 
can,  buUjtkey  are  in  poor  circumstances 
and  must  have  aid.  Who  will  give  it  f 


Denver,  Dec.  24, 1876. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

I  have  been  rolling  for  a  month  past.  I 
expect  to  continue  rolling  for  a  month  to 
come.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  old  adage, 

I  “  gather  no  moss”  unto  myself  in  these  my 
wanderings,  I  hope  to  see  what  patches  of 
verdure  there  are  in  this  great  mission  field  of 
the  West.  From  what  I  have  already  seen, 

I  am  assured  that,  however  barren  it  may  yet 
he  over  vast  sections  of  the  country,  there 
are  everywhere  blessed  indications  that  it 
shall  one  day  flourish  “  even  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,” 

My  first  Sabbath  in  the  Territory  I  spent  at 
Denver,  preaching  in  the  evening  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  P.  Welle.  From 
all  that  I  could  learn,  this  church  was 
never  more  active  than  at  the  present  time, 
and,  with  a  membership  of  fifty,  has  before 
it  a  prospect  of  steady  and  rapid  growth. 

A  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  this  place  last  Spring,  with  twenty- 
five  members,  and  this  week  the  Rev.  W.  Y. 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  arrived  with  his 
family,  to  begin  his  labors  as  pastor  thereof. 
Until  a  more  commodious  building  can  he 
obtained,  the  congregation  will  worship  in 
the  court  house. 

Early  on,  Monday  morning,  in  company 
with  the  District  Secretary  of  Home  Missions 
for  the  Western  Territories,  and  a  practical 
geologist  who  was  Beeking  specimens,  I 
started,  in  an  open  buggy,  on  a  trip  down 
the  country,  expecting  to  go  thirty  miles 
below  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  clear  and  bracing— the  sun  was 
out  in  all  his  splendor,  feVealing  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  mountains  on  our  right,  and, 
with  a  hard,  even  road  under  onr  horses’  feet, 
which,  though  unconstructed,  might  rival  an 
Ohio  pike,  we  rolled  along  Bear  creek  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 


*  * 


We  stopped  to  ‘’noon”  at  a  romantic 
spot  on  the  hanks  of  this  stream,  and  after 
making  what  is  here  universally  called  a 
“  good  square  meal,”  we  began  to  climb  the 
Divide  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas.  Thirteen  miles  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  this  ridge,  we  stopped  for  the  night. 
Every  ranch  man  in  Colorado  may  expect  to 
turn  his  house  into  tavern  occasionally,  and 
we  were  soon  comfortably  housed,  though  in 
rather  ^Iqseiquafters.  We  found  our  hostess, 
the  only  professing  Christian  in  a  large  family 
group,  and  since  coming  West,  she  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  connecting  herself  with 


the  Church.  “Indeed,”  Baid  she,  “you 
will  find  th»t  most  all  who  have  been  Chris¬ 
tians  in  tae  States,  lose  their  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  coming  here.”  And  in  these 
words  will  he  found  the  key  to  much  of  the 
moral  degeneracy  that  saddens  the  heart  of 
the  faithful  missionary  in  these  regions.  The 
family  were  not  able  to  provide  us  with  beds, 
but  with  the  aid  of  furs  and  blankets,  we 
spent  a  most  comfortable  night  on  the  floor, 
lulled  to  6leep  by  the  blustering  of  the  wind, 
which  almost  always  rages  on  the  Divide. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  began  our  roll¬ 
ing  again— passing  through  the  famous  mon¬ 
ument  region.  For  nearly  forty  miles  the 
base  of  the  mountains  is  lined  with  these 
singular  formations  of  red  sandstone.  Here 
the  figure  of  a  woman  of  the  nineteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  with  expanded  crinoline  and  fantastic 
hat;  a  little  further  on  a  ruined  tower; 
again,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  an  unmistaka¬ 
ble  fortress,  apparently  impregnable  ;  then  a 
long  line  of  rock  that,  from  its  height  and 
massiveness,  might  be  taken  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
nese  wall,  or  that  of  ancient  Babylon.  Fif¬ 
teen  horses  might  be  driven,  side  by  6ide, 
along  its  summit,  provided  they  had  the  mi¬ 
raculous  power  of  leaping  over  some  of  its 
enormous  fissures.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  these  freaks  of  nature. 

Perhaps  the  best  exhibition  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  gods, 
three  miles  north  of  Colorado  City.  Near 
this  beautiful  spot  we  stopped,  and  took  din¬ 
ner  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  good  Pres¬ 
byterian  elder— one  of  the  few  found  in  the 
Territory.  We  found  him  occupying  a  new 
house, -the  old  one  having  been  blown  down 
in  one  of  the  violent"  winds  that  sweep  down 
from  the  mountains  into  the  little  valley  he 
has  chosen  for  his  home.  In  New  Mexico  it 
is  said  they  tie  a  mule  by  throwing  a  blanket 
over  his  head.  Here  they  told  me  they  had 
sometimes  to  tie  the  wagons  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  running  away  with  them  ! 

At  Colorado  City  the  Presbyterian  church, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage, 
has  been  recently  blessed  with  a  revival— the 
first  any  of  our  churches  in  .fchftt  section  of 
the  Territory  have  experienced.  While 
many  might  look  upon  thV report  of  the 
versions  in  a  community  of  thrQfl^Jmnd 
indeed  “  the  day  of  small  things,H^ose  w 
are  here  anxiously  laboring  for  souls, _  lo 
upon  it  with  joy,  not  only  as  a  mafrei* 
thankfulnessin  itself,  bnt  as  the  precursor  qf_ 
yet  larger  blessing. 

Late  in  the  eveoingj  paving  driven  sixty 
miles  since  morning^we  arrived  at  the  house 
of  another  Presbyterian  elder.  Truly  these 
pillars  of  the  Church  are  in  this  country  of 
1  magnificent  distance^  few  and  far  between. 


The  good  brother  whom  we  found  here,  liv¬ 
ing  almost  in  isolation  with  his  family  and 
Mexican  servants,  is  a  Scotchman,  and  with, 
other  Scotch  peculiarities  still  retains  his 
fondness  for  theological  literature.  In  his 
library  I  found  many  old  familiar  volumes 
with  which  I  sadly  thought  when  I  left  the 
States  I  had  parted  company  with  until  my 
return. 

Around  the  cheerful  fireside  in  the  evening, 
among  many  other  incidents,  to  me  novel  and 
interesting,  he  described  a  Penitents  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  Easter  week  near  his  dwel¬ 
ling  by  some  New  Mexican  devotees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  A  cross  was  erected 
at  a  distance  of  some  forty  rode  from  the 
secluded  lodge  in  which  their  brutal  cere¬ 
monies  were  held.  One  of  their  number 
stripped  naked,  though  the  weather  was 
severely  cold,  with  long  and  heavy  log  chains 
about  his  ancles  toiled  painfully  around  the 
cross.  Others  followed  lashing  their  naked 
bodies  with  whips,  and  bags  filled  with  sharp 
stones  and  thorny  cactus.  This  is  their  man¬ 
ner  of  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  year. 

In  these  severe  self-imposed  penances  blood 
is  freely  shed,  and  as  the  result  not  infre¬ 
quently  lives  are  lost.  Such  might  have  been 
the  case  on  the  occasion  spoken  of  above 
had  not  our  worthy  elder  interposed  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  which  he  failed  to  see  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Yet  such  are  common  scenes  not  in 
India  or  Africa,  but  in  enlightened  Christian 
America.  Such  are  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ! 

Longmont  Items.  \ 

The  -following  is  a  perfect  list  of  th 
Hecteil; Officers,  standing  committees  and 
appointments  of  the  Cliieago-Coloradoj 
Colony,  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
May  dd,  1871:  President,  Seth  Terry ; 
Vice  President,  Burton  S  Barnes;  .Secreta¬ 
ry,  Frank  CGarbutt;  Treasurer,  John 
Towuley  ;  Executive  Committee,  J  Mum- 
ford,  George  S  Bowen,  'William  Bross,  J 
Lincoln,  E  J  Coffman,  It  Streeter;  Audit¬ 
ing,  Committee,  Chauncy  Stokes,  J  H 
Bartlett;*  Trustees  of  the  Corporation, 
Seth  Terry,  E  J  Coffman,  S  G  Fowler. 
Standing.  Committees:  On  Ditches,  J 
Mum  ford,  E  J  Coffman, It  Streeter;  Print¬ 
ing  and  Advertising,  F  C  Garbutt,  S  G 
Fowler,  B  S.Barnes ;  Water  Power  and 
Manufactories,  It  Streeter,  E  J  Coffman,  F 
CGarbutt;  Finance, F  CGarbutt,  J  Mum- 
ford,  B  S  Barnes  ;  Schools,  J  Lincoln,  S  G 
Fowler,  F  C  Garbutt.  Appointments: 
Counsel,  J  II  Wells, Engineer, JR  Fawcett. 
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A  tent  suitable  for  publib  meetings,  25x85, 
has  been  put  in  place,  and  will  be  used 
until  a  hall  or  church  large  enough  to  ac-  j 
commodate  the  people  is  built.  It  will 
be  christianed  Bowen  Hall,  in  honor  of 
Geo.  S.  Boweu,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
promoters  of  the  colony.  1  lie  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Supt.  of  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Territories,  has  supplied  li¬ 
brary  books,  papers,  and  hymn  books  for 
a  union  Sunday  School,  and  on  last 
Sunday  formed  a  preliminary  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  Presbyterian  Church.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 
it  is  expected  that  about  $2,000  will  lie 
raised  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- j 
sembly  in  Chicago  to  assist  in  building  a 
church  at  Longmont  for  that  denomina¬ 
tion.  -From  the  prominent  relation  Gov. 
Bross  bears  to  the  colony  and  his  coimee- 
j  tion  with  the  church,  there  can  lie  no 
'  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  movement. 

,  The  general  office  of  the  colony,  hereto¬ 
fore  located  in  Chicago,  will  be  removed 
to  Longmont,  President  Terry  being  com¬ 
missioned  to  attend  to  the  transfer  while 

on  his  visit  east, 

- — - •— - 

COLORADO  TERRITORY. 

Editors  Herald  ar,d  Presbyter: 

Like  a  genial  sunshine  comes  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter  to  this  far 
off,  sunset  land.  Linked  as  we  are 
qby  two  iron  roads  with  the  far  East, 
we  feel  the 

“Strong  pulse  throbbing  there 
Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  mountain  air.” 

Population  is  rapidly  pouring  into  this 
new  land,  and  especially  are  the  young 
and  adventurous  portions  of  the  coun- 
'  try  coming  to  the  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys  of  our  Switzerlapji  of  America. 
Within  the  past  year  five  colonies  have 
come,  and  are  c#ming,  to  Colorado. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  Greeley, 

'  which,  though  only  a  year  old,  num¬ 
bers  1,200  inhabitants,  and  still  grows. 

At  Greeley  we  have  a  church  of  twenty 
members.  The  other  colonies  are  not 
yet  supplied  with  preaching,  though 
some  have  applied  to  Presbytery  for  a 
|  minister. 


At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Colora¬ 
do  Presbytery,  which  adjourned  April 
3, 1871,  the  following  facts  were  shown : 

The  Presbytery  was  organized  a  year 
ago  with  five  ministers  and  four  church¬ 
es.  It  now  numbers  twelve  ministers  and 
eleven  churches,  and  if  men  and  means 
can  be  obtained  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  still  larger  increase  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Some  of  the  most  un¬ 
promising  fields  will  soon  have  self- 
sustaining  churches.  Iu  one  of  the 
mountain  towns,  which  had  acquired 
so  hard  a  name  that  ministers  were 
'Mmost  afraid  to  try  the  gospel  in  it, 
there  has  been  a  church  of  twenty- 
three  members  gathered,  which  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  §800  for  support  of  the 
gospel,  and  have  pledged  §2,000  for  a 
church  edifice.  They  propose  to  raise 
their  own  Memorial  fund. 

The  membership  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  is  now  226;  the  number  of 
Sabbath-school  scholars  720;  the  total 
amount  raised  on  the  field  for  church 
purposes  §7,664.  H.  B.  Gage  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  the  gospel.  The 
Stewart  Memorial  Church,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  W.  Y.  Browne,  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Browne  has  dared,  in  spite 
of  popular  prejudice,  to  gather  the 
Chinese  into  his  Sabbath-school.  In 
three  months’  time  some  of  these  hea¬ 
then  have  learned  to  read  English,  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  first  sentence 
that  any  of  them  read  was — “God  is 
love."  May  they  experience  as  well  as 
read  it.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
of ,  the  Chrigtmh iCfod.  “Redemption” 
seems  n$yer  to  have  entered  their 
minds.  •v”Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,” 
the  only  law  they  know.  There  are 
sixty  Chinese  men  and  twenty- five 
women  in  Denver,  and  some  are  going 
to  other  parts  ofth^Territory.  While 
walking  down  F  Street  this  morning  I 
read  the  sign:  “Sing  Lee — washing 
and  ironing.”.  There  is  also  another 


class  of  heathen  among  us  in  large 
numbers,  the  Mexicans.  Their  book 
language  is  Spanish;  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  is  mixed  with  Indian.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  are  under  the  arbitrary  con¬ 
trol  of  their  priests.  Books,  especially 
Bibles,  are  forbidden  fruit.  Still  we 
have  succeeded  in  scattering  Spanish 
tracts  amoDg  them  to  some  extent,  and 
a  few  days  ago  one  asked  me  for  a 
Bible  in  Spanish.  They  are  full  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  and  need  missionaries 
among  them  as  a  safeguard  to  our 
nation. 

Our  work  here  is  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  kind,  but  the  Presbytery  feels 
crippled  for  the  lack  of  means.  There 
are  some  towns  in  the  mountains,  of 
2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants,  without 
Sabbath-schools,  without  churches, 
without  any  orthodox  minister.  Sa¬ 
loons,  gaming-houses,  places  of  vice, 
go  everywhere  with  the  population, 
and  it  pains  our  hearts  that  the  gospel 
is  bound  and  can  not  go  too.  If  the 
churches  will  only  respond  to  the  call 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
there  are  men  enough  ready  to  go  to 
all  the  important  fields  in  the  West. 
As  it  is,  some  of  our  ministers  are 
half  secularized  in  order  to  gain  a 
living,  and  other  fields  are  cultivated  \ 
only  by  the  devil. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of ; 
the  District  missionary,  Rev.  S.  Jack-  £ 
son,  the  work  is  going  rapidly  forward, 
and  though  we  fear  fcjie  Board ■eafi* send, 
us  no  new  ministers  we  look  fot, 
large  increase  and  large  Results  in  the* 
fields  now  occupied.  j"H.  B.^&age. 

Denver,  Col’do  Ter.,  April  15,.  ’71,  . 


Commissioners’  Excursion. —A  wi 
personal  acquaintance  of  our  Eastern 
ren,lay  and  clerical,  with  the  West,  would; 
much  to  forward  the  interests  of  our  ChuT 
There  is  nothing  like  seeing.  We  therefore 
publish  the  following  circular,  and  hope  a 
large  body  of  Commissioners  will  avail  them- 


selves  Oi'T,he  opportunity  of  visiting  the  re¬ 
gions  beyond  : 

In  view  of  the  general  desire  entertained 
by  the  people  of  the  East  to  visit  this  portion 
of  the  West,  and  the  importance  of  Eastern 
Presbyterians  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
extent  and  needs  of  this  Western  field)  1 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  arrang¬ 
ing  an  excursion  from  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City,  and  thence  West  or  South,  as  the  party 
may  desire,. at  the  close  oC  the  next  General 
Assembly,  to  convene  in  Chicago,  May  18th, 
1871  I  have  arranged  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quinsy  and  Hannibal  & 

St  Joseph  Railroads  to  extend  the  facilities 
that  this,'  the  shortest  line  from  Chicago  to 
Kansas  City,  affords,  to  transport  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  attendants  at  the  General  A 
sembly,  (including  members  of  their  families,) 
from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  return  for 
twenty  dollars,  being  one-half  the  regular, 
fare.  This  excursion  rate  will  enable  any 
member  of  our  churches  attending  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  visit  Kansas  City,  the  pom 

of  divergence  to  any  part  of  Kansas,  and  the 
tickets  will  afford  ample  time  for  an  extended 
visit.  From  this  point  the  excursionists  may 
select  their  route,  and  for  any  distance  West 
or  South  at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  m 
fare,  either  by  the  Gulf  road  to  the  beautiful 
valley  ol  Neosho,  or  by  the  Kansas  Pacific 
through  the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas,  and 
across  the  great  “  American  Desert”  in  its 
native  wilderness  to  Denver,  where  the  lover 
of  mountain  views  and  climbing  may  find  un¬ 
ending  fascination.  Congregations  would 
benefit  themselves,  as  well  as  confer  great 
pleasure  upon  their  pastors,  by  affording  them 
the  means  of  making  this  trip.  The  railroad 
companies  have  authorized  me  to  draw  orders 
upon  them  for  excursion  tickets  at  the  above 
named  rate  to  those  entitled  to  them. 
Tickets  good  for  thirty  days,  and  not 
transferable.  The  excursion  will  leave 
Chicago,  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly 
in  a  body,  ancUreturn  at  their  pleasure. 
The  route  selected  is  one  of  varied^  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  the  entire  distance,  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  is  made  without  change  of  cars. 

Any  one  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  visit  the  West,  will  please  no¬ 
tify  me  by  letter,  so  that  the  arrangements 
for  transportation  may  be  perfected,  and  it  a 
sufficient  number  manifest  a  desire  to  join 
the  excursion,  the  railroad  company  will  run 
a  special  train. 

The  above,  is  independent  of  any  arrange- 
J  ment  that  may  be  made  for  reduced  rates  by 
the  usual  committee  at  the  place  where  the 
Assembly  meets,  and  it  originated  and  was 
arranged  for  by  myself  with  no  other  aim 
than  a  desire  to  benefit-  brethren,  many  of 
,  whom  write  me  seeklng'ltnformation  m  regard 
*  to  the  Wesj.  *A^dreg§^ev;  R.  Irwin,  Kansas 

City\SlSSIONERS’’ EXCURSION  TC 
COLORADO. 
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THe  Switzerland  of  America. 

The  Rev.  R.  Irwin  having  made  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  attendants  at 
the  General  Assembly  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  can  visit  Denver,  via  Kansas  City, 
and  returnjto  Chicago  at  one-half  the 


usual  rates  of  fare,  I  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Colorado  Stage 


second  day. 

The  forenoon  will  pass  all  too  soon 


raDgemuuto  wuu  ^  v*v*^v*v  lue  ioreuuuu  "***  r  — 

Co.,  by  which  the  excursion  can  be  ex- qn  inspecting  mines,  mills,  and  re* 
1  1  to  the  mountains  at  reduced  1  • - T'oVintr  the  stasre  aftSo 


tended 
rates. 

A  four  days’  trip  is  arranged  for 
those  who  can  not  tarry  longer 


ducdon  works.  Taking  the  stage  after 
dinner  a  ride  of  six  miles  over  the 
mountain  and  down  Virginia  Gulch 
brings  to  Idaho,  famous  for  its  hot 


As  the  express  on  the  Kansas  Pa-  s0<ja  springs  and  baths.  A  iev<  niiles 
cific  Railroad  arrives  in  the  morning,  ap,ove  Idaho  is  the  landscape  repre- 


Cliiu  JLVclillUftU  diUVCO  ILL  tuv  JJ.XV,****  —  auuvtj  iMttWV  -  x 

that  day  can  be  spent  pleasantly  in  seQted  in  Bierstadfc’s  “Storm  in  the 
visiting  Denver,  and  feasting  the  eye  HQCby  Mountans..’’ 

_  _ i.  „  ^  DnHvflOCoH  ftp  »  1  i  ,1 


Visiting  1/CIiVCl,  C4LIU.  - ~  y  iUUUUlftHUl 

upon  its  mountain  view.  Buttressed  on  prom  Idaho  the  stage  continues  oh 
the  north  by  Long’s  Peak,  and  on  the  I  gfteeQ  mjies,  through  wild  and  ever- 

_ il.  V, T.  D!lrr>’a  Paot  nnr>T-i  mrpr  14-  00(1  •  _ „  n nnmoIvLHrn  t.Tlfi 


south  by  Pike’s  Peak,  each  over  14,000 
feet  high,  and  the  intervening  space  of 
over  100  miles  filled  with  a  majestic 
wall  of  huge  rocks,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  snow-capped  peaks,  Denver  has  “a 
view  before  it,  such  as  rises  before  no 
other  town  in  the  circle  of  modern 
travel.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  of  South  America  from  the  sea, 
as  well  as  the  Alps  from  Berne,  join  in 
the  judgment  that  no  grand  mountain 
view  exists  that  surpasses  this.  At  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  open  between  the  hours  of 
9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  the  excursionist 


changing  scenery,  to  Georgetown,  the 
chief  center  of  the  silver  mining  dis¬ 
trict. 

At  Georgetown  summer  tourists  wilt 
find  a  quiet,  well-kept  hotel,  with  good 
table,  at  the  McCoy  House.  Although 
Georgetown  is  itself  9  000  feet  above 
tide  water,  yet  the  mountains  tower 
above  it  2,000  or  3,000  feet  on  either 
side,  leaving  apparently  a  streak  of 
blue  sky  about  half  a  mile  wide, 

T2IIKD  R AT. 

Arrangements  having  been  made 


9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  the  excursions  ^  yious  evening,  mules  will  be 
will  find  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  ,  ear]7  -D  tpe  morning  for  the 


minerals,  specimens,  etc.,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  owned  by  Rev. 
Lewis  Hamilton. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Leaving  Denver  in  the  morning  the 
excursion  will  pass  over  the  Colorado  < 
Central  Railroad  to  Golden,  a  beautiful  \ 
village  growing  into  importance,  at  the  | 
gateway  to  the  mountains. 

At  Golden  City  six-horse  Concord- 
coaches  will  be- in  waiting  to  take  it  | 
to  Black  Hawk  and  Central,  the  center 
of  the  gold  mining  interests  of  tlm 
Territory.  Up ‘  through  narrow  can* 
ons,  among  and  over  high  mountain 
ranges,  commanding  majestic  views- 
of  higher  snow-clad  summits  beyond,, 
each  turn  revealing  fresh  and  unex- 
!  pected  pleasure,  onward,  until  at  length, 


mounted  early  in  the  morning  for  the 
ascent  of  Gray’s  Peak,  fifteen  n  iles 
away.  The  view  from  the  summit  is> 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  his 
‘‘Colorado,  its  parks  and  mountains,” 
a  pamphlet  that  should  be  read  by  all 
who  propose  visiting  the  Territory: 
“Gray’s  Peaks,  great  mounds  of  loose 
broken  stone,  Shoot  up  sharply  from  a 
single  base  14,500  feet  high,  in  tbe 
midst  otwery  high  mountains  all  about. 
Ffom  the  summ*e-/the  scene  before  us 
Was  the  great' sight  in  all  our  Colorado 
^  travel.  Ih?mpre8aj.veness  it  takes  rank 
with'She  .three  or  four  great  natural 
jer^mUM^ofld— with  Niagara 
’rom  the  Tower,  and  Yo  Semite 
Inspiration  Point.  No  Swiss 
mountain  view  carries  such  majestic 


pecieu  uiCttouitj  utiwaiuj  uajlxa  x  o  1  ,  .. 

amid  the  mining  operations,  on  Clear-  |  Streep  of  dWauce,  such  sublime  com 
Creek  the  party  reaches  Black  Hawk. 


God, 


|  bination  of  high?  and  breadth,  and  C0L0RAD0  THE  SWITZERLAND  OF 
depth  such  dwaihag  oi  mortal  sense;  AMERICA, 

such  uplifting  into  the  presence  of  [co„„po,„,„  0F 

i  „  .  r  Vny<>  Interest  among 

Mountains  and  mountains  everj-  Smrntr^  La]ca  of  the  Bock, 

aSt'D,!:  Mountains. 

......  -  t.  ,.>Vered  , ,fa„.  Editor*- As  many  of  your  readers 

many,  and  brought,  out  their  lines  in  ^  nQw  mapping  out  their  summer  tour, 
conspicuous  majesty.  Over  one  oi  the  ca„  their  attention  to  Colorado, 

largest  and  fineBt,  the  snow  Belds  lay  With  its  recently  completed  ™lwT 

mthe  form  of  an  immertse  cross.  It  offers  easy- access  to  a  comparatively  newjdd 

”  c  if  God  had  set  his  sign,  his  seal,  for  the  tourist  trout 

^promise  there,  a  beacon  upon  the  the  most  -'^.^tar  or  mtntain  lion 
very  center  and  bight  of  the  continent  hunting  from  a  g  Jy  ^plorations  t0  the  stu- 
to  all  its  people  and  ail  its  generations,  down  ’  x.  tu  ..marked : 


Directly  below  ns  great  rough  seams  in 
the  mountain  sides,  as  if  fire  and  water 
had  been  at  work  for  ages  to  waste  and 
overturn ;  dreary  areas  of  red,  brown, 

and  gray  rocks,  masses  of  timber, 


down  to  a  raoDit ,  rum  v  j  . 

dent  of  science  ;  recreation  to  the  overworked 
health  to  the  invalid;  unending  fascinations 
to  the  lover  of  mountain  climbing  and  rnoun 
tain  scenery  ;  days  and  weeks  of  growing  de- 

liodit  to  all.  r  ,  • 

r,  ,  r  °“For  among  these  central  ranges  of  conti- 
and  gray  rocks,  masses  of  timber,  and  these  great  companion 

bits  of  green  in  the  far-down  valley ,  rkg — witliin  this  wedded  circle  of  majestic 
flashes  of  light  where  little  lakes  nes-  ^  and  majestic  plain-under  these  skies  ot 

tied  amid  the  rocks.  Nature  every-  purity,  and  in  this  atmosphere  of  elmr  ues  t 

where  in  her  original  forms,  and  her  pleasure-ground  and  health-home  of  t 
abounding  waste  of  wealth,  as  if  here  tiomf  and  pleasant  way,  in  the 

were  the  great  supply  store  and  wot  -  of  the  writer,  for  reaching 

shop  of  creation.  Looking  from  ^eover  frdrn  Chicago  is  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 

to  side,  above,  below,  around,  impress  ^  ^  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  to  Oma- 

ed,  oppressed  everywhere  at  this  vision  s  un;en  pacific  Railroad  to  Cheyenne. 

of  earth  and  sky  at  an  elevation  of  g  and  the  1)cnvcr  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver. 

over  14,-000  feet,  the  party  returned  Nhrough-tickets  can  be  procured  over  this 

i  . -i  i  •  n  ».  >  ^  rrmte  -in^thd -prixicipal  railroad  offices  oi  tn 

down  the  mountain.  t  j  ml*  9X_ 

• :  i  coWryf'Af  ©cover  tourists  can  map  out  ex 

Leaving  Georgetown  the  excurriou  .  ^LTa^purse 

"ivCabout  B  P.  M.  At  J  camp  Cuipage.  and  guides  ca^be  ob- 

-W-X  r  -1  1 :  ^  1  ^  ax  XT  /-.rri 


non  route,  arriving  auuut  o  . 

P.  M.  the  K.  P.  Express  train  leave# 

for  the  East. 

Parties  expecting  to  make  this  ex-, 
cursion  will  give  their  names  to  Rev,- 
W.  Y.  Brown,  Commissioner  from  the 


Presbytery  of  Colorado,  during  th» 
first  week  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sheldon  Jackson.^- 


xeams,  camp  ojuie^i  - —  ° 

gained  at  Denver.  J.  H.  Easterbrook  s  livery 

stable  is  a  reliable  one. 

!  The  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  and  elder  J.  G. 
Ridgeley,  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  offer  their  services  as  guides.  The 
1  former  has  team,  tents,  blankets,  &c.  Tour- 

U  %  •  ■  .  _ _ .  M  M/U  I  T  rl 


ioriuci  HUD  v^aui,  -  IV*  1 

"  ists  will  need  their  wOollen  underclothing  and 

^  strong  leather  shoes  .  or  boots.  The  most 
, favorable  month  for  an  excursion  is  August; 
hut  any  time  from  the  middle  of  J une  to  the 
middle  of  September  will  answer.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  compress  as  much 
sight-seeing  as  possible  into  a  tour  of  two 
weeks,  the  following  route  is  marked  out. 


From  Denver  to  Blaek  Hawk,  ^en  ^ 
Idaho,  and  Georgetown,  with  the^  ^ 

Gray’s  Peak,  three  y‘ '  ist  week’s  Presbyte- 
published  on  first  page  of  last  wees 

ncm'^  fourth  day. 

Leading  Georgetown,  the  rOTte^pas«  up 

through  a  narrow,  roc  -  »u  J  r  feet  or 

mountain  aides  r.srng  abruptly  !,»  ^  ^ 

I  more,  up  throug  -  j  f  t  (|„,  r0ad 

UntLathe  Summit  of  the  Age/and  the  tour- 

1  ist  is’on^the  Pacific  slope. 
amid  the  wildest  scenery  into  the 

Snake  River.  ^  „AT_ 

Breaking  camp  and  Snake 

River  to  brings  to 

1  crossing  a  spM  .  ,  is  0„  Blue  River, 

l  Breckenndge.  I  his  piac  peaks 

beneath  “  the  eternal  shadows  c  fU 

>  containing  snow-banks  fifty J 

,  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  never  known 
entirely  away.” 


eighth  day. 

Turning  north,  and  following  up  a  beautiful 
valley,  brings  to  Montgomery,  10,000  feel, 
hitrh  on  the  side  of  Mount  Lincoln.  Iiom 
Montgomery  a  trail  leads  directly  up  tue 
mountain  side;  now  through  patches  of 
highly-colored  flowers,  then  across  great  fields 
of  snow  in  July  and  August,  over  pink  ^ 
and  blue  mosses,  delicate  in  leaf  and  blossom 
to  the  last  degree,  and  finally  across  loose  and 
broken  stones  as  steep  as  they  can  lie,  zigzag¬ 
ging  back  and  forth  to  the  top.  And  then 

the  tourist  stands  on  the  “  great  parent  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  backbone  of  the  Continent.  be¬ 
fore  his  view  radiate  three  or  four  ranges  ot 
snow-capped  mountains,  and  at  his  tee  s  c 

IwaL  of  the  Platte,  the  | 

the  Colorado,  that  water  nearly  halt  a  conti 
It,  before  Ay  empty  into  the  Atlanta,  and 

Pacific  oceans. 

ninth  and  tenth  days. 

lieturning  from  Montgomery  to  Fair  Ihay, 
Jurist  is  within,  day's  ride  of  *ewM 
broken  valleys  of  the  Upper  Arkansas 


_  '! 


and  broken  vaueys  ^  ''rr-  -  . 

sixth  DAY.  and  tbe  Twin  Lakes;  “as  beautifully  lying 

„  -Breckenridge  tbe  road  passes  up  of  water  as  mountains  ever  guarded  o 

From  Breck;"^natches  of  flowers,  glori-  illuminated.  They  will  be  one  of  the 

through  °Pen  ^  ^  kS)  up  above  the  specIaUres  when  the  world  goes  to  Colorado 

°us  views  of  sn  aPltitude  of  12,000  feet  ^  itg  vacations.”  But  passing  them  by,  and 

timber  line,  unt  pole  of  the  Amen-  *.an.tinuing  across  the  Park  in  a  south-easterly 

it  again  crosses  t  ^  ^  two  days’  ride  brings  to  the  celebra- 

can  contine  .  £g  ^  either  side.  De-  j  petrified  stumps  near  Pike  s  I  eak.  One 

low  the  towerins  P  Gilpin’s  .Pillars  j  latest-found  measures  fiiteen  feet  in 

scending  the  KJ 'out  befe  Passing  on  nearer  the  Peak  a 

*°  HaB‘  °2h  its  occasional  lakes  and  abun-  '  I  ‘  ^  shoold  be  sent  to  Colorado  City 

L  ^d^nless  there  ,s  one  the  party. 

d  forests  and  flower-covered  ^  eleventh  DAT. 

“bole  a  magnificent  landscape  scene,  for«$h  8-  0f  Pike's  Peak.  The  summit 

Cnmtom^,set.h  a^»^  s’.B0bl0„g  in  shape  and  nearly  level,  wn.h  an 

i  nr  ashen  colored  fountains.  nv,out  fifty  acres.  Richardson  thus 

gamilton  the  road,  ^adowed  by  the  ever ^  the  scene:-';  Eastward  for  hum 

;n<T  cnow-fields,  skirts  along  the  norther  *  ^  dreds  of  our  eyes  wandered  ovei  dim, 

oAhe  park  for  ten  miles  to  Fair  P  >  L  Ueary  praif'iS,  spotty  by  the  dark  shadows 

is  the  largest  settlement  in  the  vicm  y.  the  douds  ^ndAhe  deeper  green  of  the 

seventh  day.  •  ,  :  A  pineries  and#aerald  threads  of  timber  along  _ 

Tf  the  Sabbath  meetings  can.  be  held  with  J  ^  jU^treams^^nd  Janded  on  the 

the  miners  at  Montgomery ?or  Fair "  i  htffcon  with  a  girdle  of  gold.  ^The  Parks, 
hyterian  churches  will  be  found  at  ^  X  .  ^  gardens  amid  the  utter  desolation  of  the 

■:s  piaces  on  the  route : -Golden  C  y,  J  mountains,  were  spread  thousands  of  feet  be 
Tt  Lowrie;  Black  Hawk,  Rev.  W.  E-  ^  and^y.Qud,  peak  upon  peak,  until 

J*  ,  n  : — -  H-ftorffG  iviee  ,  J  _  rvP  cnnwv  rnnfTG  rose 


Rev.  W.  E.t 

Georgetown,  iv^- 

City,  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage. 


low  us,  anenrno^yuu,  t - , 

the  pure  white  wall  of  the  snowy  range  rose 
to  the  infinite  blue  of  the  sky.  North,  south, 


and  west  swept  one  vast  wilderness  of  moun¬ 
tains  of  diverse  forms  and  mingling  colors,  with 
clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness  sailing  airily  ainoag 
their  scarred  and  wrinkled  summits.  We 
looked  upon  six  States  and  Territories— Wy¬ 
oming,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah;  and  viewed  regions  wa¬ 
tered  by  four  great  rivers  of  the  Continents— 
the  Platte,  Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  and  Ar. 
kansas.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  Peak  a 
colossal  ploughshare  seems  to  have  been 
driven  fiercely  down  from  the  summit  to  the 
base,  its  gaping  furrow  visible  seventy  males 
away,  and  deep  enough  in  itself  to  bury  a 
mountain  of  considerable  pretensions.  At  the 
gorge’s  head  some  enterprising  fellow  had 
posted  a  railway  handbill,  which,  with  finger 
pointing  directly  down  the  gulf,  asserted,  in 
glaring  capitals,  ‘Shortest  and  best  route  to 
the  East.’  ” 

TWELFTH  DAY. 

Returning  down  to  Colorado  City,  the  road 
passes  two  mountain  cascades,  as  beautiful 
and  weird  as  the  far-famed  Ivauterskill  Falls 
of  the  Catskills,  and  also  the  celebrated  Soda 
Springs  of  the  Fontaine  Qui  Bouille. 

THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Turning  northward  from  Colorado  City, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  by  a  slight 
detour,  the  road  passes  through  the  “Garden 
of  the  Gods,”  of  which  an  enthusiastic  tourist 
writes'.-— “  On  entering,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  sublime  sights  bursts  upon  the  view.  It 
is  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity, 
and  I  doubt  if  such  a  spot  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.”  These  upright  shafts 
and  masses  of  rock,  curieusly  and  fantastically 
worn  and  sculptured  by  wind  and  water,  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  road  for  thirty  miles ;  or  the 
tourist  can  take  the  cars  to  Denver,  leaving 
the  wagons  to  follow. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Sabbath  in  camp. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Back  again  to  Denver. 

I  arties  of  Presbyterian  tourists  desiring 
further  information  can  address,  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  either  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
—Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells,  or 
“yself.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


COLORADO. 


Denver,  June  5,  1871. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  EXCURSIONISTS. 

At  Kamaa  Oity  several  members  of  the 
Presbyteriau  excursion  party  failed  to 
catch  up  the  waiciiword  “  On  to  Deuver,” 
and  diverged  to  places  of  special  i. *t<  rest 
in  the  young  and  gr  wing  Suite  of  Kansas. 
About  fifty  persons,  how>  ver,  ministerial 
and  otherwise,  to  k  tne  night  express  on 
Thursday  at  10.45  for  this  point,  distant 
639  miles. 

It  was  regretted  by  all  that  such  well 
known  and  growing  Pities  as  L-  avenwortb, 
Lawrence  and  Topeka  were  to  be  parsed  m 
the  nignr.  Presbyterianism  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  these  poiuts,  and  the  excursion 
ists  would  gladly  have  looked  in  upon 
them  had  it  been  day  lime. 

MANHATTAN. 

“  Did  you  observe  that  beautiful  town 
we  just  passed?1’  said  a  friend  as  we  went 
to  tne  rear  of  the  last  coacu  to  see  the  sun 
rise. 

“  No  sir,”  said  we,  “  not  this  time.” 

“  It  ’b  full  of  churches.  I’m  surprised.” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  have  seen  Manhattan  be¬ 
fore,”  and  so  we  sat  down  in  the  sweet 
light  of  the  morning. 

THE  PRAIRIES. 

We  were  passing  hurriedly  over  what 
my  Iriend  persisted  iu  calling  a  “  wonder¬ 
ful  country.”  It  was  very  evident  the 
broad  spreadiug  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  had  reached  beyond  the  Missouri, 
and  that  for  richness  and  fertility  of  soil 
this  portion  of  Kausas  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Great  rye,  wheat,  and  corn 
fields,  some  of  them  containing  five  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  passed  our  line  of  vision.  No 
wonder  so  many  noble  and  industrious 
meu  are  moving  westward  for  Kansas.  Her 
unlimited  capacities  for  producing  the  ce¬ 
reals,  her  rapidly  increasing  railroad  facil¬ 
ities,  her  mild  and  salubrious  climate  all 
act  as  mighty  agencies  in  her  growth,  and  V 
must  continue  to  act  until  she  stands  among 
the  first  states  of  the  Union. 

fetaT  JUNCTION  CITY 

is  bur  next  town.  That  nice  stone  church 
on  the  lull  is  ours,  the  pastor  of  which  is 
Rav.  John  Anderson,  whose  father,  Rev. 
.Dr.  Win.  C.  Anderson,  fell  at  this  post  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  now  lies  buried  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  cemetery.  From  this  place  the  M. 

M.  &  T.  Railroad  diverges  southward,  and 
is  already  completed  to  Chetopa. 

ABILENE. 

“  But  what  is  all  this  we  are  coming  to?” 
said  our  friend. 

“  Abilene,”  we  responded,  “  the  great 
cattle  shipping  point  of  Kansas.  Don’t 
you  see  the  yards  and  the  herds?  Here 
is  where  we  will  start  our  pneumatic  tube 
for  New  York,  through  which  we  will  send 
you  fresh  beef  every  morning — after  a 
while !”  i 


SALINA. 


Passing  the  little  town  of  Solomon  w^ 


arrive  at  Salina,  where  our  party  were  re¬ 
galed  by  a  hot  smokiDg  breakfast.  It  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  limit  of  anything 
like  a  connected  line  of  settlements. 


LOOKING  FOR  BUFFALOES. 

You  may  soon  look  for  buffaloes  after 
passing  Salina.  In  fact  we  sighted  our 
first  at  Bavaria,  only  nine  miles  beyond. 

I  should  have  said  we  thought  it  our  first. 
The  editor  of  The  Herald  had  never  seen  a 
wild  buffalo,  and  although  he  sighted  loQg 
and  well,  was  not  positive.  Nor  could  the 
theological  lore  of  Dr.  Smith  make  it  more 
clear.  There  was  no  conscious  thrill  sent 
through  the  party  of  the  near  presence  of 
a  “  first  buffalo.”  In  fact  the  animal  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  the  hills  and  all  discus¬ 
sion  ended.  It  was  probably  a  cow  !  Very 
soon,  however,  three  great  fellows  were 
unmistakably  and  plainly  seen,  moving  in 
t Heir  accustomed  lumbering  gallop  on 
their  trails  southward.  Then  the  sage 
divines  and  elders,  professors,  women  and 
children  went  hurriedly  to  the  windows 
and  great  was  the  exci.ement. 

DESPATCHES. 

At  Brookville  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
the  terminus  of  the  second  division  of  the 
K.  P.  railroad,  where  are  located  car 
shops,  the  following  despatches  were  ex¬ 
changed  with  our  point  of  destination : 
“Heap  of  preachers  coming  to  Denver. 
Clear  the  track.  Will  attack  the  city 
Sai ui day  morning.  Better  surrender  at 
once.”  To  which  came  the  response : 

“  Good.  We  surrender.  Send  list  of  names 
immediately,  so  that  we  can  prepare  the 
lock-up  to  secure  them.” 

PRAIRIE  DOGS.  .  •  , 

The  keen  crack  of  firearms,  from  this  a# 
at  intervals,  announces  the  near  proximity  ' 
of  antelopes,  cayotes,  English  hares,  prairie 
dogs,  and  other  wild  occupants  of 
plains.  But  of  all,  the  cute,  cunning 
petite  prairie  dog  is  the  most  inteiestm 
They  are  very  cowardly  when  away  fro] 
their  holes,  but  equally  brave  when  n^ 
them,  and  always  run  to  them,  on  thq 
proach  ot  the  train,  when,  hoppi.-'-* 

the  hillocks,  they  stand  up  as  _ _ _ 

bean  poles  and  as  still,  until,  perdhant 
you  fire  your  pistol  in  the  air,  when,  wdj 
a  hound  as  quick  as  a  flash,  eaeh.one  tut 
a  summersault  and  disappears.  Tv  sea 
woole  village  of  these  litile  dogsf  sa; 
hundred,  make  this  sudden  and  rapid  m 
meDt  in  precise  concert,  so  that  their 
fairly  crack  in  the  air,  is  an  acrobatic 
of  which  we  never  tire. 


scribe  the  scene.  “The  grandest  land  - 
scape  view  in  the  world,”  said  Bayard 
Taylor  to  the  writer  years  ago. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On  nearing  Denver  the  excursionists 
passed,  unanimously,  the  following  reso- 

latJt^olved :  That  we  hereby  tender 


our 


thunks  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Hannibal 
and  S'.  Joseph  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroads,  and  lo  P  airman 

Palace  Sleeping  Car  Company,  and  the cour¬ 
teous  and  efficient  conductor,  M.  C  <-Utry, 
E  a.  for  the  courtesies  and  facilities  extend¬ 
ed  10  our  party  of  fifty-seven  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  we  express  our  h'gh  sense  of  the 
convenience  which  we  have  enjoyed  upon 
this  rout  e  to  the  west. 

liesolved:  That  we  would  convey  to  our 
friend  and  companion,  Rev.  Robt.  Irwm,  01 
Kansas  City,  our  cordial  thanks  for  the 
thoughtful  interest  he  has  manifested  in  our 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  our  owe 
country,  and  the  zeal  and  enterprise  which 
has  secured  for  our  comfort  so  many  facilities 
lor  the  journey  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Sueldon 
Jackson  and  Kev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  of  Denver, 
lor  their  labor  in  behalf  of  the  same  excur¬ 
sion  which  has  eontr-buted  so  much  to  our 
pleasure,  and  afforded  ns  such  opportunities 
ior  collecting  facts  and  information  in  regard 
to  this  wonderful  country. 


DENVER. 

Here  the  party  were  met  with  carriages 
in  which,  af'er  breakfast,  the  whole  of  this 
b  autilul  coy  was  interviewed.  _ 

First  came  the  U.  S.  Mint,  with  its  great 
bars  of  gold  and  methods  of  smritii-g  ohe 
“  filthy  lucre  then  the  drive  up  F  street, 
down  Laramie,  and  across  to  Governor 
Hunt’s  grounds  and  residence,  then  west,  to 
the  groves  of  the  Platte  and  t  >  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  and  around  to  the  irrigating  «  anal, 
and  thence  back  to  the  city,  alter  which 
the  excursionists,  so  delighted  with  the 
wondrous  heauties  and  magnitude  of  Den¬ 
ver,  separated  to  enjoy  quietly  the  after- 
Botui  and  coming  Sabbath. 

One  y  »r  ago  Denver  was  without  a 
railroad.  It  now  has  four.  hive  years 
Hgb  scarcely  -twenty  trees  could  have  been 
found  in  the  town.  Now  as  many  thou¬ 
sand,  in  great  lines,  shade^, be  sine's.  The 
improvements  have  been  M  pid,  substantial, 

and  in  a  line  with  the  public  spirit  of  the 
age  Its  commercial  realm  already  reaches 
down  through  New  Mexico  into  North¬ 
west  Texas,  and  over  to  Arizona.  More 
merchandise  has  b>  en  sold  the  present 
year  than  ev«r  before. 

With  such  tributaries  of  growth  without, 
and  with  her  publ'c  schools  and  academies, 


MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

The  second  morning  out,  lit  up  the  diS- 
tant  mountains.  They  were  a  hundred 
milts  away.  Far  along  from  south,  to 
north,  stretched  for  three  hundred  utiles, 

« ith  their  gn  at  peaks  serraiing  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  “  snowy  ranges.”  No  pen  can  de- 1 


ftuu  vnuu  uvi  K  - - .  _  J 

eburStf'privileges,  native  energn  s  and  two 
first,  class  daily  papers,  viz  :  l  Jut  News  and 


Tribune  within,  the  auspicious  tmure  ot 
Denver  is  amoDg  the  certainties  o»  history. 

The  city  pulpits  were  filled  by  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  excursion  party  ou  the  bab- 
hath  The  congregations  w  ere  large,  mtel- 
£t audatit-utive.  The.  Sm-dav. ebook 
which  we  visited  we’re  active  and  ffmnsh- 
,„g  and  in  literature,  mode  of  teaching 
and  g-  neral  order  full  abreast  ot  our  older 


school* in  lhe, ^pKbytfiiian churches  m 
Th.  re  aiv  pir.,,in  charge  ot  Rev- 

the  city,  v’z:  rb.  Uie  smart  Reumou,  in 
B  p.  Weil-,  an  y  Brown,  both  9| 

charge  (»«/„  ;«"„*»•  Bo* 

cro'iie^o".  w>  "*?}  “  buYe’-kw  from  wlio  accouipameu  uieu.,  *"~d 

•»  «  aCj.S  UK*  Sl-eWou  Jack*),.  vr»  also  rmvo.mt- 

CtiUUO*  real  -atvrpn* id  1-  U 

Uns  enterprise,  then  U  should 

ovt  r  the  *'iJ  ‘‘:e"V  this  ceu-re  of  its  moral 
be  made  s-ioug  at  th  s  ce  ive  what  Den- 

*01  be  A  rumen  Georgetown 

,« . „ 

*s»rSw 

morning m  Denver.  Ur  .,  KUuu.|  an<l 
O  Harkness,  E  1'  Payann, ''  1 . 

Messrs.  O  »  i  '  i:»M, 

GeUU-n,  »t>«  ^  "  k  ' j J.,,,!,,,  Zanesville, 

Cincinnati ,  »i  J  a,., .  lesion  :  l>r  I- 

0:DrKF^iUkrson.U.a,kvlw^|iiiri!i 

II  For,  Washington  t.it>  , 

tw  AT  N  Took,  Dixon,  III  ,  Di  b 
Fonna;  Dr  M  ■>  1  ol”  ’  llev  j  B 

Trwin  and  family,  Ivans..  .  >  ^ 

Vr  V'lme  of  Chicago,  (formerly  of  Den 

te, ) in’adiUtion  io  lire  clergymen  i-  1 
Alessrs  0  Ballard,  ot  Ohio, 

wTVlDee  and  family,  Chicago;  Z 
Wm  »  ,  ,.r  ATorriam,  Chtca- 

Charles  Chnagoi  ^  W  M  '  t 

go;  Jmlge  Otis,  ‘  ’.‘'y,,,; James  A  llell, 

autl  wile,  Amol'  .  ’  (iumuiell, 

„fAlbany;S  .m.y.la.  sV 

i)  t  •  Miss  Hule,  ^  ’  1 1  i  11 

Kansas  City  ;  Miss  Sadie  Marshall,  1  W 

hurg;  Bov  W  V  l!rowm_^^^,f 
rerMhiai-  v  vr  f 

At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

terday  morning,  there  AV  !‘U  Prof. 

1  of  the  great  scholars  oi  the  age 

Guyot  of  founder 

wMcu  k  I 


Going  Home 

The  oxeursion  l^rct^^ted,lwith  ! 

Mr.  Spotownod,  of  the  Stage  yompauy, 
wlio  accompanied  them,  taking  p.  ■ 


illCV  SllOuUl  it‘l  v 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jacksdu  was  also  union  li¬ 
ng  in  attentions.  Some  '«  «"  *  * 

party  ascended  to  the  top  o  *’ 

and  Prof.  Guyot  took  careful  obse.  atwns, 
stating  at  the  time  that  it  was  the  liigl 

ifehvationhe  had  ever  reached  altho' 
he  had  tiaveled  almost  the  world  over, 

and  had  bee, i  among  the  Alps  in  Swhr »- 

hind.  The  party  go  cast,  to-mght,  v  u,  the  ) 
Kansas  Pacific. 


The  Presbyterian  Excursion. 

This  party,  consisting  of  clergymen 
and  others,  citizens  of  nine  different 
states  of  tbo  union,  on  a  pleasure  tour 
from  tbo  Presbyterian  general  assembly 
at  Chicago  to  Denver  and  tbe  mountains 
of  Colorado,  arrived  by  the  Kansas  Pa¬ 
cific  train,  yesterday  morning.  As  the 
train  approached  Denver,  an  impromptu-  ^ 
meeting  was  held,  immediately  after  ! 
worship,  on  board  the  special  PullnjtJ'B 
ear  occupied  by  the  party,  and  1 1  bin 
James  A.  Bell,  of  New  York,  was  elected  |. 
chairman,  anil.  ftev.  W.  H.  Beldea,  (the 

official  reporter  ei  the  general  assembly  ), 
was  chosen  clerk...  The  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  we  hereby  tender  our 
thanks  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Hant- 
baf  and  St.  Joseph,  and  tire  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads,  and  to 

the  Pullman  palace  sleeping  car  company, 

and  io  their  courteous  and  efficient  con- 
ductor,  M.  C.  Curry,  Esq  ,  for  the  cour- 
u  tesies  and  lacitities  extended  to  our  party 
W  of  tilty-soven  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
’  we  express  our  high  sense  ol  the  admir- 
able  arrangements  and  .  conveniences^ 
which  we  have  enjoyed  upon  .tips  route  >\- 
to  the  west.  -  . 

'  Resolved,  That  we  would  e<5hveV  ■  lo 
our  friend  and  companion,  the  Rev.  Rob-  • 
erl  Irwin,  of  Kansas  City,  our  cordial 
thanks  for  the  thoughtful  interest  he  has 
manifested  in  our  acquaintance  with  this 
part  of  our  country,  and  the  zeal  and  en¬ 
terprise  which  have  secured  for  our  com-  1 

_  .  tKn  inncnQr 


& 


,  i  -/w.rMifbt  vp  ill  r  reruns**  wniuiiunvcciucuicu  iwi 
Vilest  represent. i  1  for[  so  mauy  facitities  for  the  journey; 

r«,,v-nt  ”  and  Prof.  Henry  b-  h  audio  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
our  own  DU>oi,  York,- of  \i  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  of  Denver,  for  their 

Smith,  D.  D.  Lb.  D-,  x  urnW  labor  in  behalf  of  the  same  excursion, 

«rhmn  another  of  our  celebrities  sam.  A  'which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Whom  a  considered  him  the  most  measure,  and  offered  us  such  opportuni- 

liis  own  mind  lit  t  ■  ^  n  ties  tor  collecting  information  and  facts 

cultivated  man  h>  Am<*nca.  — »  JJ'in  regard  to  this  wonderful  country. 


, 

I  EDI 


time  to  call  on  ’him.  TwentV  miles 

from  Salena,  and  two  hundrel  from  j 
Kansas  City,  we  passed  Br/okville, 
the  outpost  of  immigration,  ?ith  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  mile  of  travel 
before  us  on  the  plains,  whffe  we  saw 


editorial  correspondence. 

Denver,  June  5,  1871. 

I  first  saw  daylight  in  Kansas  on 
Friday  morning  last,  at  four  o’clock, 
as  our  train  reached  Manhattan,  which 
is  associated  intimately  in  the  minds  no  signs  of  civilization,  e^ept  a  few 
of  our  readers  with  the  name  of  Rev.  huts  at  the  railroad  statins.  With 
Alexander  Sterrett,  who  so  often  paint-  these  exceptions,  the  onlysigns  of  life 
ed  its  excellences  in  the  columns  of  the  that  I  saw  were  mounted  lerdsmen  and 
Herald  and  Presbyter.  I  can  safe-  their  droves  of  feeding Rattle,  prairie 


]y  say  that  the  half  was  not  told  by 
him,  or  at  least  was  not  appreciated  by 
me  in  reading  his  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  cityimnd  the  rich  lands  of  the 
vicinity.  Manhattan  has  three  beau¬ 
tiful  churches  (one  of  them  Presbyte¬ 
rian)  built  of  stone,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  abundance.  The  Kansas  River 
has  here  three  bridges,  two  of  iron,  of 
the  most  modern  and  tasteful  struc¬ 
ture.  Manhattan  is  118  miles  from 
Kansas  City.  An  hour  after,  we  passed 
Fort  Riley,  a  noted  point  for  emigrants 
before^  Rye  niays  of  railroads,  for  rest 
and  safety.  A  few  miles  further  on  is 
Junction  City,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  Rivers, 
where  I  must  stop  oa  my  reiur’h  'and 
see  the  graves,  the  sou  and  daughter- 
injaw,  and  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
pijHiy  life-long  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Ahxterson,  and  his  wife,  lately  deceased 
Afr  hour  later  we  pass  Abilene,  the  j 
great,shipping  point  for  cattle,  which 
are  6hen  by  thousands  on  every  hand,  | 
grazing  -in  the  rich  prairie  pastures, 


with  their  herdsmen  on  horseback 


*  • 


watching  them  and  keeping  them  to-  f 
gether.  These  prairies  thus  yield  a  •' 
4  rich  harvest,  long  before  they  are  cul-  [ 

•  fcivated  by  the  plow. 

;  v  At  8.15  A.  M.  we  breakfasted  |tt  l 
;«j  Salina  for  $1.  This  is  a  rapidly  grow-  f 
ing  city,  in  a  most  fertile  region.  In  ! 
leaving,  I  was  much  disappointed  ip! 

I  not  seeing  my  old  friend,  Rev.  Wm.  j 
Bishop,  the  depot  being  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  place,  and  there  being  no 


dogs  and  owls,  antelopes  and  buffalo, 
and  a  single  wolf.  The  little  prairie 
dogs  and  their  cities  were  a  great  cu¬ 
riosity.  They  congregate  in  cities, 
burrowing  in  the  earth,  entering  their 
houses  from  the  top  of  mounds,  made 
by  excavation.  As  the  cars  approach 
them  they  run  from  the  grass  and 
stand  erect  upon  their  homes  for  a 
moment,  gazing  at  the  train,  and  then 
dropping  into  their  holes.  The  little 
owls  are  co-tenants  in  their  subter¬ 
ranean  dwellings.  I  was  told  by  sev¬ 
eral  persons  that  rattlesnakes  also  oc¬ 
cupy  these  little  hillocks,  hut  I  was 
not  able  to  see  any  of  them.  I  in¬ 
cline,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
only  use  these  holes  as  a  place  of 
escape,  driving  out  the  true  owners 
rather  than  dwelling  with  them  in 
happy  families.  Antelopes  are  very 
plenty.  They  may  be  seen  constantly, 
in  companies  of  f^om  two  to  eight  or 
ten.  '  Aslope  fheaf  is  to  be  found 
almost  , on  every  table  on  the  plains, 
and  frequently  buffalo  is  served  up. 
I  h^ve  not  relished  either,  mainly, 
pej^hips,  because  the  cooking  has  not 
suited  me.  Some  of  our  excursionists 
have  expressed  an  opposite  experience. 
Wejonly  saw  six  buffaloes  in  crossing 
the  'plains.  They  have  passed  north 
of  the  road.  A  few  weeks  ago  they 
were  seen  by  thousands.  Their  car¬ 
casses  or  bones  are  strewn  on  either 
side  of  the  railroad,  where  they  fell, 
shot  by  the  marksmen  in  the  cars. 


w 


We  arrived  at  Denver  on  Saturday, 
at  7  A.  M.  About  5  o’clock  I  had  my 
first  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
a  most  grand  and  thrilling  vision  it 
was,  and  it  continued  to  be.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  forty  miles  they  seemed 
to  be  but  two  or  three  miles  distant,' 
the  air  being  so  pure  and  clear.  Pike’s 
Peak,  sixty  miles,  Denver  and  Long’s, 
as  far  above,  were  as  distinct  as  objects 
seen  at  Cincinnati  three  or  four  miles 
away.  The  base  of  the  mountains  was 
dark  and  bluish,  as  if  smoke  had  set¬ 
tled  upon  them ;  a  higher  range  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  of  a  brown  or  clay  color,  and 
the  highest  parts  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  glittered  as  polished  silver. 

As  the  ranges  and  peaks  rise  one  above 
another,  we  see  between  them  and  be¬ 
low  the  snow  line  of  each,  dark,  bare 
spots,  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  molten 
silver.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  glistering 
!  brightness  and  whiteness,  more  bril¬ 
liant  by  contrast  with  the  dark  inter¬ 
stices,  I  could  but  think  of  the  inspired 
description  of  the  Savior  upon  the 
mount  of  transfiguration :  ‘-His  raiment 
became  white  and  glistering” — “ex¬ 
ceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them.”  As  the  sun 
continued  to  rise,  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  mountains,  one  after  another, 
took  on  golden  hues  of  every  degree. 

Before  us  they  retained  their  whiteness 
until  we  were  so  near,  that  the  naked  j 

mountains  hid  them  from  our  vision  • } 

’  *  < 

but  north  and  south  they  are  ever,  in 
view,  and  are  ever  changing  their  col-  ^ 
or,  as  they  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  P 
at  ever-varying  angles,  glowing  up  in 
turns,  from  the  cold  whiteness  of  the 
silvery  dawn  to  the  yellow  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  golden  noon.  At  any  time  P|j  sition,  and  a  full  congregation.  The 
before  noon  at  Denver,  or  at  any  point  1  j  other  church  is  without  a  house  of 
on  the  plains,  the  beholder  may  see  a  1  1  worship,  but  is  preparing  to  build.  It 
thousand  summits  with  almost  as  many  ,  .should  receive  liberal  aid.  Denver  is 
varying  hues.  As  the  sun  recedes  in  'a  growing  city  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
the  west,  their  color  tones  down  until  population.  The  two  Presbyterian 


all  is  shrouded  In  darkness.  A  view 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  by 
moonlight  is  inexpressibly  beautiful 
and  grand.  The  quiet  majesty  of  the 
scene  must  inspire  every  thoughtful 
observer  with  sentiments  of  reverence 
for  the  presence  and  greatness  of  the 
Maker  and  Upholder  of  all  things.  If 
I  shall  ever  again  have  doubts  as  to  an 
Author  of  nature,  this  vision  of  the 
greatness  of  his  work,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  by  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  as  it  will  ever  be  photographed 
on  my  memory,  will  surely  dissipate 
them.  “God  only  is  great.” 

Our  excursionists,  numbering  about 
fifty  at  Kansas  City,  generally  spent 
the  Sabbath  at  this  place.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  went  up  the  Denver  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  to  Greeley,  and  to  other  $$^£3  on 
the  road  or  in  the  mountains. 

We  were  met  at  the  depot  at  this 
place  upon  our  arrival,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  to  different  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent 
of  the  missionary  work  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,  sometimes ‘called  General  Jack- 
son.  Of  the  magnitude  .and  success  of 
his  work,  in  this  important  part  of  our 
Church,  I  will  hereafter  speak  more 
fully.  He  and  Rev.  Timothy  Hill,  of 
Kansas  City,  are  doing  a  great  work  in  j 
t^ieir  fields.  The  pulpits  of'  the  cjfcy 
$ere  yesterday  supplied  by  ministers 
connected  with  the  excursion.  It  was 
allottecLto  me  to  preach  in  the  morn-  . 
jng  in  the  Stuart  Memorial  Presbyte-y 
rian  Church,  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown's,  and^  5 
fh  the  evening  in  the  First  Church, 
||Kev.  E.  P.,  Wells’.  The  latter  has  a 
good  house  of  worship  in  a  central  po- 
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churches  are  both  needed,  and  will 
soon  be  self  supporting. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Key. 
Lewis  Hamilton,  who  resides  in  Den¬ 
ver,  and  is  connected  with  the  Mint. , 
He  is  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  is  qualified  for  his  work.  I 
procured  from  him  a  box  of  the  miner¬ 
als  of  the  Territory,  at  a  low  price,  i 
carefully  marked  and  packed.  Who¬ 
ever  will  send  him  810  or  820,  or  more, 
will  receive  from  him  by  es press,  in 
good  order,  an  assortment  worth  two 
or  three  times  its  cost.  We  earnestly 
commend  him  to  all  who  are  gathering 
private  cabinets,  or  who  wish  cabinets 
for  colleges.  He  may  be  addressed  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Denver  'is  situated  on  the  Platte 
River,  perhaps  thirty  miles  from  its 
j  effluence  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A  canal  is  cut  from  the  river,  a  few 
miles  above  the  town,  and  carries  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  high 
grounds  east  of  the  city,  from  whence 


it  is  carried  into  all  the  streets  and 
gardens,  irrigating  and  leaking  fertile 
all  the  grounds  of  the  city’.  Without 
this  provision,  the  lands  in  Colorado 
are  subject  to  drought,  but  by  it  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  watering  all  the  lands 
for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
Plat^.  River.  This  work  is  now  beiBg 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 


J.  G.  M. 


us  in  Uenver,  or  went  to  Greeley  and  I 
Cheyenne.  The  ministers  of  our  party  I 
were  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  1  ni- 1 
on  Theological  Seminary ;  Rev.  Dr.  Saf- 
ford,  of  Zanesville;  Rev.  Messrs.  Irwin, 
of  Kansas  City ;  Sheldon  J ackson,  Den¬ 
ver;  Park,  Fredericksburg,  O.;  Pat¬ 
terson,  Charlestown,  Ill. ;  Lowric,  Gold¬ 
en  City;  Harkness,  Glovervillo,  N.  Y.; 
Payson,  New  York  City;  Fox,  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  and  Belden,  New  York 
City.  The  rest  of  our  party  were  lay¬ 
men,  except  four  ladies.  Prof.  Arnold 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  the  most 
eminent  naturalist  of  our  Church,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Gov. 
Haynes,  of  New  Jersey,  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  excur¬ 
sion,  as  did  also  the  presence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yan  Arsdale,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.  The  last  four  named  have  traveled 
widely  in  Europe,  and  were  able  to  edi¬ 
fy  us  very  much,  by  their  discriminat¬ 
ing  comparisons  between  the  places 
visited  and  similar  scenes  abroad.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guyot,  though  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  exhibited  more  agility  and  en¬ 
durance  than  any  one  of  our  party.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  California.  His  supe¬ 
rior  activity  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  feeding  for  some  time 
on  antelope.  Much  of  the  time  he  was 
omfpot,  with  his  instruments  measuring 
1  altitudes,  or  gathering  flowers  and  min- 


erals. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  |  At  Golden  City 
^  „  Denver,  June  8,  1871.  and  began  a*' 


'  ,  I  have*  just  arrived  from  a  tour  of 
four  days  among  the  Rocky  Mountain#"/ 
We  left  here  on  Monday  morning,  and 
traveled  twelve  miles  by  rail  Golden 
City,  a  few  miles  up  the  Clear  Creek  Yal* 
ley,  between  high  mountains  on  either 
side.  We  had  two  fine  coaches,  with 
four  and  six  horses  each,  carrying 
twelve  and  eighteen  passengers.  Some 
of  the  excursionists  remained  behind 


we  left  Clear  Creek, 
to  ascend  the  mountains. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  differ  very  much 
^feom  the  Alleghenies  in  many  respects. 
>$8  you  approach  them  from  the  plains, 
l|bey  are  seen  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
ntance,  and  they  are  not  only  more  ab- 
upt  and  much  higher,  but  they  are 
Jnore  concatenated  and  in  straighter 
lines.  They  are  like  a  great  wall  with¬ 
out  spurs.  This  appearance  may  be  in 
part  because  they  are  seen  from  a  great- 


er  distance  from  the  level  land,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  forests,  to  obstruct 
vision,  and  yet  is  true  that  when  within 
from  two  to  five  miles  from  them,  I 
could  see  the  front  range  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Nothing  like  this  appearance  belongs 
to  the  Alleghenies.  There  is  also  a 
marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  mountains,  east  and  west,  when 
traveling  upon  and  among  them. 

After  a  steep  ascent  for  three  miles, 

!  we  found  ourselves  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  Clear  Creek,  and  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  beautiful  range,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before.  On  the  way  up  the 
surface — the  timber,  ravines  and  rocks 
— was  much  like  the  ascent  of  the  Al¬ 
leghenies;  but  on  the  top  we  found  no 
undergrowth,  few  rocks,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  grass.  I  was  delighted  and 
surprised  to  find  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
timber,  very  scattering,  and  with  large 
branches  reaching  to  the  very  ground. 
These  places  are  called  parks,  and  are 
very  common.  They  belong  to  the 
high  level  grounds  between  the  mount¬ 
ains,  and  in  some  places  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  containing  thousands  of 
acres.  The  beautiful  groves  to  be  found 
in  such  places  do  not  contain  the  com¬ 
mon  pine,  to  be  found  lower  down,  but 
a  very  luxuriant  growth  resembling 
the  Scotch  pine,  and,  what  was  very  re¬ 
markable  was,  that  in  the  case  of  every 
tree  with  a  trunk  of  one  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  the  rose  was  scaled  off,  and 
was  as  smooth  and  brown  as  if  removed 
with  a  tanner’s  drawing-knife. 

As  we  passed  the  summit  of  this 
range  into  the  park,  a  new  and  brilliant 
view  of  the  snow-clad  tops  of  the  ranges 
and  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
greeted  our  sight.  It  was  here  and  at 
every  similar  place  quite  different  from 
the  same  view  from  the  plains.  We 
were  10,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 


yet  nothigh  enough  to  look  down  upon 
the  continuous  ranges.  Between  the 
numerous  peaks  and  mounds  around  us, 
north,  west  and  south,  we  could,  how-  ! 
ever,  see  valleys  and  gorges,  dark  and 
deep,  between  mountains  clad  in  per¬ 
petual  snow,  their  summits  under  the 
sun  at  noonday  glittering  in  golden 
light.  As  the  sun  began  to  sink  in  the 
west,  the  mountain-tops  grew  paler  and 
darker,  until  covered  by  the  mantle  of 
night.  These  varied,  beauteous  and 
grand  scenes  salute  the  eye  of  the  trav¬ 
eler  from  every  mountain-top,  and  not 
unfrequently  from  the  depths  of  the 
valleys  and  gorges,  as  he  is  surrounded 
with  their  rippling  rivulets  and  leaping 
cascades. 

Descending  from  the  first- 'mountains 

crossed,  we  came  again  to  the  Valley  of 
Clear  Creek,  which  should  have  been 
called  Clear  Water  River.  It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  stream,  furnishing  a  perma¬ 
nent  water-power.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  it  from  here  to  where  we  left  it, 
at  Golden  City,  as  it  passes  sometimes 
between  walls  over  2,000  feet  high, 
often  almost  perpendicular.  This  is  a 
great  impediment,  as  it  passes  through 
the  best  gold  and  silver  mineral  region 
yet  discovered,  and  it  must  always  be 
very  expensive  to, .cross  the  mountains^ 
to  carry  up  supplies  and  to  take  down 
the  ore  of  the  mines. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  upper 
Clear  Creek  Valley,  we  found  many 
persons  engaged  in  gulch  mining.  This 
the  first  method  of  minin'?,  but 


* 
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j  is 


-  |  gradually  it  gives  way  to  the  use  of 
I  machinery, by  which  the  ores  are  crush - 
I  ed  and  the  metals  arc  separated  and 
made  ready  for  smelting.  The  gulch 
miners  gather  the  sand  containing  the 
gold  dust,  and  wash  it  from  other  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  often  done  in  basins,  but 
more  frequently  by  turning  the  water 
of  the  stream  into  wooden  ducts  or  ca¬ 
nals,  one  or  two  feet  wide.  Cross  pieces 


of  wood,  one  inch  square,  are  nailed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  ducts,  two 
feet  apart.  The  gold  dust  being  heavier 
than  other  matter,  sinks  and  lodges 
against  the  cross  pieces.  The  miner 
employs  himself  in  passing  up  and 
down  his  canal,  and  stirring  with  his 
hands  the  deposit  above  the  cross 
pieces,  so  as  to  leave  the  deposit  as  j 
pure  as  possible.  Once  or  twice  a  day 
the  water  is  let  off  from  the  canal,  and  S 
the  deposit  is  taken  out  and  washed 
more  perfectly  in  basins.  Not  unfre- 
quently  these  canals  are  constructed 
below  the  mills  where  gold  ore  is  crush¬ 
ed  and  separated,  and  the  water  that 
has  passed  through  the  mills  is  passed 
through  the  canals,  and  is  found  to 
depossit.gold  dust  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  tc^pay  the  miners  good  wages. 

Soon  after  entering  the  upper  Clear 
Creek  V alley,  we  came  to  Idaho,  a 
mining  village  of  perhaps  fifty  houses. 
Here  are  hot  springs,  containing  soda 
and  magnesia.  The  proprietors  have 
made  two  large  tanks,  one  for  ladies 
and  one  for  gentlemen,  25x40  feet,  and 
persons  are  allowed  to  u  go  in  a  swim¬ 
ming  ”  for  $1  each,  or  for  $6  per  dozen. 
Our  party,  I  believe  without  exception, 
patronized  the  establishment,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  greatest  luxury  of  the 
trip.  This  village  has  a  Presbyterian 
I  Church  and  minister,  of  which  more 
!  hereafter.  We  passed  several  villages 
and  mills,  and  arrived  at  Georgetown 
at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Georgetown 
is  the  center  of  the  Clear  Creek  Silver- 
Mines,  and  has  a  population  of  1,5$0. 
We  stopped  two  nights  at  the  McCoy 
House.  It  is  well  kept.  I  can  very 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  travelers, 
and  especially  to  all  our  readers.  They 
will  be  able  to  find  the  Herald  and 
Presbyter  at  the  McCoy  House. 

Georgetown,  on  account  of  the  crook¬ 
ed  course  of  Clear  Creek,  is  surrounded 
j  on  three  and  a  half  sides  by  mountains 


from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  Stars 
can  be  seen  before  sundown,  or  perhaps 
I  might  rather  say  that  the  sun  rises 
at  9  and  goes  down  at  3.  The  snow 
can  be  seen  from  the  town  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  near  the  place.  The 
town  is  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  snow  line  is  over  12,000  feet. 

The  mining  operations  at  George¬ 
town  are  very  great,  and  the  methods 
of  separating  the  quartz  are  various. 

I  visited  three  large  establishments, 
and  carefully  noted  the  methods  pur¬ 
sued.  The  chief  mill  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Cincinnati. 
The  ore  is  found  sandwiched  between 
rock,  and,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
the  quantity  of  ore  and  other  matter  is 
about  equal.  Diggers  are  not  able  to 
separate  the  ore  from  the  other  mate¬ 
rial,  and  hence  sell  to  the  mills.  In 
Mr.  Stewart’s  mill  there  are^bout  100 
large  iron  pestals,  which  are  lifted  by 
steam  power  and  fall  upon  the  ore  in 
mortars,  and  it  is  ground  to  powder. 
The  dust  is  then  washed.  The  ore  being 
heavier  than  the  other  material  sinks, 
and  is  thus  separated.  The  ore  is  first 
baked  to  disengage  the  sulphur  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  it  is  then  smelted  and 
run  into  bricks,  as  they  are  called.  In 
smelting  quicksilver  is  used  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  silver  and  separate  it 
from  the  other  metals,  and  then  the 
quicksilver  is  separated  from  the  sil¬ 
ver  by  distillation.  The  loss  of  quick¬ 
silver  in  this  process  is  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  W.  Bement  has  a  large  mill  in 
operation  in  Georgetown  for  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  ores,  in  which  he  uses 
Krom’s  Dry  Ore  Concentrator.  He 
crushes  by  cylinders  and  then  winnows 
the  ground  material,  depending  upon 
the  greater  gravity  of  the  metals  to 
separate  them  from  other  matter,  as 
!  wheat  is  relieved  from  chaff  by  the 
fanning  mill.  His  method  gives  the 


ore  in  coarse  grains,  or  cubes  70  per 
cent.,  in  fine  grains  20  per  cent.,  and 
in  dust  10  per  cent.  The  fine  grains 
are  separated  by  a  second  fanning  and 

the  dust  by  a  third. 

Most  of  our  party  went  the  second 

day  to  Gray’s  Peak,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Georgetown,  while  others  went  to 
Green  Lake,  four  miles  distant,  all  re¬ 
turning  in  the  evening  to  the  McCoy 
■  House.  For  my  part,  with  a  few  oth¬ 
ers,  I  spent  the  day  in  the  mines  and 
mills  of  Georgetown  and  vicinity,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  been  very  ignorant 
in  regard  to  ores,  mining,  separating 
and  smelting.  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
finding  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Bement  and 
others,  polite  and  patient  enough  to 
give  full  information  in  regard  to  their 
operations,  but  I  fear  that  our  readers 
will  not  understand  my  explanations 
any  better  than  I  have  comprehended 
what  others  have  written.  We  need 
to  see  in  order  to  know. 

Sixteen  out  of  nineteen  of  those  who 
started  for  Gray’s  Peak  reached  the 
summit.  The  newspaper  reporters  all 
failed.  The  Peak  is  nearly  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  air  is  so  rare  that 
breathing  is  very  difficult.  The  visit¬ 
ors  to  Green  Lake  reported  their  trip 
as  very  satisfactory.  Green  Lake  is 
70  feet  deep,  half  a  mile  long  and  half 
as  wide,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  clad  in  snow 
The  next  day  we  went  through  sev¬ 
eral  villages,  where  there  is  much  gulch 
mining  and  many  quartz  mills,  some 
abandoned  and  some  in  successful  oper-  ' 
ation.  We  reached  Central  City  in  the 
evening,  having  crossed  a  very  high* 
range  of  mountains  and  passed  through 
the  Virginia  Cahyan.  Central  City  joins' 
the  city  of  Black  Hawk  and  other  vil¬ 
lages,  in  all  numbering  10,000  inhabi 
tants.  Here  is  the  chief  center  of  thg 
gold  mines.  The  whole  country  has 


been  dug  up,  and  the  tunnels  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  filled  with  diggers,  while 
many  large  mills  are  in  operation  and 
doing  a  successful  business.  More 
than  100  companies  have  been  formed 
for  mining  on  lodes  within  two  miles 
of  Centra!  City,  and  there  are  two- 
thirds  as  many  mills  on  the  ground. 
This  tract  alone  yields  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  of  gold  yearly.  The  next  day  we 
returned  to  Denver,  having  traveled 
about  150  miles.  I  have  no  space  to 
speak  of  the  churches  in  the  places 
visited.  Of  these  I  will  hereafter  give 
some  account.  What  I  have  written 
will  show  the  importance  of-  this  field 
for  missionary  work.  .  J.  G.  M. 

EXCURSION  NOfE#' 

I  am  more  impressed,  since  my  trip 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  the  Home 
Missionary  work  in  the  West,  than  1 
could  have  been  without  looking  upon 
the  vast  territory,  and  seeing  its  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  culture.  Of 
all  new  countries  demanding  our  inter¬ 
est  and  help,  none  is  more  important 
than 

Colorado. 

It  is  a  peculiar  country.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  its  mineral  resources  are  j 
inexhaustible,  and  that  they  will  insure 
the  development  of  its  agricultural 
susceptibilities.  The  gathering  of  its 
«res  will  furnish  a  permanent  remuner¬ 
ative  employment  to  mineral  diggers 
to  any  amount,  and  the  separation  and 
'  smelting  of  the  metals  will  require  an 
•.  equal  number  in  the  mills,  and  to  sup- 
ill  ply  all  these  with  the  means  of  sub 
sistenee  must  secure  that  the  plains 
■i  near  the  mountains  shall  soon  be  under 
1  eultivation. 

The  population  of  Colorado  Terri-  j 
tory,  according  to  the  late  census,  is 
39,706.  My  impression  is,  though  I 
have  not  carefully  examined  the  statis¬ 
tics,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 


been  more  successfully  introduced  in 
Colorado  than  in  any  new  Territory  of 
our  own  country. 

The  first  Presbyterian  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado 
June  11,  1859,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Hamil¬ 
ton,  unless,  perhaps,  emigrants  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  may  have  had  serv¬ 
ices  in  their  camps.  Rev.  A.  T.  Ran¬ 
kin  reached  Denver  the  last  day  of 
July,  1860.  He  was  sent  by  the  Old 
School  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
He  organized  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Denver  the  first  week  in 
September,  1860.  In  1862  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  who  is  still 
in  the  Territory.  Mr.  Day  commenced 
work  on-  «-ehurch-building,  34x64  in 
size,  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and 
dedicated  it  January  17,  1864.  This 
organization  has  since  become  two 
bands,  which  are  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  place.  Preach¬ 
ing  was  commenced  at  Black  Hawk 
and  Central  City  as  early  as  1859  and 


'was  made  until  the  regular  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado  by 
the  Old  School  General  Assembly  ot 


1869.  The  territorial  bounds  of  the 
new  Presbytery  were  those  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Montana.  The  ministerial  mem 
bers  were  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Rev. 
A.  R.  Day,  and  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  The  first  meeting  of  Presbytery 
I  was  held  at  Denver  February  18, 1870 
i  The  meeting  of  Presbytery,  affording 
the  first  opportunity  for  concerted 
action,  became  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
supplying  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  Territory.  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton, 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Adams  and  Rev.  George 
Rice  were  received  into  the  Presby  t  ery 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  as  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Missions,  was  directed  to  organ¬ 
ize  Presbyterian  churches  at  George 
town,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado  City, 


Pueblo  and  Golden  City.  Consequent 
a„d  central  -  -----  |  izations  „ero  effected  as  fol- 

1800,  and  organ, zations  were  formed 7 -  *  p  ..  p.  ogth. 


The  church  at  Central  City  afterward 
■  went  over  to  the  Congregationalists 
The  church  at  Black  Hawk  dedicated 
!  their  new  house  of  worship  on  the  third 
;  Sabbath  of  August,  1863.  It  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  church-building  in 
-;.V  the  Territory.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Warner 
was  its  first  minister.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton.  In 
1863  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 


1863  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  or-r  ™  p 

gamzed  in  Vai.oni,  Bou.de, 


lows:  Feb.  27th,  Pueblo;  Feb.  28th, 
Colorado  City  ;  March  4th, Georgetown  ; 
March  6th,  Idaho  Spa;  March  7tb, 
Golden  City.  Rev.  Geo.  Rice  is  in 
charge  at  Idaho,  and  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  church-building  Rev. 
H.  B.  Gage  is  at  Colorado  City.  Rev. 
Geo.  S.  Adams  at  Pueblo.  Rev.  J  G. 
Lowrie  is  preparing  to  build  at  Golden 
City,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Stewart  at 

Wells 


md  soon  after,  under  the  impetus  giv: 
en  by  the  energetic  labors  of  Rev.  C. 
M.  Campbell,  the  present  minister,  a 
church-building  was  erected.  In  1864 
the  New  School  churches. of  Central 
City  and  Black  Hawk,  and  the  Old 
School  churches  of  Denver  and  Boul¬ 
der  Valley,  organized  a  union  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  stood  aloof  from  both  Assem¬ 
blies  for  a  time.  This  organization 
came  to  nothing.  No  further  advance 


is  in  charge  of  the  First  Church  of 
^Denver,  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Brown  of  the 
Stuart  Memorial  Church  of  Denver. 

The  last  Assembly  organized  the 
Synod  of  Colorado,  to  be  composed  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Colorado,  Santa  Fe 
and  Wyoming.  To  do  this  the  Presby 
tery  of  Wyoming  was  organized,  having 
for  its  territory  the  Territories  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  Utah  and  Montana.  The  terri¬ 
tory  of  this  new  Synod  comprises  over  1 


700,000  square  miles.  It  is  over  1,200 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  more 
than  half  this  distance  from  east  to 
west. 

Wyoming,  Utah  amt  Montana 


In  the  Presbytery  of  Wyoming  the 
churches  are:  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
July  18,  1869;  now  supplied  by  Rev. 

Wm  G.  Kephart;  Rawlings,  Wyoming, 
organized  Aug.  8,  1869,  and  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  organized  Aug.  10,  1869 
supplied  by  R*v.  F.  L.  Arnold;  Cor 
jinne,  Utah  Territory,  organized  July 
14,  1870— supplied  by  Rev.  E  E.  Baj- 
liss;  Helena,  Montana,  organized  Aug. 

1,  1869 — unsupplied.  In 

Kanta  Fe  Presbytery, 

Which  includes  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  we  have  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin 
preaching. to  the  Mexicans  at  Los  Ve¬ 
gas;  Rev.  D  F.  McFarland,  Santa  Fe; 
Rev.  Jas.  M.  Roberts  and  Rev.  John 
Menaul,  missionaries  to  the  Indians; 
and  Rev.  John  N.  Schultz,  army  chap  ^ 

"  lain  in  Arizona. 

A  Great  Work. 

Dr.  Monfort,  proprietor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Herald ,  having  visited  Denver,  thus 
editorially’  refers  to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
one  of  our  citizens.  “Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  the  District  Missionary  for  this  field, 
gives  the  following  summary  in  his  annual 
report  sent  to  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  viz:  29,055  miles  traveled  during 
the  year;  5  churches  organized ;  15  places 
supplied  with  regular  preaching  ;  8  minis¬ 
ters  supplied  with  places;  8  churches 
built;  4  churches  commenced;  37  lots  se¬ 
cured  for  churches;  $7,315  secured  from 
abroad  for  church  buildings  by  personal 
effort  and  influence;  $1,700  saved  to  the 
Church  by  railroad  passes  secured  for  tlye 
missionaries;  $4,000  secured  from  mission 
churches  on  the  Held  toward  the  support 
of  their  ministers  over  and  above  what 
they  did  the  year  previous.  To  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  diligence,  wisdom  and  fidelity,  the 
Church  is  largely  indebted  for  the  progress 
of  our  cause  in  these  new  countries,  and 
his  field  of  labor  and  usefulness  was  nev¬ 
er  so  promising  as  at  present.” 


It  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  such 
a  man  a  Secretary.  He  is  a  Superin-  ^ 
tendent  of  Missions,  of  which  there  • 
should  be  one  in  every  Synod  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  half  a  dozen,  or 
more,  on  this  side  of  that  river,  and  as 
many  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon  s  line 
COLORADO. 
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BY  H.  KENDALL,  D  D. 


Returning  Home,  July  6. 

You  have  been  advised  so  fully  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Colorado,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  add  more.  But  having  spent  the  time, 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  a 
tour  of  observation  among  our  missionaries 
in  West  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Wyoming  and  Iowa,  a  few  words 
from  a  different  stand -point  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

IMMIGRATION. 


The  people  are  pouring  into  these  States 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  Railroad  enter¬ 
prises  are  pushed  with  great  energy,  and 
wherever  railways  are  built,  the  people 
will  go,  and  there  we  must  send  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  build  up  a  church. 

When  in  Kansas,  I  thought  the  great  tide 
of  immigration  was  pouring  into  that  State. 
When  in  Colorado,  I  saw  evidences  of  a 
new  and  marvelous  growth  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  since  the  railway  -was  completed  to 
Denver,  and  other  lines  are  being  rapidly 
built,  all  of  which  have  given  new  life  to 
both  the  mining  and  agricultural  interests 
of  the  territory.  And  when  I  came  to 
Nebraska,  I  saw  such  a  number  of  new 
(settlements  and  colonies,  that  I  could  not 
be  certain  that  a  still  greater  tide  was  not 
setting  into  that  State. 


OUR  DUTY. 

As  a  Church,  we  are  not  doing  our  share 
of  the  work.  All  the  denominations  are 
engaged  in  home  missionary  efforts  at  the 
West.  A  fair  share  falls  naturally  to  each. 
We  ought  to  provide  for  such  communities 
as  are  constituted  largely  of  Presbyterians. 
As  the  Church  of  Christ  now  does  its  Work; 
so  much  at  least  falls  properly  to  our 
lot.  But  we  are  comiDg  short.  There 
is  a  large  percentage  of  Presby¬ 
terians  in  the  immigration  that  now 
pours  along  the  frontier.  We  are  not  meet¬ 
ing  the  emergency.  More  missionaries  are 
needed — greatly  needed  in  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  We 
must  send  them  out  or  fail  of  our  duty. 
We  are  able  to  send  them,  and  we  must 
send  them. 


f 


OUR  MISSIONARIES 
now  on  the  field  are  doing  a  great  Work. 
Their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success  are  most 
cheering.  Their  hands,  their  hearts  are 
full,  and  the  greatest  danger  seems  to  be 
that  seeing  the  whitening  harvest  they  will 


undertake  too  much,  and  break  down  from 
over-exertion.  New  churches  are  formed 
nearly  every  week,  and  every  week  we 
read  of  new  church-edifices  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God.  We  see  what  can  be 
done.  Give  us  the  means  and  the  men  and 
we  can  do  vastly  more. 

THE  KIND  OF  MISSIONARIES  NEEDED*' 

People  now  go  to  the  West  in  colonies. 
They  go  direct  from  Eastern  cities  and  large 
towns.  They  have  the  average  culture  of 
the  East.  It  is  useless  to  send  them  an  indif- 
erent  preacher  or  an  uncultivated  man.  The 
missionary  and  his  wife  must  have  that 
knowledge  of  society  that  would  make  him 
acceptable  at  the  East,  or  he  will  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  the  West.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  anybody  will  do  for  a  Home  Mission¬ 
ary.  But  it  is  not  so.  A  man,  that  would 
fail  at  the  E  .st  would  fail  at  the  West.  We 
want  good  and  pious  men  for  missionaries. 
But  they  must  be  able,  bright,  self  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  their  wives  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  cultivated  Christian  women,  or 
th  y  will  fail  at  the  West. 

OTTH  DISTRICT  SECRETARIES 

or  missionaries  under  whose  guidance  I 
was  making  this  tour  of  observation,  have 
hid  a  hard  time.  Before  we  had  been 
thVee  days  out  in  Kansas,  Rev.  Timothy 
Hill  was  thrown  from  a  carriage,  and  his 
arm  was  broken.  In  Colorado,  Rev.  Shel- 
'  don  Jackson  accompanied  .me,  and  a3  all 
the  rage  this  year  is  to 

ASCEND  GRAY’S  PEAK, 

,  so  among  other  things  we  must  do  the  same. 
By  the  way,  I  overheard  a  stage- driver  say¬ 
ing  to  some  of  his  passengers,  “  Two  coach 
loads  of  Presbyterian  preachers  went  up 
to  Gray’s  Peak  the  other  day,  and  since 
that  time  not  a  chicken  has  been  seen  along 
this  line 

Of  our  adventures  that  day,  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  the  following  rather 
sensational  article : 

ACCIDENT  ON  GRAY’S  PEAK. 

Honorable  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Rever¬ 
end  Doctor  Kendall,  Secretary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Reverend 
Mr.  Portius,  of  St.  Louis,  Reverend  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  Denver,  and  Thomas  K.  Cree,  of 
Pittsburgh,  accompanied  by  three  ladies, 
made  the  ascent  of  Gray’s  peak  from  George¬ 
town,  on  Monday.  The  path,  except  in  one 
place,  was  cleared  of  snow,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  were  safely  oveicome.  When  near  the 
top  a  violent  show  storm  6et  in,  and  when 
the  top  was  reached  it  amounted  to  almost  a 
^ale,  rendering  the  situation,  to  say  the 
feast,  unpleasant.  The  view  of  course  was , 
very  meagre,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
descent  were  soon  made,  without  any  ad¬ 
venture,  excepting  that  the  horse  of  one  of 
the  ladies  laid  down,  throwing  her  off,  but 
did  no  damage.  u 

Atter  taking  carriages  a  sprung  in  the  Car¬ 
riage  of  Doctor  Kendall’s  party  was  broken 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  insisted  on  riding  the  horse 
on  which  she  had  gone  up  the  mountain, 
Reverend  Mr.  Portius  keeping  her  company. 
Just  after  the  two  had  left  the  carriage  the 


steep  mu  near  the  “Terrible”  works  was/,, 
reached  and  Doctor  Kendall  said  he  would  ! 
walk  down  it,  and  got  out,  leaving  only  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  carriage.  Just  after 
leaving  the  top  of  the  hill  one  of  the  horses 
pressed  the  other  over  the  embankment,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  see¬ 
ing  the  peril  jumped  out,  the  two  horses  and 
ca.  iage  went  over  the  embankment  and 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about  like  the 
steep  roof  to  a  house,  to  the  creek  below,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  making  several  revo¬ 
lutions  in  the  descent.  The  carriage  was 
smashed  up,  but  singular  to  say  the  horses 
were  not  killed. 

On  cutting  them  out  of  the  harness  one  of 
them  rolled  into  the  creek,  which  rushed  by 
with  the  fury  of  a  torrent,  and  was  carried 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  turning  over  and  over 
perhaps  a  hundred  times,  and  being  carried 
through  cascades  and  by  immense  rocks, 
brought  up  at  a  dam  just  below  the  road. 

On  being  brought  out  he  was  found  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cuts  and  bruises,  to  be  all 
right.  The  escape  was  a  most  wonderful 
one,  and  had  the  party  been  in  the  carriage 
at  the  time  thev  could  scarcely  have  es¬ 
caped  certain  death. 

Nevertheless,  except  breaking  the  top, 
the  carriage  was  scarcely  damaged  at  all — 
the  horses  escaped  with  but  a  few  scratch¬ 
es  and  bruises. 

THE  HARVESTS. 

The  crop  prospects  for  the  year  seem 
most  encouraging  for  the  farmers,  and 
therefore,  the  churches  will  be  prosperous 
also,  and  the  more  speedily  reach  self-sup¬ 
port. 

Jr’rom  Colorado,  1 

IiY  REV.  J.  S.  HAWK. 

Denver,  August  10,  ltd!. 

■ 

Eds.  of  Banner  : — It  was  my  privilege 
worship,  on  last  Sabbath,  with  the  Stuart 
Presbyterian  church,  Denver,  Colorado.  It 
was  indeed  refreshing  to  sit  down  under  our 
own  vine  and  fig  tree  in  this  far  off  mduntain 
region.  It  was  our  expectation  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  Brooklyn,  but  the  distress¬ 
ing  accident  to  his  two  boys,  who’ were  lost  in 
the  Adirondack.?,  during  a  fearful  storm,  pre¬ 
vented  him.  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  who  has  been  sojourning  here  for 
some  time,  supplied  his  place,  presenting  to 
an  attentive  audience  a  most  interesting  dis  - 
course  on  the  unsearchableness  of  the  A'  - 
mighty.  There  were  no  less  than  ten  c  u 
twelve  ministers  present,  besides  many  other 
strangers  from  various  portions  of  the  country, 
who  are  here .  seeking  health  and  recreation. 

I  A  very  pleasant  conference  and  prayer  mect- 
!  ing  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  which  a  nuiu- 
|  her  of  the  brethren  took  part. 

1  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  point  in  the  interests  of  our  Church 


and  I  would  like  to  bring  your  readers  Into 
sympathy  with  myself  in  this  matter. 

Denver  lias  now  a  population  of  about  si.vj 
thousand,  having  increased  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  during  the  past  year.  A  large  proportion, 
of  these  have  a  Presbyterian  birthright,  to 
whom  the  Church  owes  it  to  follow  with  her 
!  restraining  influence  and  her  blessed  privileges. 
Streams  of  invalids  are  yearly  pouring  into 
this  Sanatarium  of  Cod's  own  providing,  to 
whom  the  Church  owes  it  to  provide  for  them 
Christian  greeting  and  a  church  home  which 
shall  be  to  them  a  spiritual  Bethesda,  where 
in  communion  with  God  and  association  with 
!  brethren  they  may  receive  soul-refreshing, 
j  Besides  I  have  it  from  our  efficient  District 
Secretary  of  Missions  for  this  region  that 
I  Denver  is  the  key  to  ail  the  vast  missionary 
|  ground  comprising  five  Territories  which  lies 
beyond.  As  it  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  the 
temporal  man,  so  from  this  point  must  be 
drawn  Gospel  forces,  which  are  to  bless  this 
land  with  the  riches  of  grace  as  it  is  now 
favored  with  the  treasures  of  earth. 

Now  the  Stuart  Presbyterian  church  is 
about  to  break  ground  l'or  a  house  of  worship, 
and  the  contractor  assures  them .  that  if  the 
bills  are  promptly  paid  they  can  occupy  it  by 
the  middle  of  October.  The  pastor,  Rev.  AS . 
Y.  Brown,  one  of  our  own  Pennsylvania: 
ministers,  informs  me  that  $1,500  arc  y«|i 
needed  to  complete  the  work.  Shall  they  not 
have  it  at  once  ? 

Contributions  may  l>e  sent  to  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  District  Secretary,  or  to  Rev.  TV.  Y- 
Brown,  pastor. 


Prof.  F.  Y.  Hayden  has  finished  his 
geological  survey  of  Colorado,  making  a 
full  and  elaborate  report  of  its  wonderful 
and  extensive  mineral  wealth.  The  Leg¬ 
islature,  January  14,  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  thanks  to  him  for  his ‘  ac¬ 
curate  and  comprehensive  survey.’ 


The  Presbyterian  Cnurcli  of  this  city 
has  procurred  the  ministerial  services  of 
Rev.  J.  Gibson  Lowrie,  who  arrived  last 
evening  on  the  coach,  and  will  immedi¬ 
ately  enter  upon  his  labois  among 
us. 

Mr.  Lowrie  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  at  one  of  the  leading  Eastern  : 
Colleges,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  talented  young  Ministers^ 
of  the  Territory.  It  is  certainly  gratify- 
ing  to  all  interested  in  building  up  the 
churches  in  Central,  to  see  the  energy 
displayed,  and  the  rapid  and  substantial 
progress  being  made  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  v  -  A 


DEDICATION  of  THE  FIRST  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  dedication  services  held  in  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Spruce  street,  last 
Sunday,  drew  a  large  congregation.  The  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  District,  delivered  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  and  the  -  tber  services  were  conducted 
bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Stu-  [j 
art,  of  Evans,  and  the  Rev.  G.  II.  Adams,  of! 
Greeley.  In  the  course  of  his  interesting  re-  | 
marks  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  ■ 
new  Chu  eh,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Thompson  read  the  1 
report  of  the  Board  of  Tiustees,.  which  con- 
tu  ni  l!  the  following  facts  :  . ,- ... 

The  Church  is  entirely  free  frtj.m  debt  with  a 
small  balance  in  the  treasury.  fhe  enterprise 
was  commenced  with  tjajpy  forebodings,  and 

1  1  .11*  All  si  'fur -JK 


,„v  .  -•  ■am 

,  promise  of  assistance'  from'abroid.  they  yr;  n’t 
to  work,  and  experienced  ntf  ti.irtU.-r  dtfficillty. 
Tbefheond  Presbyterian  chm*e|  of  Elmira,  N  Y 
cd'ulibutjxl  vlerihn  Church 

nf^it.  Kisro.  Weiti-Iiife county.  N.  Y..  gave 
*100;  Mr.  ILAfellgr.  itf  the  Lafayette  Avenue' 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ con¬ 
tributed  $50,  and  Mr;  C.  W.  Smith,  of-Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y..  gave  $500. _  The  congregation 
commerces  its  history  without  owing  a  dollar, 
and  in  the  future  the  members  will  only  have 
to'  provide  a  minister  and  moot  the  incidental 
expenses.  This  will  be  easy  to  do,  as  .the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  lias  made  ample  provision’s 
_  through  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  sup 
j  ply  the  deficiencies  of  the  weaker  congrega 
'  lions.  In  closing,  the  Trustees  said  that  an 
early  opportunity  would  be  given  to  the  con-  j 
gregntior.  to  choose  a  pastor.  They  congrut u- 
lHte  the  brethren  on  tl*er  successful  issue  oi 
J  their  undertaking?  and-  rhVir  -prayer  is  that 
God  will  continue  to’sim'h'  upon-  their,  labors. 

W.  F.  Thompson,  1 
Harvey  Platt,  V  Trustees. 
Eli  Hall.'  J 
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From  the  Presbyterian.  [Editorial.] 


p  — - - -  i . 

THE  STEWEET  EEUNION  DEDICATOEY 
SEEVICES. 

The  Stuart  Ite-Union  Presbyterian  Church, 
earner  H  and  South  streets,  was  formally  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  worship  of  God  yesterday  morn- 
inn.  The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  preached  a 
very  appropriate  and  interesting  sermon. 
The  pastor  was  also  assisted  by  Revs.  Stewart, 
of  Evans  ;  Martin  and  Marr,  of.  this  city,  and 
Campbell,  of  Valmont.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  and  many  went  away 
because  they  could  not  get  in.  The  building 
is  semi-Gothic  architecture,  32x60  feet,  with 
a  tower,  and  entrance  through  the  tower.  It 
has  two  basement  rooms ;  is  heated  by  a  fur¬ 
nace,  lighted  with  gas,  the  seats  handsomely 
cushioned,  and  the  entire  floor  is  covered 
with  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the  pattern  known 
as  the  small  scarlet  cross.  The  windows  are 
stained  and  enameled  glass.  They  are  all 
-memorial,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  different 
Sabbath  schools  and  individuals  who  contrib¬ 
uted  them.  It  is  altogether  the  neatest  and 
handsomest  church  in  the  Territory;  and  cost 
with  the  ground  belonging  to  it  ($1£,075) 
twelve,  thousand  and  seventy-five.  dollars ,  and  is 
subs  tan  tially  free  from  debt.  There  was  about 
five  hundred  dollars  yet  remaining  to  be  met, 
but  the  Trustees  agreed,  upon  their  individu¬ 
al  responsibility,  to  raise  the  amount.  Among 
the  special  donations,  besides  the  memorial 
windows,  were  the  carpet,  from  Mrs.  A.  Perry 
Xicliols,  of  Oil  City,  Pa  ;  the  cushions '  for 
strangers,  from  Preserved  Smith*  Esq.,  of 
Dayton,  0.  the  pulpit,  from  Miss  Anna  Dale, 
of  Philadelphia  ;  the  Communion  service, 
from  Miss  Chauncy,  of  Philadelphia,  through 
Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  of  Schenectedy,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  pulpit  chairs  from  Bradley  &  Rogers ;  the 
-choir  chairs  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of 
Smith  it  Doll  ;  the  table  from  Louis  Ilax,  and 
lhe  clock  from  Ilense  &  Cottsleben,  of  this 
city. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
there  were  twenty-three  additional  members 
received  into  the  church. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown  was 
duly  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  church,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  cordial  congratulations  of  the 
entire  audience.  Those  interesting  and  sol¬ 
emn  services  of  the  entire  day  were  made  I 
u.-vnlUir  Attractive  bv  the  snkhidid  sim/imr  of  i 


the  choir  in  their  set  pieces,  and  of  the  whole  j 
eongregaiton  in  the  regular  hymns  of  the  scr-  1 
vice.  And  we  would  not  fail  to  mention  the 
silent  service  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
adorned  the  pulpit.  In  fact  everything  was 
in  such  perfect  taste,  the  entire  services  soap-  j 
propriate  and  solemn  that  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
gratulate  Pastor  and  people  upon  the  happy 
auspices  under  which  they  have  commenced 
their  work  in  the  new  church  :  and  with  their  j 
system  of  free  pews,  voluntary  contributions, 
attentin  to  strangers,  and  active  Christian 
work,  we  auger  for  them  a  bright  future  and 
a  glorious  success. —  Tribune. 

. _ _  j 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  COL- 

0BAD0. 

_ 

Few  of  our  citizens  are  aware  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Presbyterians  in  planting 
churches  in  this  Territory.  Under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  afforded  by  the  union  of  the  Old  and  Xew 
Kchool  branches  of  the  Church  in  the  fall  of 
I860,  they  entered  upon  the  work  in  the 
spring  of  1870  with  such  energy  that  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  they  have  increas¬ 
ed  their  working  force  from  three  to  fourteen 
ministers,  supplying  with  preaching  neatly 
every  important  point  in  the  Territory,  their 
church  organizations  from  five  to  fifteen,  and 
during  the  present  season  are' erecting  six 
church  buildings.  They  arc  also  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  carry  forward  the  work  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor  in  the  spring. 

This  is  a  sample  of  their  work  throughout  j 
•the  entire  West.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  have  under  their  care  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  mis-  ji 
-ionaries,  supplying  three  thousand  fiver  bun-  ■ 
di  ed  fields  with  the  gospel.  During  the  past  j 
j-oar  they  report  seven  thousand  four  hundred  J 
hopeful  converts,  fifteen  thousand  additions  ? 
to  the  mission  churches,  twelve  hundred  and  j 
eighteen  new  churches  organized,  and  two  ! 
million  dollars  expended  in  church  buildings,  ii 


Name  Restored.  ‘  c 

As  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  at  its  ! 
meeting  in  Central  City,  on  Saturday  ! 
last,  restored  to  the  Stuart  Reunion 
Presbyterian  Church  its  original  name, 
viz.,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Denver,  (late  old  school)  and  declared 


it  to  be  tlie  church  which  was  organ-  | 
ized  by  the  Rev.  Amos  S.  Billingsley,  j 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri  River,  1 
(old  School)  December  15,  1861,  the 
church  will  hereafter  he  called  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church, and  is  locat¬ 
ed  at  the  corner  of  Stout  and  H  streets, 
Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  pastor.  Preaching 
next  Sabbath,  by  the  pastor,  at  eleven 
o’clock  a.  m.  and  7:30  o’clock  p.  m. 
Sabbath-school  at  3  p.  m.  Young  peo¬ 
ple’s  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  7:80  o'clock.  Female  prayer 
meeting  on  Friday  ot  each  week,  at  3 
o’clock  p.  m.  Seats  are  free;  aud  a 
cordial  invitation  is  given  to  all  to  ab¬ 
end  these  services. — Xeu'8. 


t 


-As  the  presbytery  of  Colorado,  at  i’.s 
meeting  in  Central  City,  on  Saturday 
last,  restored  to  the  Stuart  Reunion 
Presbyterian  church,  its  original  name, 
viz.,  tho  First  Presbyterian  church  oi 
Denver,  (late  old  senool)  and  declared  it 
to  be  the  chinch  which  was  organized  by 
the  Rev.  Anw8  S.  Billingsley,  of  the 
piesbytery  of  Missouri  river,  (old  school) 
December  15,  1861,  the  church  will  here¬ 
after  bo  called  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chu remind  is  located  at  the  corner  oi 
Stom.aa#  H  streets,  Rev.  W, 


pas'ro?,  sip l  o'clock  a.  m.and  7:30o’elock 
p.  m  ;  sabbath  school  at  3  p.  m.  Youn, 
people’s  prayer  meeting  on  Wed misday' 
evening  at  7:30  o’clock.  Female  prayer 
tneebng  on  Friday  of  each  week,  at  3 
o’clock,  p.  m.  Seats  ore  free;  audacoF 
dial  invitation  is  given  to  all  to  attend 
these  services. 


of  Denver,  presiding;  at  7-30  p.'m.phe 
ordination  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie,  to  the 
full  work  of  the  ministry.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Black  Hawk, 
and  charge  to  the  Evangelist,  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Superintendent  of 


Presbyterian  Missions. 

In  the  Congregational  church,  Central, 
at  11  a.  m.,  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells. 

In  the  Baptist  chapel,  at  11  a.  m., 
Rev.  C.  M.  Campbell,  of  Yalmont,  and 


in  the  evening,  Rev.  George  Rice,  of 
Idaho. 

At  Black  Hawk,  at  the  Presbyterian  I 
church,  at  11  a.  m.,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage, 
of  Colorado  Springe. 

Black  Hawk  Methodist  church,  at  11 
a.  m.,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  of  Valmont. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  day  will  centre 
in  the  services  at  the  Court-room,  culmi¬ 
nating  with  the  Ordination  services  in 
the  evening.  This  latter,  will  give  an 
opportunity  not  often  afforded  our  citi¬ 
zens,  of  witnessing  this  solemn  service. 


Presbyterian  Re-Union. 

A  social  re-union  of  the  members 


oi 


-HPT  -  SItPbbJh.Iby';to|>e  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  the  Pre.by 


terian  congregation  of  Central,  and  all 
heir  friends,  will  be  held  at  the  resi- 
ence  of  A.  J.  Van  Deren,  on  Monday 
vening.  All  who  come  will  And  a  warm 
'  welcome  and  an  enjoyable  time. 


ft 


We  leamVfbat.ibe  Rov.  W.  Y.  Brcwn, 
pastor,  will  preach  his  first  sermon  in 
hi3  new  ebureh  building,  to-morrow,  at 
11  o’clock  a.  m.  His  sermon  .will  tie'  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  tho 
system  of ‘-Free  pews,  a  free  gospel,  and 
a  voluntary  “worship,”  which  has  been 
adopled  by  this  church.  This  system  is 
in  the  ruaiu  a  new  departure  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  It  certainly  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  believe 
it  is  eminently  adapted  lo  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  people  in  this  community. 
Wo  bid  this  people  “  God  speed”  fn  the 
successive  workings  of  this  new  system, 
and  trust  that  all  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  it  will  give  it  their  cordial  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  assistance. 
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“La  Presbyteriana,”  and  other 
choice  brands  of  domestic  segars,  at 


4 

c  ■ 


the  re- 
and  Black  j 


Presbyterian  Services. 

According  to  the  invitation  of 
6pective  pastors  of  Cential 
Hawk,  the  members  of  the  Presbytery 
will  preach  as  followB  : 

At  the  Court  room  at  11  a.  m.,  Rev., 
W.  Y.  Brown,  of  Denver.  At  4  p 


flhncp  An  Spats’. 


m.,  a 


Communion  service,  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells, 


The  walls  .of  the  new  Presbyterian 
church  at  Golden  are  up, and  the  roof  on. 
The  building  will  probably  be  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  middle 
of  next  month,  Its  size  is  26x50,  with 
walls  14  feet  from  the  foundation  to  the 
eaves.  The  ceiling  will  be  arched,  the 
windows  of  stained  glass,  and  the  extern¬ 
al  style  Gothic;  with  cut  stone  coping  and 
buttresses.  The  site  of  ^he  building  is 
elevated,  and  commands  a  fine  view. 

About  thirteen  months  ago,  Rev.  J. 
G.  Lowrie  came  to  Golden,  and  made  a 
beginning,  with  no  church  edifice,  no 
church  organization,  and  it  might  almost 
be  said  no  membership,  there  being  only 
five  communicants,  all  ladies.  Since 
that  time  the  Society  has  been  increasing 
little  by  little,  under  Mr.  Lowrie’s  minis¬ 
tration.  He  has  gathered,  in  contribu- 


...  .■  1 1  ■ii.iii.i  ■  — — IWW 

tions  from  the  East,  about  $2,500  towards 
the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  about  $1,500,  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  people  of  Golden  and  vicin-  j 
ity.  The  result  is  very  gratifying  as  the  j 
recompense  for  a  year’s  labor.  A  Pres¬ 
byterian  Society  is  being  organized  in 
this  city  under  the  pastorate  of  Reverend 
Lowrie,  and  with  far  greater  encourage-  ; 
ment  at  the  out-set  than  was  given  at 
Golden.  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
expect  within  a  year,  a  thriving  Society 

!  with  ft  good  church  buildimr. 

For  the  Presbyterian. 

SOUTH  COLORADO. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  reading  world  is  now 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  of 
Denver,  the  capital  city  of  this  Territory. 
From  this  beautiful  gem  of  the  desert  and  the 
mountains,  you  may  travel,  by  a  narrow  guage 
road,  southward,  over  the  great  “divide,” 
for  seventy  odd  miles,  where  you  light  upon 
the  newly  built  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  but 
a  little  way  from  the  far  famed  “garden  of 
the  Gods.”  From  hence  you  can  traverse  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  for  forty-five  miles 
further,  either  by  stage  or  otherwise,  drinking 
in  health  with  every  step  of  your  progress, 
when  you  will  reach  the  rapidly  growing  town 
of  Pueblo,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail¬ 
road,  as  well  as  the  point  of  meeting  for  two 
'  other  roads. 

The  health  of  the  country  i3  beyond  all 
question  beneficial  to  all  kinds  and  all  stages 
of  invalidity".  The  lands  on  tl)8  Arkansas 
where  irrigation  can  be  obtained,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  productiveness,  and  of  easy  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  town  of  Pueblo,  sustaining  the  same 
relation  to  the  country  south  of  the  “  divide” 
that  Denver  does  to  that  north,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  trade  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
is  a  good  location  for  business  of  almost  any 
kind,  as  welL.as  a  bleasant  place  of  abode. 

But  we  ara.morelparticularly  disposed  now 
to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  L 
|  locality  as^aplacc  of  prospective,  as  We!!%s  j 
present,  usexjpiess.  Here  is  a  town  destined 
soon  to  number  its  inhabitants  ,by  the  thou-  : 
sands,  as  it  does  now  by  the  hundreds,  and  to  ;  j 
have  its  churerhes  and  its  schools,  as  well  as  its  |  j 
influences  for  evil.  Besides,  it  is  to  exert  an  ! ' 
influence  upon  some  of  the  darker  portions  of  ! 
our  Republic,  as  well  as  upon  our  Romish  | 


neighbors  in  old  Mexico.  It  is  the  key  to 
this  whole  country.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  feel  constrained  to  place  the  field 
among  the  special  places,  inviting  the  special 
sympathy  and  benefaction  of  the  Church. 
The  Presbytery  of  Colorado  lias  here  but 
lately  organized  a  church  which  has  called  a 
pastor  and  begun  in  good  earnest  the  work  of  t 
I  church  building  and  church  enlargement.  | 
And  should  any  benevolent  person  desire  to  ^ 

devote  tlieir  benefactions  where  there  is  a 
promise  of  immediate  return,  we  would 
heartily  recommend  this  field  to  their  charity. 
This  call  can  be  responded  to  through  our 
worthy  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  and  of  Church  Erection,  as  it  will 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
field  without  the  aid  of  the  Church  at  large. 

Or,  should  any  benevolent  individual  desire 
to  do  something  for  this  field,  07er  and  above 
what  they  feel  disposed  to  do  through  our 
Boards,  they  can  correspond  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  our  District  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Denver. 

-  W.  E.  Hamilton. 

TIIE  DENVER  DIVIDE. 

From  the  Pueblo  People. 

Squirming  along  on  the  mountain  side* 

Over  the  slope  of  the  great  divide, 

Little,  but  awfully  puffed  up  with  pride, 
ig  tife  giant  of  the  age. 

Snorting  its  Way  through  the  forest  glades,  - 
ClmYbmg  the  stiffest  sort  of  grades  . 

Ever  cut  by  the  king  of  spades 

Is  the  rail  of  the  narrow-gauge! 

Like  lonely  sentries  cold  and  grand 
The  lofty  summits  on  either  band 
Guard  the  route  of  the  Rio  Grande 
With  a  care  that’s  simply  votive, 

And  the  moaning  pines  far  up  the  peaks 
Shiver  and  shake  at  the  horrid  shrieks 
And  the  savage  lilliputian  squeaks 
Of  the  playing  locomotive. 

From  the  orange  groves  of  the  sunny  clime, 
From  the  purple  gulf,  and  just  on  time, 

All  the  way  from  the  land  of  thyme, 

Along  the  Sierra  Madres. 

Loaded  down  with  fruits  that  grew 
’Neath  southern  suns  and  southern  dew, 
.freighted  with  dark-eyed  beauties,  too; 

With  Texan  drovers  not  a  few, 

And  a  brace  of  greaser  padres. 


— 


- - - - - — . 

Up  to  the  slopes  of  the  great  divide, 


Puffing  along  with  conscious  pride, 

With  a  fair-haired  boy  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Pants  the  little  “  Ouray,” 

Till  stuck  in  a  drift  of  virgin  snow, 

(Cutting  its  way  through  a  cut,  you  know) 
Thg  little  p  ohster  stops  to  blow, 

Then  on  again  with  a  “  hooray.” 


• 

He  is  mounted  and  speeding  swift  on  his  course. 
With  foam  and  rage  his  face  is  gray, 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye  he  seems  to  say, 

“  Cuss  them  brutes  for  this  duraed  delay, 
They've  brought  us  from  Denver  but  half  the 
way 

To  Pueblo  sixty  miles  away  ! 


Hardly  a  memory  lingers  now 
Of  the  balmy  air  that  swept  the  brow 
Of  the  engineer  while  the  engine  plow 
Sped  along  the  Ilio. 

And  he  heaves  a  sign  of  sad  regret 
And  whistles  “  we  may  be  happy  yet,” 
Opening  the  throttle  wide,  you  bet, 
With  a  muttered  “  rnucho  frio!” 


■  On,  on,  he  rides  in  his  furious  course, 

Till  a  mountain  torrent  compelled  a  pause. 
Vain  effort  it  were  to  attempt  to  repeat 
That  freighter's  words  when  forced  to  retreat, 
He  had  not  stopped  swearing  a  week  that  day 
At  noon,  hut  his  cattle  were  still  astray, 

And  the  priming  press  sixty  miles  away. 


Five  p.  m.,  by  Pepper’s  clock, 

(A  big  round  thing  like  a  butcher’s  block.) 
When  up  we  come  with  a  sudden  shock, 
Stuck  beyond  redemption  ; 

And  all  night  long,  in  the  howling  storm, 
With  blankets  round  each  shivering  form 
We  hug  the  fire  that  keeps  us  warm 
In  our  cabin  of  .pre-emption. 


Searching  three  weeks  through  snow  and  cold, 
That  freighters  trails  are  not  to  he  told, 

I  Till  lar  on  the  Fontaine  he  found  his  troop, 

A  fat,  a  festive,  happy  group, 

Till  whack  !  “  damn  1”  whack  I  whack !  “durn  ye 
to  blazes ! 

I  I’ll  flay  ye  alive  from  yer  tails  to  yer  faces. 

Jist  get”  whack!  whack!,  “yer  thundering 

cusses ! 

'  Let’s  see  yer  play  off  some  more  of  yer  musses  • 

I I  guess  ye’ll  git  the  whole  of  this  day, 

(  For  the  train’s  jest  fifty  miles  away.” 


OUR  PRESS. 

4-Jter  long  weeks  of  weary  waiting 
our  press  has  at  length  arrived,  a  fact 
which  has  so  delighted  our  hearts  that 
irresponsible  feelings  will  gush  out  in 
verse,  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
“SJjerida’n’s  Ride.”  Thus— 

Up  fto o}  the  town  at  break  of  day, 

Bringing  to'all  of  us  fresh  dismay ; 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore 
-  Like  a  herald  of  haste,  to  the  Chieftain's 
door,- 

The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar 
Of  gwearing’ tradesmen,  a  hundred  or  more 
And  our  printing  press  sixty  miles  away. 

And  fiercer  still  those  terrible  curses 
Thundered  the  tocsin  of  coffins  and  hearses; 
And  louder  yet  to  the  office  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  mad  crowd  uncontrolled, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  printers  cold, 

As  they  thought  of  the'  business  lost  that  day 
And  the  printing  press  sixty  miles  away. 


Hurra  for  Berry  and  Doyle  ! 

Hurra  for  the  freighter’s  toil ! 

(Our  press  has  arrived  from  damage  free,) 
Impressed  on  our  minds  their  mem’ry  shall  he, 
Atixl  whenever  those  gallant  steers  are  ’spied, 
We  >  hall  say  to  our  friends  with  emotions  of 
pride. 

Here  is  the  team  that  saved  our  trade 
By  t£ic  very  respectable  time  they  made, 

In  bringing  our  press  in  a  month  and  day 
\  j  From  Denver,  1-2-0  miles  away. 


TTleanings  from  tee  Mailt. — “Inclosed 


There  is  a  road’from  Cottonwood  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  there  in  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 
Oxen,  white  with  the  snow  of  the  nfght, 
Were  seen  to  pass  in  wild  stampede, 

With  tails  erect,  at  their  utmost  speed, 
Away  they  went  and  their  heartr  were  gay, 
As  they  left  the  printing  press  far  away. 


;  I;  renew  my  subscription.  There  is  no 
paper  we  enjoy  more,  or  that  wakens  and 
keeps  up  such  an  interest  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.” 

“A  our  appeals  in  behalf  of  our  home 
heathen  must  reach  many  Christian  hearts 
and  aid  greatly  in  securing  funds  for 
Home  Missions.” 

•“The  burning  words  which  you  have 
sent  all  over  the  Church,  by  means  of 
your  very  valuable  paper,  have  been  ob¬ 
served  with  great  interest,  and  often  com¬ 
mented  cn  with  great  thankfulness  to 
Gcd.” 


The  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Colora¬ 
do  should>ot  neglect  to  fill  the  blanks  sent 
them  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Parley,  on  Church 
’Erection.  y y 

organized 


Arising,  tlxe  freighter  beheld  a  group 
Ot  four,  all  that’s  left  of  his  re  reant  troop. 
What  was  done  ?  What  to  do  ?  he  thought  he 
knew  both, 

So  slapping  his  thigh  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  has  dashed  through  the  snow,  he  has  saddled 
his  horse,  , 


Rev.  Alex.  M.  Parley  organized  a 
church,  Feb.  20,  1879,  of  eight  members, 
cn  the  La  Jara,  Colorado;  Albert  Jacobs, 
Byron  P.  Taft  and  Joseph  T.  Morgan, 

;  elders.  Ten  acres  of  land  were  secured 


for  church,  parsonage  and  cemetery.  7 * 


SYNOD  OF  COLORADO, 

_  \ 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Presbyteries, 
Churches  and  Mission  Work. 


The  General  Assembly  nl' the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
session  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  18th.,  18»1, 
in  response  to  several  overtures,  took  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action. 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  of  Colorado,  is 
hereby  constituted  to  consist  of  theministeis 
and  churches  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Colorado, 
Santa  Fe  and  Wyoming  ;  and  that  said  Syn¬ 
od  meet  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  on  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1871,  at  11  O’clock,  A.  M.,  and 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest 
minister  present,  who  shall  preside  until  a 
moderator  be  elected. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  action,  the 
Synod  met  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  from  Ecclesiastes, 
y  :  10,  andjeonstituted  with  prayer. 

Rev.  1>.  H.  Mitchell  was  elected  tempo¬ 


rary  clerk." 

No  quorum  being  present — Synod  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  at  t  he  call  of  the  Moderator.  j 
Closed  with  prayer,  and  apostolic  benedic-  j 
tion. 

S  V  NO  me  A 1.  X E  WSI'AI'E  R . 

‘■Through  facilities  offered  by  Rev.  W.  1\ 
Wylie,  ami  the  Bellefonte  Press  Company, 
the  Rudy  Presbyterian,  an 

eight  pagt5,82'Cylmfiu  monthly  paper, devoted  ■ 
i  to  the  advancement  of  Presbyterianism  in 
•:  the  several  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  was 
;  established  at  Deliver,  Colorado,  March  1st 
1872..  Rev..  Sheldon  Jackson  Editor  and  Pio-  ! 

<  prietoc7w^'N  _  _  •  - _ IB 


l-RESTiYTERY  01’  COLORADO. 

flit,-  and  Progress  of  Presbyterianism  in  Colorado  | 
Territory,  from  1859  to  March  1870  by.  Rev.  j 
A.  11.  Dat/,  stated  I clerk  and  Historian  oj  i 
Presbyter,/,  Approved  hy  Presbytery,  March  I 
1872." 

I’lOKEEU.  MISSIONARIES. 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  visited 
Colorado,  was  the  Rev.  hewis  Hamilton,  ot  j 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph, New  School. 

He  reached  Denver  on  Saturday  the  11th 
of  June,  1859.  On  the  Sabbath  following, 
he  preached  in  an  unfinished  building  on  j 
Ferry  street.  West  Denver. 

At  that  time  there  was  great  excitement  j 
over  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now'  Central  City. 

Heeding  the  advice  of  Horace (freely,  then 
in  Denver,  he  followed  the  excited  masses 
to  the  mountains,  offering  them  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  the  true  riches. 

He  preached  at  Central  City  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1859,  under  the  spreading  pines,  to  a 
large  cogregation,  who  gave  excellent  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  word.  i  . 

Hadly  Hall,  was  afterward  obtained,  and 
services  were  held  at  stated  periods  dining 
the  summer.  In  July,  he  partially  organ¬ 
ized  a  Union  Church,  composed  of  members 
of  various  Christian  denominations,  banding 
themselves  together  in  the  service  or  Christ, 
lie  also  visited  the  South  part,  the  hitter 
part  of  July,  preaching  at  Tarryall,  stpne 
two  months,  when  he  returned  again  to 
Central,  City  wlierehe  continued  to  labor  until 


■ 

1 


late  in  the  fall,  when  he  .  returned  to_ 
home  in  Iow’a. 

In  the  spring,  of  1860,  we  find  him  again 

in  Colorado. 

He  preached  at  various  points  m  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  principally  at  Golden  City,  where. he 
secured  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian 
Society*  by  the  election  of  trustees.  Two 
lots  were  obtained  on  which  to  build  a  house 
of  worship,  but  being  left  unoccupied  were 

lost.  ’  '  .  ,  , 

In  November,  1862,  .he  was  appointed 
<  Ihaplain  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Colorado 
Volunteers,  lift  served  in  this  capacity  un¬ 
til  the  spring  of  1865,  when  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  brought  hipi  release,  and  die  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Colorado,  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  Master.  He  preached  at  various 
points  in  this  new  field,  among  others  at 
Central,  Golden,  Black-Hawk,  and  on  Bach e- 
la-Poudre.  At  the  latter  place  he  found 

quite  a  settlement  of  Presbyterians,  some 
ten  miles  below  Fort-Oollins,  to  whom  he 
preached  one  Sabbath.  During  tin*  winter 
of  1868-9  he  labored  at  Bergen’s  and  on  Bear- 
Creek. 

The  close  of  this  history  finds’  him. laboring 
at  St  Wain,  Burlington  and  Evans,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  our 
church  at  these  points.  Truly,  we  .may  say 
of  him,  as  the  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  m 


. . I  ‘ 

Colorado,  that  lie  lias  gone  every  where  preiw 
ing  the  gospel. 

The  next  ministers  of  our  church  who  j 
visited  this  Tcrritoiv  were  Rev's.  Steel  and  j 
Raukin,  in  1860.  The  Rev.  John  Steel 
spent  the  summer  in  Boulder  Gounty,  for 
his  health,  where  he  preached  each  Sabbath 
day  to  attentive  congregations.  In  the  tall 
he  again  sought  liis  home  in  rotva. 

FIRST  l'KESUYTER'IAN  <11LRI.11,  DENVER, 

Corner  of  Id  and  Stoat  Streets ,  Do-A.r.  Cotorad - || 

Rev.  I Vm.  1  .  Heavy,,  Pash  a’. 

Dr.  Rank i n .  of  Bu flab  >,  N ew  V  <?rk .  can ic  | 
to  Denver  during  the  summer- ol  I860  under  I 
a  general  commission  from  the  Board  ot 
Domestic  Missions.  He  labored  in  this  field 
about  eight  months,  during  which  time  he 
so  far  perfected  on  organization  as  to  secure  j, 
the  election*  of  elders  and  trustees.  I  he  | 
elders  not  being  ordained,  or  installed,  the 
organization  was  left  incomplete.  His  con 
gregations  were  large  and  gave  heed  to  the  .j 
preaching  of  the  word,  but  such  wa-  the  un-  ( 
settled  condition  ot  society,  and  the  un-  ; 
certainty  which  still  hung  over  this  new  land, 
that  in  January,  1861.  he  returned  to  the 
east.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Billingsley,  of  the  Presbyter}  of  Missouri 
River,  arrived  in  Denver  under  commission  I 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  A1  i-dons.  He  j 
labored  with  varied  success  tor  about  die  . 

.  year.  On  the  15th  of  December.  1$61.  hod 
.  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Denver,  Old  School,  in  regular  form  It  c<  in¬ 
sisted  of  eleven  members.  Simon  C  ost  was  J 
'■.elected  and  installed  elder,  and  on  the' fol-; 
lowing  Sabbath,  John  Irwin,  haling  been 
elected,  was  duly  ordained  and  installed  , 

’• an  elder,  also. 

y[r.  Billingsley  ceased  preaching  in  Denier  i 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  deciding  to  speiul  tin* 
summer  in  the  mountains,  where  he  labored  i 
at  various  points  with  some  success.  I  n  De-  i 
!  cember  of  that  year  iie  returned  to  < )hio. 

The  church  at  Denver  was  vacant  from  : 
March  until  November,  1862,  at  which  time 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  l3ay,  arrived.  He  was  ordain-  j 
;  ed  as  an  Evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  ol  j 
Highland  (Old  School)  to  labor  at  Denver, 
and  by  them  recommended  to  the  Board  ot 
Domestic  Missions,  who  commissioned  him 
for  one  year  from  October,, .  1862  with  four 
hundred  dollars  aid.  The  International 
Hall, on  Ferry  St.,  West  Denver, was  obtained, 
where  the  congregation  hold  regular  services 
until  in  the  summer  the  court  room,  adjoin¬ 
ing  was  obtained. 

In  June,  1863,  measures  were  taken  to  build 
a  house  of  worship.  Viaj<M;  ..l  illmorc  gener¬ 
ously  donated  lots  on  J*Xt„  between  Lawrence 
and  Arrapahoe  for  that  purpose.  "Work  was 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  August  and  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1864.  a  neat  and  commodi¬ 
ous  building  36x64  and,  costing  $5,200  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  day 
of  dedication  $1,325  was  raised  to  free  it  of 
all  debt.  To  this  entei’prise,  the  Board  of 


ctiurcE  extension  of  the  Old  School  om 
•contributed  $500.  In  the  month  of  April 
following,  a  call  was  presented  by  thechuron  j 
to  tho  Presbytery  of  Highland  for  tin?  pastoral 
services  of  tire  Rev.  A.  It.  Hay,  which  was  so 
bitterly  opposed  by  a  few  parties,  that  Presby¬ 
tery  declined  to  place  it  in  his  hands,  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  labor  as  stated  supply,  which  he 
agreed  to  do.  lie  continued  to  preach  in  this 
church  until  March,  1865,  when  ho  resigned 
his  charge  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 

A  vacancy  again  occured  which  lasted  i 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  McClure,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago 
(Old  School)  came,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
churchy  under  commission  from  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  1 1 e labored  about  two 
years  when  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the 
North  Western  Presbyterian  and  so  returned 
to  Chicago  in  October,  1867. 

The  church  was  thus  left  vacant  again, 
until  February,  1868,  when  the  Rev.  A.  Y. 
Moore, of  the  Presbytery  of  /Southern  Indiana, 
Old  School, came  by  invitation  of  the  church 
to  labor.  He  remained  about  three  months, 


\ 


received  a  call  from  the  church,  which  he 
declined,  and  returned  to  Indiana. 

In  November  following,  an  invitation  was 
again  extended  to  Rev.  9  .  It.  Day,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  pulpit. 

Being  commissioned  by  '  ne  Board  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Missions,  In*  suppLed  rbem  uuiing 
the  winter  of  1 80*  and  69,  leaving  them  in 
March  1869,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  labor 
in  Hie  Boulder  A  alley,  Presbyterian  Cituili. 
The.  first  church  of  Denver.  (Old  School) 
then  invited  the  Rev.  1  .  M.  Campbell,  to 
supply  the  pulpit,  which  ho  did,  from  Apnl 
1869  to  April  1870,  under  commission  from 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  . 

This  completes  the  history  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Denver,  up  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  on  the 
18th  day  of  February,  1870,  at  which  time 
the  livst  church  of  Denver  (Old  School)  was 
received, and  its  name  chan-red  to  Westmin 
ster.  ,  ... 

In  May  1870.  the  Board  <6  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sions  gave  Rev.  W.  V.  Brown,  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Huntingdon,  an  open  commission 
with  a  view  to  his  visiting  his  church,  and 
occupying  the  field,  if  the  way  ho  clear.  Lie 
arrived  at  Denver  early  in  -Inly,  and  at  once 
commenced  work.  On  the.  10th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust  1870,’ he  was  received  into  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Colorado,  by  letter  from  t  he  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Hun  tingdon,  and  a  unanimous  call 
presented  him  from  said  \\  cstminster,  Hate 

first  church  O.S.)  t  _  . 

Tho  congregation  not,  being  satisfied  with 
their  name,  it  was  changed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  at  their  own  request,  to  that  of  ‘tstuajjt 
Reunion  Presbyterian  Church.  Dpon  triMl 
it  being  found  that  this  name  was  not  undef? 
stood  iVi  the  community,  (many  supposing  ft 
a  new  sect  of  Presbyterians,)  the  e< >ng i ela¬ 
tion  made  application  to  the  Presbytery  in 


Wssion  atTSHAlffly,  Uol., March  Kith  1872 
a-  follows.  “The  Stuart  Reunion  Iresbyte- 
rian  Church  of  Denver.  rospoetfulR  Pra/  Gie 
Presbytery  of  Colorado,  to  restore  to  them 
theiv  original  name,  namely  "  1  he  first 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Denver,  the  same 
being  the  church  which  was  organized  on 
the  15th  Bay  of  December.  A.  1>.  1861,  by 
Rev.  Amos  S.  Billingsley,  which  church  we 
are  and  we  desire  to  be  so  known,  and 
recognized  by  the  Presbytery,  and  to  be  so 
recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the  (icneral 

Assembly.”  . 

Presbytery  granting  tin  reqttbs-t,  restored 
to  them  their  original  name,  and  enrolled 
them  as  the  F.rst  Prc  -hyterian  Church  ot 

Denver.  , ,  ,  .  „  A 

Through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  church,  which  had  become 
!  reduced  to  a  membership  of  95,  with  aSab- 
!  bath  attendance  of  40  to  50,  has  grown  to  a 
I  membership  of  68,  wstli  an  attendance  _  ot  | 

I  over  200.  It  also  possesses  a.  large-  active  j 
and  wide  a  wake  Sabbath-seliool. 

Having  lost  the  immediate  control  oi  their 
I  first  church  building,  they  nobly  set  about 
|  the  erection  of  another,  which  was  completed 
1  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  with 
!  o-reatjoy  upon  the  10th  ot  March,  1872.  h® 
j  prayer  of  dedication  being  made  by  Rev.  AN  . 

I  Y.  Brown  the  pastor  and  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
j  Sheldon  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  nlnrr,  1?6V.  (r.  W. 

|  Martin,  Rev.  .1.  IT.  Stewart  and  Rev.  0.  M. 

5  Campbell  assisting  in  the  services.  the 
•  i  building  is  a  handsome  gothic,  capable  of 
j  seating  about  300.  1 1  is  uniformly  furnished  | 

j  cushioned  i\nd  cfirpetcd.  Cost  nidi  <uound 

1  $1 2.200.  .  .  ... 

The  following  Sabbath-schools  and  indivi¬ 
duals  furnished  the  memorial  stained  glass 
j  windows  Galesburgh,  Ill.;  be  Roy,  N.^  Y.) 
Kir. gs boro,  N.  Y.;  Oakwood  avenue,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  A.:  1st  Church 


:  Albany  ,_N.  Yu  Phelps"  N.  Y.;  Coopers  town, 
j  y  y.;  Siii(y-sin(f,  N.  Y.;  2d  Presbyterian 
i  Church  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Infant  Class, Oswego, 
N.  Y.;  Lawreneevillo,  Pa.;  2d  Church  Alleg¬ 
heny,  Pa, ;  Clinton  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  2d 
Church  Bridgeton,  N.J.;  L-adies  of  1st  Church 
i  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  The  Pastor  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions.  The  Pulpit  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  Dale,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
beautiful  and  massive  Silver  Communion 
Service  from  Miss  Chauncey,  through  Rev. 
.1.  T.  Backus  D.  D.  Two  hundred  yards  of 
carpeting  from  Mrs.  A.  Perry  Nichols,  Oil 
city,  Pa.;  and  $100  from,* Preserved  Smith, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rev.  \V.  Y.  Brown  was- installed  pastor  ot 
Ifthe  church  on  Sabbath  evening  March  10th 
1872.  By  order  of  Presbytery  Rev.  Shelden 

Jackson  presided,  preached  the  sermon,  pro¬ 
posed  the  constitutional  questlons  and  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  Rev.  John  H. 
Stewart  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 


(  ENTRAL  CITY.  KOI:  1. !>K R  YAI.LEV. 


The  next  regular  organization  of  our  name 
was  at  Central  city  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

This  was  effected  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1862,  when  a  church  of  nine  members  was 
gathered  together,  with  Wm.  L.  Lee  as  ruling 
elder. 

Bro.  Hamilton  supplied  them  portions  of 
the  time  until  the  fall  of  1862  when  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Warner  of  Weedsport,  New  York,  ar¬ 
rived  under  commission  of  the  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  and  immediately  took  charge 
of  the  field.  Belabored  here  and  at  adjacent 
points  with  great  acceptance  for  about  one 
year,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  greatly 
to  the  regret  and  sorrow  of  many  to  whose 
hearts  he  had  become  endeared. 

He  was  followed  in  the  labor  at  Central  City, 
by  the  Rev.  T.D. Marsh, whocame  in  the  spring 
of  1864.  He  preached  statedly  in  this  field 
until  Fcbuary,  1865,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  church  of  Black  Hawk. 

The  church  remained  vacant  until  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  1871.  Rev.  I>.  H.  Mitcliel  had  spent 
the  year  1870  in  laboring  at  Central,  but  made 
no  effort  to  revive  the  old  organization.  In 
November,  1871,  Rev.  Slielden  Jackson,  and 
Rev.  Wm.E.  Hamilton,  of  Black  Hawk,  under¬ 
took  the  restoration  of  the  old  church.  Two 
of  the  original  members,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Patton 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Brown,  were  still  in  the  place. 

On  Sabbath  December,  31st,  a  communion 
season  was  held,  and  eleven  added  to  the. 
church.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Vanderen,  and  J.  G: 
Ridg&ly,  were  elected  and  installed  ruling 
elders.  Present  membership,  (May  1872,) 
about  forty.  In  February  1872  a  unanimous 
call  was  made  for  the  pastoral  services  6f  Rev. 
J.  G.  Lowrie,  who  immediately  entered  upon 
his  labors  there. 

BLACK  IIAWK,  COLORADO. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Black  I  lawk 
was  organized  by  the  Rev.  G.  YV  .  Warner, on, 
the  1 5  t  n  of  February,  1863,  with  J.  H.  Kinney 
and  E.  W.  Henderson,  as  ruling  elders. 

Under  the  untiring  labors  and  zeal  of 
Father  Warner,  a  beautiful  churfch  edifice 
was  erected  at  Black  Hawk,  and  a  flourishing 
condit  ion  of  affairs  both  in  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual  things  secured. 

After  his  departure  November,  28th  1863. 
the  church  was  vacant  until  July,  1864,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Hiser,  came,  who  labored  but 
a  brief  time; 

After  some  lffonths  of  vacancy,  the  church 
secured  the  labors  of  Rev.  T.  I).  Marsh,  who 
preached  for  them  two  years.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Albert  F.  Lisle,  who  .remain¬ 
ed  in  the  field  some  fourteen  months,  and  he 
in  turn,  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  George  ,‘S. 
Adams,  who  remained  about  one  year. 

In  November  1870,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  took  charge  of  the  field,  remaining  until 
April  1st  1872,  when  ho  left  to  accept  a  call 
to  Pueblo. 


The  next  organization  which  claims  our 
attention,  was  that  of  the  Boulder  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church. 

This  church  was  organized  in  September, 
1863,  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Day.  It  consisted 
of  seven  members,  with  P.  M.  House!,  and 
G.  W.  Chambers,  as  ruling  elders. 

He  continued  to  preach  for  them  every 
alternate  Monday  evening,  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864,  when  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Campbell, 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  City,  arrived 
and  took  charge  of  this  field.  He  labored 
for  this  church  about  two  years,  preaching 
also  at  Boulder  City,  and  Upper  St.  Vrain,  a 
portion  of  his  time.  The  church  was  left 
vacant  from  October  1866,  until  December 
1867,  when  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  returning  to 
the  Territory,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
j  the  field,  which  he  did,  laboring  until  Jan. 

;  1st  1871. 

j  From  January  1st  1871,  up  to  the  present 
i  time,  the  church  was  again  supplied  by 
]  Rev.  Charles  M.  Campbell. 

1  The  church  building  was  erected  in  1864. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  F,  ST. DENVER, 
REV.  E.  T.  WELLS,  .PASTOR. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  IS68,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (Old 

;  School)  without  obtaining  a  dismissal  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Leavenworth,  (Old  School) 
with  which  the  church  was  connected  : — 

“ Resolved ,  to  place  itself  under  the  care  of 
the  most  convenient  Presbytery  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hold  its  next  General  Assembly 
in  Church  of  the  Covenant  of  New  York  City.” 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  and 
subsequently,  on  August  10th  1869,  they 
were  reeieved  into  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago, 
New  School,  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Denver,  (New  School.)  A  call  being  pres¬ 
ented  from  the  said  church,  for  the  pastor¬ 
al  services  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  said  Presbytery,  and  he  having 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  ot 
Chicago  (New  School)  to  install  him  as  pastor 
of  said  church,  a  duty  which  they  attended 
to  in  due  form,  which  relation  continues  un¬ 
til  the  present. 

On  the  16th  of  August  1870,  the  church 
(presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  a 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  (New 
School)  dismissing  the  First  Presbyterian 
•|  Church  of  Denver,  (New  School)  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado.  Upon  their  request 
they  tfore  received  into  Presbytery. 

UPPER' ST.  VRAIN. 

The  church  of  Upper  St.  Vrain,  consisting 
ye  of  five  members,  was  organized  by  the  Rev- 

2  A.  R.  Day,  in  October,  1869,  with  Brother 
Kannoles  as  ruling  elder.  Brother  Day  sup¬ 
plied  this  cliur  h  with  preaching  every  two 
weeks.  A  portion  of  this  time  he  also 


reachecl  on  Clear  Creek,  and  on  t  tie  upper 
late  near  Brown’s  bridge,  making  a  cir- 
|  euit  of  some  forty  five  miles  extent. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1872,  the  church 
of  Upper  St.  Vrain,  was  united  to  the  church 
at  Longmont. 

IDAHO  SPKIXGS. 

The  next  church  which  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  Idaho  Springs. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Rev.  George  Rice, 
left  Missouri,  intending  to  settle  in  Califor¬ 
nia  with  his  family.  After  a  tedious  journey 
of  three  months,  encountering  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  from  hostile  Indians, 
and  high  waters  they  reached  the  lovely 
mountain  village  of  Idaho  Springs, intending 
to  rest  a  while,  and  then  pass  on  westward. 
This  was  on  the  11th  of  July  1864.  They 
finaly  decided  to  remain  in  Colorado,  and 
:so  exchanged  their  teams  for  a  hotel  build¬ 
ing,  where  they  kept  boarders. 

The  bar  room  was  turned  into  a  place  of 
worship,  where  Brother  Rice  preached  for 
twelve  months. 

From  this  place  the  congregation  removed 
to  the  Court  room,  but  the  removal  of  the 
County  seat,  deprived  them  of  this  building, 
and  left  them  destitute  of  a  place  in  which 
to  worship. 

A  hall,  in  Brother  Rice’s  building  was 
fitted  up  with  the  aid  of  the  Good  Templars, 
in  which  he  continues  to  preach,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

During  these  six  long  weaiy  years,  Brother 
Rice  not  only  sustained  a  large  family,  but 
to  a  great  extent,  the  church  also. 

He  very  often  had  to  furnish  his  own  fuel 
and  lights  and  be  his  own  sexton  while  break¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  bre^id  of  life,  and  all 
this  labor  and  self-denial  and  sacrifice  with 
no  reward  save  the  blessed  promise  of  the 
Master. 

On  the  6tli  of  March,  1870,  a  church  of 
eleven  members  was  organized  with  John 
Roberts  as  ruling  elder,  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  assisted  by  Brother  Rice. 

In  1871  the  church  undertook  the  erection 
of  a  church  building,  which  was  completed 
and  dedicated  early  in  May,  1872,  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  preaching  the  sermon  and  Rev. 

Gee*  Rice  m  iking  die  dedicatory  prayer. — 
And  so  the  lab.oy  and  toil  of  years  was  crown- 
|  with  abundaiit'^jmcess. 

•  SitU'KKl  N  TEXtlK  S'  T  OF  MISSION'. 

jt 

A  brief  sketch  ol  the  labors  of  the  Roy. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  our  Superintendent  Of 
Missions  will  close  this  historical  rocbrd  rtf 
Presbyterianism  among  these  mountain 
heights. 

The  Presto,  lory  of  Missouri  River,  in  session 
at  Sioux  city  ,  Iowa,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  great  extent  of  its  territory  and  its  des¬ 
titution,  also  of  t lie  necessity  of  an  agency 
for  exploration  ai  l  supervision,  appointed 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Port- 

— iMn 
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Dodge  and  Pesmoines,  the 

Jackson 


Rev.  Shchlon 

,niwwu  Superintendent  of  Missions  tor 
central  and  western  Iowa, Nebraska. Dakota!). 
Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  ‘  >n  >'uly 
the  1st  1809  this  field  was  enlarged  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  Philadelphia,  so  as  to 
include  Colorado,  Steps  were  taken  tor  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  more  important 

places.  .  .  , 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Gage  was  commissioned 

for  Cheyenne  and  Laramie;  the  Rev. -I .  N. 
Hutchison  for  Blair,  Fremont  and  Draud 
Island:  the  Rev.  M.  Hughes  for  Sweet  Water 
Mines,  Bryan,  Wasatch,  Ogden  and  Cormme. 

Churches. were  organized  by  Bro.  .Jackson, 
assisted  by  the  missionaries  at  several  im¬ 
portant  points:  At  Cheyenne, on  July  18th, 
1869  ;Si*t  Helena.  August  1st  :  at  -Rawlings, 
August  8th,  and  at  Laramie,  August  10th. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  also  organized  a 
church  of  four  members  with  John  Irwin, ns 
ruling  elder,  at  Pueblo,  Colorado;  another 
organization  was  secured  by  him  at  George¬ 
town,  of  thirteen  members,  with  Lrslcine  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  as  ruling  elder.  He  also  organized  a 
church  at  Colorado  city,  of  five  members, 
Itobt.  Douglass  ruling  elder,  and  one  at  <  xol- 
den  city  of  four  members,  with  Mr.  Osborne, 
as  ruling  elder.  These  four  churches  were 
all  established  bet  ween  the  18th  of  February 
and  the  4tli  of  March,  1870. 

Unanimous  action  of  Presbytery,  at  the 
annual  spring  meeting,  18/1: 

“Resolved,  That  we  most  cord i all)  bear  our 
united  testimony  to  the  efficiency,  ucthity, 
zeal  and  Christian  devotion  oi  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  i- 
en  gaged,  and  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
same?  And  we  do  most  respectfully,  but 
earnestly  pray  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  continue  his  commission  to  tnis  vast  field, 
where  he  has  so  successfully  labored. 

And  now  to  day  as  we  gather  together,  a 
little  band  of  ehristain  ministers,  and 
churches,  organized  into  the  Presbytery  ol 
Colorado,  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  our  church,  our  hearts  can  but 
overflow  with  joy.  As  we  recount  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  our  God,  in  keeping  us  through  all 
these  years  o.f  toil  and  weariness,  while  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  our  Zion,  let  us  join 
in  that  good  doxology,  wherein  the  worship 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  blended  and  say  : 

“Praise*  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  him  above  ye  heavenly  hosts, 
l’raiso  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  above  historical  sketch,  having  been 
read  and  corrected  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Presbytery  in  session  at 
Central  City,  March  18th  1872,  upon  which 
it  ’>vas, 

j  “Resolved,  1st,  That  the  hearty  thanks  ot 
the  Presbytery  be  given  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  for 
hi*  care,  ability,  and  diligence  in- the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  historical  record.  2d.— 
That  the  stated  clerk  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication,  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rrcshy- 
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As  it  was  desirable  that  the  record  should 
be  continued  from  the  first  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  down  to  the  present,  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  record  is  added. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PRESBYTERY. 

4:  r  *.  * 

,  The  (fen  era!  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  (Old  School,) 
in  session  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November, 
1869. 

“Jieso/vcd,  That  the  Pev.  W.  0.  Harding, 

I  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Peck,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  the  Rev. 
SheldonJ Jackson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Campbell,  of  j 
the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  C'ty.  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Day,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dane,  and 
such  other  minister  of  our  church,  as  may 
be  in  the  Territories  ofGalorado,  Utah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Wyoming,  be  organized  into  a 
Presbytery,  to  be  called  the  Presbytery  of 
Colorado,  arid  attached  to  the  Synod  of 
Southern  Iowa.” 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Presbytery  met  in  the  basement  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  in  Denver,  at  7}  P.  M.,* 
February,  18th  1870,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  The  roll 
was  then  made  out  as  follows  :  Ministers, 

A.  R.  Day,  C.  M.  Campbell,  Sheldon  Jackson, 
H.  P.  Peck,  and  Wm.  Cf.  Ivephart.  Churches, 
First  Church  of  Denver,  corner  of  II  and 
Stout  Street,  (Name  changed  to  Westminis¬ 
ter.)  Boulder  Valley,  Upper  St.  Vrain, 
Black  Hawk,  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Rawlings, 
and  Helena. 

Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  was  received  by  let- 


i’iJeijTo,  COLORADO. 

•  I  he  Presbyterian  church  of  Pueblo  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  ori  27th 
oi  February,  1870.  with  four  members.  John 
Irvine,  ruling  elder.  In  the  fall  Rev.  George 
S.  Adams  took  charge  of  the  church,  remain¬ 
ing  one  Year. 

On  1  st  of  April,  1S72,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  having  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  removed  there  and 
commenced  work.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  erection  of  a  church  build¬ 
ing. 

COLORADO  CtTY. 


The  Presbyterian  church  of  Colorado  city 
was  organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on 
28th  oi  February,  1870,  with  live  members. 
Robert  Douglas,  ruling  elder.  In  the  fall  of 
187*',  Rev.  II. JB.  Gage  took  charge  of  the 
church  where  lie  still  remains,  Bishop  of  all 
the  country  around. 

GEORG  ETC)  W  N ,  CO  LORA  DO . 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Georgetown, 
was  organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on 
Die  4th  ot  March,  1870,  with  fourteen  morn-  ] 
hers.  Erskine  McClellan,  ruling  elder.  In 
January,  1870,  Rev.  D.  H.  Mitchell  was. 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  In  1871 
lots  were  secured  and  the  means  raised  for  a 
church  building,  which  will  be  erected  dur¬ 
ing  1872.  This  building  will  be  a  memorial 
of  the  interest  taken  in  this  work  by  G. 
Dwight,  Esq.,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

GOLDEN  CI  J  Y,  COLORADO. 

Phis  church  was  organized  March  7tli,  1870 


ter  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph,  (New  iw  11^t”1'1I'ClV''a-SOiSai 

School)  and  made  Moderator  of  the  Presby-  and  Elder  Simon 

tery.  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  stated  . clerk.  lV,ul,fc<  wYh,  lour.  ambers,  E.  T  Osburne, 


Ruling  Elder.  .  Subsequently,  Mr,  Osburne 
joined  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  little 
church  was  left  without  a  session,  until  the 
Spring  of  1872,  being  governed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Presbytery. 

In  January,  1871,  Rev,  J.  G.  Lowrio,  com¬ 
menced  laboring  at  Golden,  and  continued 
until  tiie  Spring  of  1872,  when  he  left  to 


RECONSTRUCTION . 

t  nder  the  reconstruction  of  the  Synods  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  session  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.  May,  U)th  1870,  the  churches  in 
Wyoming  were  left  in  the  Synod  of  Southern 

Iowa,  the  churches  in  Colorado  were  placed  . . ^  U1  WJItJI1  IU, 

in  tin'  Synod  of  Kansas,  the  church  in  Utah  ,  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Central, 
in  t  he  Synod  ot  the  Pacific,  and  the  church  Through  the  personal,  and  unwearied  ef- 
ni  Montana  . loft  out  in  the  cold.  _  forts  of  Mr.  Lowrio,  funds  were  secured, 

i  lie  Synod  ol  Kansais  in  session  at  Topeka,  [(largely  from  the  east)  and  a  beautiful 

‘YV;  '  '  ,  ~  ,f  1  '  ‘P'  ,in  ^construction  ;  church  building  erected,  whicK-was  com- 

of  the  I  re.-byteries  ueclared  the  Presbytery  jjpletfcd  and  dedicated,  May  Jgf*  Amonc 
of  <  ‘olorado  be-  the  legal  successor  of  the  those  abroad  contributing  most  lately 
1  res  by  tery  <<t  Colorado.  Ministers  Sheldon  should  be  mentioned  C.  W  Potwin  Esq0  of 

Jackson,  Lewis  Hamilton,  A.  R.  Day,  C.  M,  |Zam*.ville,  Ohio,  and  Rev. - McHai-  and 

Campbell.  Goo.  'v  Adams  and  George  Rice,  friends  of  Cooperstown  N  Y 

. w  /*  .  ■  t  I  1  »  U  1  A  T  l  ,  V  imnu  (  1  .  .  4-  171  ..  .  1  W  1 


Churches,  Westminster,  Denver,  (late  First 
church,  Denver,)  Boulder  Valley,  Upper  St. 
\  rain.  Black  Hawk,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Pueblo 
Georgetown  and  Golden. — 

Supplementary  history  of  the  church 
down  to  Mh.\  .  1872. 


GREELV,  COLORADO. 

^.fter  several  visits  to  the  Union  Colony, 
Rey  Sheldon  Jackson,  organized  the  church 
on  &ibbath,  August  21st  1870,  with  nine 
‘members,  L.  W.  Teller,  Ruling  Elder.  Early 
Jin  May,  1871,  Rev.  John  F.  Stewart, of  Evans, 
(commenced  preaching  at  Greeley,  one  half 


mo  „mm.  lnthe  laTl"  they  commenced  the 

erection  of  a  church  building,  which  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Jan. 
21st  187:1.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  G-.  Thompson.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  and  prayer  of  dedication 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  Stewart.  The  funds  for  this 
church  were  largely  contributed  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elmira  N.  Y., 
and  C.  W.  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Cooperstown,  New 
York. 

On  1st  February,  1872,  Rev.  R.  G.  Thomp¬ 
son  took  charge  of  the  field,  .upon  invitation 
of  the  people. 

EVANS,  COLORADO. 

As  early  as  1869,  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton, 
commenced  preaching  at  Evans.  But  noth¬ 
ing  permanent  was  accomplished  until  the 
settlement  at  Evans,  of  the  St.  Louis  Colony, 
in  the  Spring  of  1871. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  1871,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Evans,  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Rev.  ^  John  F. 
Stewart,  with  six  members.  Jtev.  J .F.Stewart, 
supplying  the  pulpit  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  A  beginning  has  been  made  towards 
the  erection  of  the  church  building. 

LONGMONT,  COLORADO. 

At  this  seat  of  the  Chicago  colony,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1871, 
with  eight  members,  Mr.  John  Ecker 
Ruling  Elder.  From  September,  1st  1871,  to 
April  1st  1872,  the  church  was  supplied  on. 

alternate  Sabbaths,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Lovsrie. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1872,  the  Presbytery 
of  Colorado,  at  the  request  of  the  church  of 
Upper  St.  Vrain,  united  themselves  with  this 
church.  The  united  churches  are  known  as 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Longmont. 
Lots  have  been  secured,  and  arrangements 
for  building  are  in  progress. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

This  is  ihe  seat  of  the  Fountain  Colony,  of 
Colorado.  By  direction  of  Presbytery,  the 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1872,  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage,  com¬ 
mittee.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

The  church  under  the  eificient  leadership^ 
of  Rev.  II.  B.  Gage,  is  building  a  house  of 
worship. 

CARIBOU,  COLORADO. 

This  youngest  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery,  is  being  organized  by  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 


gefltf;  on  Sabbath,  March  17 th  1872.  Rev.  r 
iT‘.  M.  Campbe  l,  presided,  and  proposed  the  i' 
constitutional  questions,  and  made  the  ordi¬ 
nation  prayer.  Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton, preached 
the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  Evangelist  . 

FIRST  INSTALLATION. 

Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  over  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Denver.  See  historical 
statements  above. 

FIRST  RULING  ELDER. 

Simon  Cort,  was  installed  Ruling  Elder  of 
The  First  Presbyterian  church,  Denver,  De¬ 
i-ember  15  tli,  1861. 

FIRST  COMMISSIONERS  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLT. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Elder  J.  G. 
i  Ridgely. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 
SANTA  FE. 

On  Thursday  the  22nd, day  of  November, 
1866,  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  under  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  ol  Domestic  Missions  ot  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Old  School,  arrived  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  lie  preached  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  following  Sab¬ 
bath  to  a  good  audience.  On  the  same  day 
he  organized  a  Sabbath  school,  with  seven 
scholars  and  three  teachers.  On  th«  second 
Sabbath,  he  iniated  the  system  of  Sabbath 
i  collections,  as  a  part  ot  divine  worship. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1867,  he  organized 
a  church  of  twelve  members,  consisting  of 
four  males,  and  eight  lemales,  with  one 
Ruling  Elder,  W.  W.  Carothers.  He  served 
about  two  months,  when  he  started  for  the 
States.  He  encountered  several  storms  on 
the  Plains,  was  taken  sick  and  died.  H  is 
remains  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  at 
Fort  Hodge,  Kansas,  lie  had  been  author¬ 
ized  to  collect  funds  for  the  new  church,  and 
was  about  to  visit  his  wife,  parents,  and 
friends  in  the  States.  But  neither  infant 
church,  young  wife,  nor  aged  parents  were 
i  to  see  him  again  on  earth.  Jesus  had  called 
;  him  up  higher  in  his  holy  providence,  as  if 
1  saying,  “What  1  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 

!  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,”  and  calling 
upon  church  and  friends,  not  to  trust  in 
i  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  but  m 
!  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
s  Since  the  organization,  thirty  eight  have 
been  added  to  the  church,  twenty  two  by 
profession,  and  sixteen  by  certificate.  And 
the  Sabbath  school  has  had  sixty  eig  it 
scholars  at  one  time,  in  attendance,  and 


first  licensure. 


eight  teachers 


,  I 


Mr.  H.  B.  Gage  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1871. 

FIRST  ordination. 

Mr.  J.G.  Lowrie,  a  licentiate  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery,  was  ordained  as  an  Evan- 


The  missionary  pastor  commenced  a  paro¬ 
chial  school,  December  7th  1866,  with  ten 
pupils.  When  Presbytery  was  organized,  it 
was  taken  under  its  care,  as  t lie  ‘‘Santa  re 
Collegiate  Institute.”  On  the  6th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1870,  the  school  was  merged  into  the 
‘‘Santa  Fe  University,  Industrial,  and  Ag- 


ncultural  college,  by  charter  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  un¬ 
der  the  Territorial  General  Incorporation 
law,  as  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
under  the  Charter,  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland, 
the  mission  ary  pastor  of  Santa  Fe,  church  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  subse¬ 
quent  Board  of  Directors. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Papal  re¬ 
ligion  is  dominant  in  New  Mexico,  that  its 
popular  Bishop  resides  in  Santa  Fe,  and 
that  here  are  located  their  prosperous  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Convent  for  girls,  this  Protestant 
school  effort  is  a  great  success. 

On  the  14  th  of  December,  1868, the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Santa  Fe,  was  organized  according 
to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  June 
2nd  1868.  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  preached 
the  sermon  from  Joshua,  18  :3  last  clause 
of  the  verse,  viz  :  “How  long  are  ye  slack  to 
go  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers  hath  given  you” — and  made 
the  constituting  prayer,  when  Rev.  John  N. 
Shultz,  chaplain  of  38th  Regiment  United 
States  Infantry,  at  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico, 
was  chosen  moderator.  Pev.  James  M. 

/“oberts,  missionary'  to  the  Navajo  Indians,: 
temporary  clerk,  and  Pev.  D.  F.  J/cFarland, 
stated  clerk.  These,  with  William  Ken-  ! 
nedy.  Elder  of  Santa  Fe  church,  eonstitu-  S 
fed  the  Presbytery  which  was  attached  to  < 
the  Ay  nod  of  Kansas. 

1 1  was  a  small  beginning,  far  from  sister 
churches,  and  in  the  midst  of  Papal  opposi-  j 
(ion,  and  Atheistic  worldliness.  But  there  • 
were  a  few  hero  who  love  Christ  and  his  j 
Kingdom,  and  God  can,  and  we  trust,  will 
make  this  handful  of  corn  w  hich  lie  has  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wave  ; 
like  Lebanon.  When  Presbytery  was  organ-  I 
i zed ,  it  compel  ed  all  the  ministers  within  ; 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  except  one  or  . 
two  Episcopal  ministers,  who  were  then  chap¬ 
lains  in  the  army  of  the  Lnited  States,  and 
the  only  organized  Protestant  church,  was 
that  of  Santa  Fe,  as  above  stated.  There 
were  some  New  Mexican  Protestants,  scat¬ 
tered  along  tho  Rio  Grande,  the  remnants 
-of  former  Baptist  and  Methodist  missions. 

‘The  Presbytery  now  consists  of  five  minis¬ 
ters,  and  two  churches  as  follows,  viz  :  Rev. 
John  N.  Sheltz,  chaplain  .  United  States 
Army,  Fort  MoKavitt,  Texas,  Rev.  D.  F. 
McFarland,  Pastor  of  mission  church  of 
Santa  Fo,  and  President  of  Santa  Fe  Uni¬ 
versity,  Rev.  John  A.  Annin,  Pastor  of  mis¬ 
sion  church  at  Las  Vegas,  Rev.  James  M. 
Roberts,  and  Rev.  John  Menaul. missionaries 
to  the  Navajo  Indians,  at  Fort  Defiance, 
with  the  churches  of  Santa  Fe.J  and  fas 
Vegas.  There  are  two  other  brethren  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  laboring  in  the  bounds, 
but  not  yet  united  with  Presbytery.  The 
Rev.  David  W.  Dakins,  chaplain  of  l  pitod 
States  Army,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  and 
Rev.  P.  D.  McElroy,  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  city,  recently  sent 


,  .  . 

out  by  the  Board  or  foreign 

loeatou  at  Albuquerque. 

Besides  these  ministers  and  eliurch.es  com¬ 
posing  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  he,  there 
are  now  in  the  bounds  ol  Presbytery,  two 
Methodist  ministers,  one  located  at  La 
Junto,  and  the  other  at  Elizabethtown,  with 
a  church  organization  at  each  place.  A  Iso 
two  Episcopal  ministers,  one  in  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  other  at  LaCvuces,  with  a  church  or¬ 
ganization  at  each  place.  I  hese  comprise 
all  the  Protestant  ministers  and  churches  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  D.  F.  McFARLAND. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Stated  clerk, 

Oct ,  16th  1871.  Pros.  Santa  Fe, 

HISTORICAL  N'ARATIVK  OK  THE  I’RESItYTEKY  OK 
WYOMING,  RY  REV.  WM.  G.  KEPHART,  ST  ATE1> 
CLERK. 

The  Missouri  River  Presbytery  at  a  meeting  | 
in  Sioux  city,  Iowa,  April,  29th  1869,  in  con-  : 
nection  with  the  Presbyteries  ot.Fort  Dodge  | 
and  Desmoines  appointed  Rev.  Sheldon  .lack-  , 
son  as  Superintendent  of  their  Missions  in 
Nebraska,  Western  Iowa,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Utah,  AVyoming  and  Colorado. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  occupy  all 
the  principal  points  as  centres  of  operation 
Rev.  John  L.  Gage,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming 
Territory,  was  commissioned  for  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie.  He  commenced  labor  on  that 
field  May,  18th  I860,  and  remained  three 
months.  *  On  the  petition  of  some  ol  the 
citizens  of  Cheyenne,  claiming  to  lay  Presby¬ 
terians  the  Presbytery  ol  Missouri  Li\er, 
appointed  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Rev. 


John  L.  Gage,  a  committee  to 


organize  a 


Presbyterian"  church.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  the  church  was  organized  July, 
18th  1869,  with  the  nine  signers  of  the  peti¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Gage  was  followed  by  Rev.  II.  P.  Peek. 
Oct.  10th  1869.  He  in  turn  by  Rev.  Wm.  G. 
Kephart,  February  1st,  1870,  who  is  still  in 
charge.  The  foundation  for  a  house  of 
worship  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  the 
"building  erected  in  the  spring  of  1870,  the 
funds  being  largely  contributed  by  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  and  the  Rutgers  St.  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  New  Y ork  city.  ’t  he 
building  was  dedicated  July,  1 6th  1870.  Ser¬ 
in  on  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  Dedicatory 
prayer  by  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Kephart.  The  church 
was  named  “The  Krebs  Memorial  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church”  in  memory  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Krebs,  D.  D. 

HELENA,  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Helena,  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  Sab¬ 
bath  August  1st,  1869,  with  thirteen  members. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  Academy.  Rev. 
AV.  W.  Faris  of  Chicago,  was  soon  after  putin 
commission  for  that  field,  but  was  prevented 
from  accepting  the  appointment.  In  the  fal 
of  1X71,  Rev.  J o.-fiah  Welch  w  as  commission* 

A 


Montana,  but  was  prevented  from  going 
the  necessities  of  the  work  at  Salt  Lake 
y.  So  that  the  Territory  remained  unsup- 
ed  until  this  present  season,  when  three 
nisters  are  under  commission  from  t  lie 
ards  of  Home  missions  to  occupy  the 
rvitory. 

RAWLINGS,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

The  third  church,  in  order  of  organization, 
was  at  Rawlings.  This  church  was  organized 
Vy  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  August,  8th  1869, 
•with  six  members.  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Ruling 
Elder. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  and  on  March  13th,  1870,  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  building  erected 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  was  ■ 
dedicated  to  God.  The  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson .  \  his 

cliim-h  wiis  the  result  of  funds  contributed 
byfl/rs.  Wm  P.  d/orris  ami  friends  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Board  of  f'hurch  Erection. 

In  August,  18"0,  /few  P.  L.  Arnold  having 
removed  to  Laramie  commenced  preaching 
at  /fawlings. 

LARAMIE,  WYOMING  territory. 

The  church  at  Laramie  was  organized  on 
August  li.lth.  1 869,  by  Pev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
and  /2c v.  John  I..  Gage  with  live  members. 

G.  M.  Lancaster,  ruling  elder.  Pevi^  J/essrs 
/  yre,  Peck .  and  Kephart  each  laWred  at 
I  ramie  in  connection  with  Cheyenne. 

/  /V-vious  to  AVv.  J/r.  Kephart-’s  arrival,  the 
little  church  had  been  reduced  by  removals 
to  three  members,  and  the  ruling  elder  join¬ 
ed  the  Baptist  church.  The  church  was 
gathered  up  by  J/r.  lvephart  and  in  the 
spring  of  1870  J/r.  Charles  H.  Richards  was 
'pded  and  installed  ruling  elder.  In  Au- 
//st,  1870,  Rev  E.  L.  Arnold  took  charge  of 
die  'lunch  and  still  remains  its  supply.  ; 
Parly  in  1871.  ste] >s  wer.  •  taken  towards  erect¬ 
ing  a  Church  building.  fl/fs.  Daniel  Parish, 
of  New  York  <  *i  t  y ,  beeonuug  interested  in  the  J 
enterpiizo.  contributed  a  memorial  offering 
,  of  three  thousand  dollar^  towards  the  build- 
:  ing,  and  subsequently  added  an  organ,  and 
v  silver  communion  service,  her  husband  pre¬ 
senting  a  bell. 

The  church  was  completed  and  dedicated 
on  Sabbath.  Feb.  4th,  1872— sermon  by  Pev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  dedicatory  prayer  by  Pev. 
F.  L.  Arnold,  tin*  pastor,  Pev.  Wm.  G. 
Kepheart,  of  Cheyenne,  and  Pev.  F.  Slew- 
art,  of  Evans,  taking  part  in  the  services. 
The  parsonage  was  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1870.  In  commemoration  of  the  Pe-union, 
and  at  the  request  of  J/rs.  Parish,  the  church 
w as  named  “The  Union  Presbyterian  Church 
*■  of  Laramie. 


\  \ 


Parly  in  May.  1869,  Mr.  Jackson,  secured  | 
the  services  of  Rev.  Melanethon  Hughs,  who  j  t 
arrived  at  Corinne,  June,  11th  1865,  and  com-  |  v 
menced  services  on  Sabbath,  June  13th.  On  ' 
6th  of  August,  1869.  Mr.  Jackson  heldapublic 
meeting  in  the  old  city  hall  (an  unplaned 
board  shanty)  at  which  lion.  E.  P.  Johnson, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Graham  and  J.  A.  Gaston,  were 
elected  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  bp  formed.  Early  in  April,  1870,  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Bayliss,  removed  to  Corinne,  com¬ 
mencing  public  services  on  the  10th  oi  April 
and  continuing  until  October,  9th  1871. 

The  organization  of  the  church  was  effected 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1870,  with  nine  members,  j 
(1.  A.  Bruce,  ruling  elder.  The  services  I 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
ami  Rev.  E.  E.  Bayliss.  In  August  lots  were 
secured  and  the  erection  ol  the  church  com¬ 
menced.  This1  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  Sabbath  November  20tli  1870,  y 
Rev.  Jolm  Brown  of  Elko,  Nevada,  and  Rev.  I 
i  Sheldon  Jackson  assisting  Rev.  E.  E.  Bayliss 
!  in  the  services. 

Upon  the  leaf  of  the  pulpit  Bible  presented 
j  hv  the  Infant  class  of  the  Fourth  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Syracuse.  New  York,  is  written 
“Though  the  grandest  river  in  the  world, 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  over  half  the 
!  width  of  a  continent,  seperate  us  from  our 
■  infant  friends  in  Syracuse,  it  is  delightful  to 
reflect  that  Christian  love  is  broader  than 
plains,  and  grander  than  mountains ;  that 
little  children  qve  suffered  to  come  with 
mission  offerings  an  ft  evangelists  in  Utah, 
are  up  borne  by  the  prayers  ot  the  pure  in 


heart.”  » 

The  parsonage  was  erected  early  m  18/0. 
■|  During  the  winter  of  1871-72,  the  church  was 
j  supplied  from  time,  to  time  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Welch,  of  Salt  Lake  city. 


SWEET  WATER  MINES. 

During  the  summer  of  1869,  Pev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Rev.  M.  Hughs,  made  several 
missions  tours  to  South  Pass  city,  and  Atlan- 
j  tic,  but  Indian  difficulties  prevented  any 
permanent  occupancy. 

EVANSTON,  WYOMING  TERRITORY, 

The  field  was  first  visited  and  canvassed  J 
.  by  Pev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  April,  24th  1871. 
Services  were  held  in  a  hall  over  a  saloon. 

The  church  was  organized  early  in  July,  and  / 

.  a  neat  church  bui'ding  completed  by  Jan¬ 
uary,  1st  1872.  During  1871,  the  church  was 
supplied  by  that  indefatigable  laborer  J2ev.  ; 

F.  L.  Arnold,  of  Laramie.  .  \ 

SALT  LAKE  Cl  TV,  UTAH.  •  \ 

Though  the  eyes  of  the  church  had 
been,  for  months, turned  toward  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  a  mission  field,  it  was  not  until  j 
July  1st  1871,  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack-  ( 
son  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  to  ascertain  if  the  time  had 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission. 


■ppm 
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He  was  followed  %  the  Rev.  Cyrus  DicF- 
son,  D.  IL,  secretary  of  the  Board. 

;  The  way  being  found  open,  Rev. 
Josiah  Welch,  *  under  commission  for 
Montana  Territory,  was  transferred  to  j 
Salt  Lake  Citj'. 

He  commenced  laboring  there,  Octo¬ 
ber  1st  18T1-  The  church  was  organized 
with  twelve  members,  on  Sabbath,  No¬ 
vember  12th  1871,  in  the  Skating  Rink, 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Rev. 
Josiah  Welch,  assisted  by,  Rev.  G.  S. 

Board  man  D-  I).,  who  was  providentially 
present.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Critchelow,  E.  H. 
Parsons,  and  M.  B.  Osburne,  were 
elected,  and  installed  ruling  elders.  An 
•  ppeal  was  issued,  asking  5,000  presby- 
terian  women,  to  contribute  $5.00  each, 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Lord,  to  be 
used  in  build  ng  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

OKU  A NIZ.VTION  Ol'  PRESBYTERY. 

At  the  oj ou rued  meeting  of  the  Gener- 
I  al  Assembh',  Old  School,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  November  1869,  the  ministers 
and  churches  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Montana,  were  placed  in  the  ne  -  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Colorado. 

At  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  1871,  they  were  constituted  a 
Presbytery  by  themselves,  to  be  known 
as  the  Presbytery  of  Wyoming. 

In  response  to  several  overtures,  the 
General  Assembly  took  the  folowing  ac- 
1  tion. 

“Resolved:  That  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  hereby  constitutes  the  Presbyterv  of 
Wyoming,  to  be  composed  of  Rev.  E.  E. 
Bayliss  of  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moiues, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Iowa  City,  Rev.  W.  G.  Ivephart,  of  the 
j  Presbytery  of  Missouri  River,  Rev.  Lewis 
Hamilton,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado, 
and  Rev  J.  F.  Stewart,  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Colorado,  with  the  churches  in  mon- 
tana,  Wyoming,  and  Ltah,  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  be  held  at 
Lariamic.  Wyoming  Territory,  on  the  2d 
Friday  of  June,  at  7  45  pm,  and  that 
it  be  opened  with  a  sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Kephart,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the 
oldest  minister  present,  who  shall  preside, 
until  a  moderator  be  elected.” 

There  being  no  quorum  present  at  Laramie 
S  !Vt  the  time  designated  above,  an  adjourn  - 
|  ment  was  made  to  Cheyenne,  in  pursuance 
of  which  Presbytery  met  at  Cheyenne  on 
Tuesday  the  13th  of  June,  at  2  P  M.  Present 
Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  Pev.  Wm„  (t.  Kephart, 


Hex.  J.  P.  Stewart,  and  Pev.  Sheldon  Pack- 
son,  corresponding  member.  The  session  V 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Her.  F.  L.  j 
Arnold,  from  Mark  9:  29.  Pev.  F.  L.  Arnold 
was  chosen  Moderator  and  Pev.  Wm.  G. 
Kephart  Stated  clerk.  The  first  eommiss-  j 
i oners  to  the  General  Assembly  were  Pev. 
Wm.  G.  Kephart  and  elder  G.  E.  Gates. 

At  its  second  meeting,  the  following'! 
action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Missions,  for  the  Territo¬ 
ries  : 

“We.  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wyoming,  take  this  opportunity  of  express-  ,  v 
ing  our  appreciation  and  entire  satisfaction 
Avitli  the  work  and  services  of  Brother  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Missions  in 
the  large  and  interesting  field  over  which 
he  is  placed,  and  particularly  over  that  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  our  Presbytery.  We  take 
pleasure  in  endorsing  his  work  and  hereby 
|  tender  our  thanks  for  the  timely  assistance 
which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  to 
our  weak  and  struggling  churches,  his  care¬ 
ful  oversight  and  watchfulness,  his  untiring, 
zeal,  encouragement  and  judicious  counsel  to 
our  ministers  and  people  :  and  further,  we  ' 
recommend  tnat  he  be  re-appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Mission  -  for  the  same  field,  for 
the  ensuing  year." 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  i 
also  adopted  :  v 

“The”  PFesbytery  of  Wyoming,  in  session  at 
Laramie,  February  3d  1S72,  rejoicing  with  i 
the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Laramie 
in  the  completion  oi  their  beautiful  house  of 
worship  ;  and  being  thus  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  warm  Christian  sympathy  and  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  that  has  enabled  this  and 
other  of  its  weak  churches  to  secure  such 
neat  and  comfortable  buildings,  would  take 
the  occasion  of  its  first  annual  meeting  to  j 
excess  the  thanks  of  the  Presbytery  to  Mrs.  ! 
Baritfe!  Parish,  of  New  York,  for  her  lar..  < 
donation  to  the  church  at  Laramie;  to  The  J 
Putgers  Afreet  Presbyterian  Church,  of  New  ! 
York  City,  for  their  substantial  assistance  to  | 
the  church  at  Cheyenne  ;  to  Mrs.  William  E.  j 
ATorris  and  friends,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  j 
chapel  at  Pawlin  (Springs ;  to  the  (Second 
Presbyterian  Church*  of  Elmira,  New  York, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  York  town,  N.  Y., 
and  C.  W.  (S’mith,  Esq.,  for  t  heir  generous  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  chip  oh  at  Greeley,  Colorado:  j 
and  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  for  | 
their,  timely  and  efficient  help  in  all  our  | 
church  enterprises.” 


Of  collection  fuf  FujVport  an!f  Spread  of  the  Gospel  by  Syste¬ 
matic  contributions  through  Envelopes.  More  than  TWO 
HUNDRED  Churches  mnv  using  it.  A  sample  set.  contain¬ 
ing  2-1  Envelopes,  Contribution  Car  ls,  Treasury  Box,  page 
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For  the  Presbyterian. 

SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 
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HIGH  CHURCH  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

How  high?  From  five  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  highest  body 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  world.  And 
the  youngest  is  the  highest. 

Cariboo,  with  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand 
feet  or  over,  is  pre  eminently  the  highest  of 
all. 

To  the  south  of  it  are  grouped  the  churches 
of  Central,  Black  Hawk,  Idaho  Spa,  and 
Georgetown,  with  an  average  elevation  of  over 
eight  thousand  feet,  or  one  and  a  half  miles 
skyward.  It  was  in  passing  from  one  of  these 
churches  to  another  last  winter  that  one  of 
our  ministers  got  lost  in  the  clouds.  These 
are  the  churches  in  the  “hill  country.” 

Descending  to  the  plains,  we  find  church* 
es  as  at  Santa  Fe,  Pueblo,  Denver,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  other  places, 


ppayg—n—  »  - — 

General  Assembly. 

Thi3  shows  that  these  twenty-five  frontier 
churches,  in  the  growing  population  and 
developing  resources  of  this  new  land,  have 
room  to  multiply  into  four  thousand  churches, 
and  these  score  of  frontier  missionaries,  now 
moulding  for  Jesus  the  forming  public  senti¬ 


ment  of  this  mountain  empire,  are  opening 


the  way  where,  in  the  same  territorial  area, 
four  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  may  yet 
labor,  and  still  not  crowd  one  another  more 
than  is  now  done  cast  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Truly  “there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land 
to  be  possessed.  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and 
possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able.” 


PAN-PRESBYTERIANISM. 


averaging  an  elevation  of  one  mile.  And  but 


little  lower  is  our  church  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  (Salt  Lake  City,)  or  on  the  plains 
beyond  Corinne,  or  those  in  beautiful  Mon¬ 
tana.  Indeed,  the  average  elevation  of  the 
twenty-five  churches  of  the  Synod  is  six  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-s’x  feet.  It  was 
considered  a  great  undertaking  for  scientific 
men  to  spend  a  winter  upon  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  here  is  a  whole  body  of  men  regularly 
preaching  the  gospel  at  places  as  high  as  the 
“ Tip-top  House.” 

“Flow  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
.  .  .  that  published!  salvation.” 


Here  is  a  practical  union  of  all  the  Presby¬ 
terian  elements.  The  churches  of  the  Synod 
unite  in  their  membership  representatives 
from  the  score  or  more  of  Presbyterian  bodies ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  of  these 
various  branches,  so  far  as  they  have  removed 
to  the  Territories,  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  Synod. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROAD  CHURCH  SYNOD. 


It  is  broad  territorially,  being  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  lohg  by  an  average  width  of. thr^e 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles.  It  exterrt&f 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  British 
possessions  on  the  north  to  Old  Mexico  on. the 
south.  It  separates  the  eastern  portion  of  that 
Church  from  the  western,  tire  Atlantic  slope 
and  Mississippi  Valley  -&om  the  Pacific 
slope.  •  :  +  ■„?;.- 

It  covers  551,836  squar&'AuileV  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  that  covered  by  twenij 
seven  out  of  the  thirty- three  Synods  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  It  covers  as 
many  acres  and  has  as  many  resources  for 
sustaining  a  large  population  as  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  428,814  communicants 
out  of  the  455,378  in  connection  with  the 


This  monthly  newspaper  is  established — 
“  To  bring  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Territories, 
with  their  common  interests  and  experience, 
into  closer  sympathy  with  one  another  and 
with  their  Church.  To  foster  their  love  for 
the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  their  choice, 
and  create  an  esprit  de  corps  in  Church  work. 
To  assist  fymiliesrfmd  communities  in  securing 
religious  privileges,  to  plant  and  strengthen 
gospel  institutions,. and  advance  the  interests 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  through  the  instrumen- 
£  tality  of  *  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  assist 
moulding  *:td)e«publio  sentiment  a  pre- 
^ejn^ting  the  i^tpibr  Christ  and  PresbyL- 
’V. Presbyterians  in  the  older:  sections 
r  ircTi  "Wishing  to  -assist  in  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  this  p'iiper,  or  keep  themselves 
Wormed  of  the  progress  of  Church  work  in 
7?  tins  -frontier  Synod,  are  .  invited  to  become 
subscribers.  Terms;  in  advance,  50  cents  a 
year.  Address  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian , 
>2  Denver,  Colorado.  ’  - 

iAV  11  .  -  *  C'! 

>  SUMMER  EXCURSION. 


All  tpwnsts  who  love  the  Presbyterian  Zion 
will  meet  a  warm  welcome  in  thd  Synod  of 
Colorado.  Here  they  can  combine  pleasure 
and  profit.  To  the  great  attractions  of  wild 
and  varied  mountain  scenery  and  health¬ 
giving  climate  are  added  the  privilege  of 


f 


mingling  with  Christian  workers  at  the  fore¬ 
front,  learning  their  trials  and  wants,  their 
progress  and  successes,  and  beholding  their 
methods  of  laying  the  foundations;  the 
privilege  of  looking  over  the  field,  and  gaining 
a  broader  and  more  intelligent  view,  a  clearer 
realization  and  deeper  conviction  of  the  vast 
Home  Mission  work  which  the  providence  of 
God  lias  devolved  upon  the  Church.  For  to  , 
the  thinking  Christian  mind  actual  contact 
with  mission  work  must  furnish  food  for  deep 
reflection  and  earnest  thought.  There  is 
added  the  privilege  of  returning  to  eastern 
Church  homes  not  only  with  invigorated 
bodies,  and  pleasant  memories  of  grand 
1  scenery  and  stirring  adventure,  but  also  with 
souls  all  on  fire  at  the  vast  opportunities  and 

still  greater  possibilities  of  Christian  work, 
even  the  subordinating  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  his  Church,  the  de¬ 
veloping  resources,  the  rising  towns  and 
villages,  the  growing  population,  the  increas¬ 
ing  wealth  and  influence,  and  the  intensifying 
energies  of  the  West. 

Come,  then,  and  visit  the  fields  you  have 
so  often  prayed  for,  and  the  churches  which 
your  money  has  planted  and  sustained.  Come, 
and  worship  in  the  houses  you  have  so  largely 
assisted  in  building.  Come,  search  out  the 
land,  and  find  new  places  where  you  may 
plant  a  church  and  build  a  house  to  the  Lord, 
which  he  shall  take  pleasure  in  and  make  the 
birth  place  of  souls. 

The  unusual  abundance  of  snow  will  add 
largely  to  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  moun¬ 
tains  this  season.  The  mosts&£c£?£ble  time* 
is  from  the  middle  of, July  to  the  middle,  of. 
September.  The  most  favorable  afcute  for 
reaching  Colorado  froui^tJ^S^^  by  the 
Chicago,  '  Burlington,  and  IVn.sso&ri  ..Livery 
Railroad,  and  the  Union  and  Denver  Pat 
Railways.  The' coaches  O'f^lhe.*  Colorado  Stage 
•Company  run  f<y  fill  the  ptihcipal  points  of 
the  mountains. 

Presbyteriayi  ministers,  and  their  families 
can  secure  reduced  rates;  over  the  Union  3 
Pacific  Railway  t>y  addressing  ‘me  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  Being .  away  from  home  muvh  of 
the  time,  application  should  be  yuade  sopic ; 
weeks  in  advance.  Sheldon,  Jacks- 


For  the  Presbyterian. 

COLORADO. ' 

Messrs.  Editors— It  has  been  established  by 
facts  that  this  Rocky  Mountain  region  affords 
relief,  if  not  remedy,  to  certain  classes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  It  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician  who  has  had  a  long  and  large  practise 
in  the  Territory,  that  he  knows  of  no  diseases 
arising  from  a  disordered  stomach  or  liver  that 
have  not  received  benefit  by  residence  in  this 
climate;  in  faet,  of  no  chronic  diseases,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  heart  and  advanced 
phthisis  that  are  not  relieved  in  this  sanita¬ 
rium. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  still  enough  casts 
to  confirm  this  testimony.  It  is  said  that 
every  third  or  fourth  man  you  meet  here  came 
in  search  of  health,  while  it  is  certainly  true 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  either  restored  or  convalescent  in¬ 
valids. 

Some  of  the  healthiest  men  the  writer  has 
met  came  here  broken  down.  Men  have 
travelled  over  the  world  seeking  relief  for 
asthma,  and  found  it  at  last  only  here. 

These  facts,  so  firmly  established  and  so 
widely  knpwn,  bring  sufferers  from  every  part 
of  the  land  on  almost  every  train. 

But  let  no  one  be  misled  by  these  state¬ 
ments.  Every  case  is  not  benefited  here,  for 
there  are  complications  and  stages  of  disease 
I  that  no  medicinal  or  climatic  influences  will 
effect. 

Jo  addition  to  this  relief  afforded  the  in¬ 
valid,  Colorado  furnishes  unwonted  attractions 
to  the  man  of  science,  the  tourist  and  pleas¬ 
ure  seeker,  in  its  minerals  and  fossils,  lira  grand 
and  ViiVied  mountain?,  and  its  famous  mineral 
'  Of  these,  so  much  has  been  written 
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mere  mention  is  sufficient.  ‘Cijfip 
itr&S&to  aid  those  attracted  here  by  these 


j;H^atf^nd  other  influences,  an  agency  has 
beeft  established  in  the  city  of  Denver  by  the 
Ret  G.  W.  Martin,  himself  an  invalid  Pres. 
t$iffan  minister,  to  give  general  information 
as  the  territory,  assistance  in  securing  suit¬ 
ably  boarding  places,  arid  help  in  various  ways 
to  |he  Jnvalid.  Ti^e.and  money  are  often 
those  coifing  here  unacquainted, 
wlfh^tbrief  statement  of  facts  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  this,  while  the  invalid  unat¬ 
tended  is  frequently  unable  to  secure  the  home 
comforts  he  so  much  needs  in  a  suitable  board¬ 
ing  house.  And  there  are  those  who  would 
come  if  their  friends  knew  of  a  reliable  person 


through  whom  they  might  make  proper  ar-  1 
range  meats  for  them.  Such  and  similar  cases 
it  is  the  object  of  this  agency  to  assist,  and  as 
the  labor  cannot  be  done  gratuitously  a  mod¬ 
erate  charge  will  be  made  when  services  are 
rendered.  Any  desiring  the  assistance  offered 
should  address  or  call  upon  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Martin,  Denver,  Colorado. 


COLORADO. 

Ordination — The  Presbytery  of  Colorado 
ordained  Mr.  J.  R-  Russel  and  Mr.  Wm.  &. 
Frackelton  to  the  work  of  evangelists,  on 
the  15th  of  May.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver. 
The  opening  services  were  conducted  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown.  An  earnest 
and  powerful  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bev.  J.  S.  Edwards  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Eev.  E.  P.  Wells  presided  and  made  the  or¬ 
daining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
gave  the  charge  to  the  evangelists.  These 
young  brethren  are  under  appointment  for 
Montana  Territory. 

mvfiREGATIOSAIi. 

THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES. 

A  Missionary  Tour  of  Five  Thousand  Miles. 

That  was  a  beautiful  morning  when 
nine  in  the  coach  and  nearly  as  many 
on  the  outside,  we  wheeled  out  of  the 
goodly  city  of  Corinne,  Utah. 

All  day  long  Ave  rode  up  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Malad,  through  occa¬ 
sional  camps  of  Shoshone  Indians  and 
Mormon  settlements  with  their  adobe 
houses,  mud  roofs  and  wicker  fences. 
Yellow,  scarlet,  purple  and  blue 
flowers  skirted  the  road,  swollen  moun¬ 
tain  streams  crossed  it,  while  on  either 
side  were  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Bj^eni  ng  we  had  gradually  worked 
up  tolnpw-line  and  crossing  a  low  di¬ 
vide  were  in  Idaho  Territory. 

if  tiring  the  night  wo  paSed'down  the 
famous  Port  Neuf  Canon  with-  its 
Robber  s  Roost  and  tragic  memories 
of  Road  Agents  and  sta^e  robberies. 

The  miseries,  torture  and  living 
death  of  a  night  lido  in  a  crowded 
stage  must  be  experienced  to  be 
known. 


Hungry,  sleepy,  sore  and  cross,  the 
morning  found  us  at  Ross’  Creek, 
crossing  which  and  passing  through  a 
camp  of  one  hundred  lodges  of  Snake 
Indians  we  soon  reach  breakfast.  The 
second  day’s  travel  takes  up  the  Snake 
River  or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia 
with  its  vast  fields  of  lava,  sage  brush 
and  sand.  Noon  brings  the  coach  to 
the  Eagle  bridge  crossing  of  the 
Snake. 

At  this  point  the  river,  compressed 
into  one-third  its  usual  width,  boils 
and  foams  between  high  rock  walls, 
like  Niagara  below  the  falls.  By  eve¬ 
ning  the  villainous  Sand  Hole  Eating 
Station  was  reached. 

MURDER. 

Seated  on  benches  in  the  log  supper 
room,  the  passengers  were  startled  by 
the  cry  of  murder,  followed  by  the 
dull  heavy  thud  of  quick  following 
blows.  Springing  from  their  seats  and 
rushing  to  the  door  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  revolvers  drawn  to  prevent 
interference,  while  a  comrade  finished 
his  assault.  The  victim  was  left  with 
broken  ribs  and  a  mashed  head  ; 
whether  he  lived  or  died  we  never 
learned,  we  only  know  that  our  appe¬ 
tites  were  gone. 

In  that  same  place  three  years  be¬ 
fore  your  correspondent  paid  §2  for  a 
meal  of  poor  bacon,  poorer  bread  with-  , 
:  out  .butter  and  a  still  poorer  compound 
galled  coffee.  At  this  point,  mail,  ex 
press  and  baggage  were  piled  into  a 
!  lumber  wagon  upon  top  of  which  pas- 
i  3engers  seated  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  Thus  situated  we  rode 
through  a  drizzling  rain  until  midnight. 
Reaching  Camus  Creek  the  bridge 
was  gone.  After  some  delay  a  raft  of 
logs  was  constructed  of  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  to  float  three  or  four  trunks  and 
as  many  passengers  at  a  trip. 

THE  LOST  RIVER. 

This  stream  and  the  following  one, 
p)ry  Creek)  after  running  a  few  miles 


After  supper,  spreading  blankets  in 
such  freight  wagons  as  were  at  hand 
we  camped  out  for  the  night.  About 
11  p.  M.  the  efficient  and  gentlemanly 
Superintendent  of  the  Stage  Line 
came  along  and  we  were  started  for¬ 
ward  in  an  extra.  The  fourth  day  led 
down  the  beautiful  valley  of  Beaver¬ 
head  river,  charming  us  with  the  ever 
varying  reflections  of  sunlight  and 
shade  on  the  green  sides  and  white 
summits  of  the  Ruby  Range. 

A  few  miles  to  the  left  is  the  first 


disappear  in  a  mud  lake  only  to  re-ap 
pear  a  hundred  miles  distant  as  they 
pour  into  Snake  River  over  rocks  150 
feet  high.  The  third  day  brings  to  a 
low  hill,  ascending  which  the  traveler 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  rolling  table¬ 
land  around  him  is  the  summit  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

That  here  he  passes  from  Idaho  into 
Montana  Territory. 

Ihe  little  stream  from  which  he 
drinks  and  across  which  he  steps,  as 

the  four  horses  tug  and  strain  to  pull  - - 

the  coach  through  the  mire,  is  one  of  8ettlement  in  Montana, 
the  network  of  brooks  which  form  the 
extreme  sources  of  the  mighty  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Feebly  and  flatteringly  these  brooks 
fed  by  mountain  springs  and  melting 
snow  banks,  wind  amid  grass  and 
flowers  until  uniting  their  forces  with 
the  Rattlesnake,  Grasshopper  and 
Blacktailed  Deer  Creeks,  they  form 
the  Beaverhead. 

Oft  to  our  left  the  Beaverhead  meets 
the  Bighole  and  Passamari  forming 
the  Jefferson  River. 

Far  away  to  the  right  in  “  Wonder 
Land  ”  amid  mud  geysers  and  boiling 
springs  are  the  head  waters  of  Fire- 


BANNOCK, 

Discovered  in  the  summer  of  1862 
by  a  party  of  Colorado  miners,  that 
winter  found  it  a  city  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2000  miners  from  Colorado, 
“  desperadoes  from  Idahoe,  bankrupt 
speculators  from  Nevada,  guerilla  re¬ 
fugees  from  Missouri,”  vv4th  a  very 
little  leaven  of  good  and  true  men. 
It  was  to  this  point  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
with  their  usual  energy  sent  their 
first  missionary  to  the  territory.  At 
noon  we  pass  Beaverhead  rocks  which 
rising  from  the  river,  form  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  wall  300  feet  high,  containing 


hole  River,  which  with  its  tributaries  from  top  to  bottom  seams  of  beautiful 


form  the  Madison.  Still  father  east 
ward  is  the  Gallatin.  This  triad  of 


crystal. 

On  one  side  of  this  rocky  headland 


brothers  coming  together  at  the  gate-  are  numerous  hot  springs  containing 
way  of  the  mountains  form  the  Mis-  mineral  waters  of  different  properties, 
souii,  *vhich  ploughing  its  way  north-  Th'ese  rocks  were  plastered  over  with 
ward  through  a  steep  canon  and  mud  nests  of  innumerable  swallows, 
plunging  over  the  Great  Falls,  weJ  The  bridge  at  fjilver  Star  being  gone  . 
meet  again  hundre.ds  of  miles  distant  a  detour  is  made  to  reach  another ; 
at  Fort  Benton,  where  we  take  the ;  bfidge. 
steamer  upon  our  return  trip. 

Passing  down.- the  valley  parallel 
with  a  lofty  snow  clad  range,  night 
brings  us  to  a  dirty  log  Cabin  called  tfie 
Junction. 

Much  to  our  disgust  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  coach  from  the  north  has 
not  yet  arrived  and  we  could  not  go 
forward  until  its  arrival. 


Toward  mgr suddenly, 
aroused  fram-sleep  at  the  call  of  the 
driver  for'ns  to  walk  across  the  bridge 
over  the  Jefferson,  which  was  in  mo¬ 
mentary  danger  of  washing  out. 

The  fifth  day  through  much  water 
(for  every  ravine  usually  dry  was  now 
a  roaring  mountain  torrent)  we  reach 
our  first  objective  point,  the  commer¬ 
cial  metropolis  of  Montana, 


HELENA. 

It  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  from 
Minnesota  led  by  the  enterprising 
Fiske  Brothers,  proprieters  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  office,  the  best  newspaper  outfit 
in  the  Territory.  They  worked  on 
quietly  until  the  fame  of  the  Last 
Chance  Mines  went  abroad  throughout 
the  land,  and  a  city  rose  like  an  exhal¬ 
ation,  taking  its  name  from  theresem 
blance  of  the  surrounding  hills  to 
those  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena. 

Tho  announcement  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  arrival  of  three  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers  brought  great  joy  to 
many  loyal  hearts,  who  had  for  many 

long  years  been  waiting  and  praying 
and  watching  for  the  time  when  they 
might  again  enjoy  the  privileges  ot 

the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


bozeman. 

This  village  was  named  after  an  early 
pioneer  who  discovered  a  pass  through 
the  mountains  and  opened  foremigrants 
a  shorter  road  to  Montana.  Like  most 
of  the  other  pioneers,  he  was  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Belt  Range,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Boze¬ 
man  Pass  through  which  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  expected  to  run,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  prospective  business  centers  in 
Montana.  It  is  a  picturesque  village, 
with  grand  surroundings.  Pour  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  mountains  are  distinctly 
traceable  with  the  eye.  And  then  im¬ 
agination  comes  in  to  supplement  these 
scenes  of  grandeur,  as  it  remembers 
that  just  over  that  mountain,  a 
miles  to  the  southeast,  is  some  of  the^ 
wildest  scenery  on^%  continent— the . 
enchanted  wonder  lam%  where  trappers' 
declare  that  .‘‘j^yJb&vh  segu,  and 
game,  and  even  Indians  petrified  and. 
yet  looking  as  natural  as  life  wherd 
they  have  seen  a  mountain  of  quartz  S^ 
transparent  that  they  could  sec  tin 


mules  teeding  on  the  other  side''r— a  i 

combination  of  many  of  the  wonderful 
formations  and  freaks  of  nature,  which  1 
are  usually  looked  for  and  found  over  ' 
many  and  widely  separated  lands.  For  i 
just  beyond  those  white  peaks  is  the  j 
Yellow  Stone  Park,  with  its  lake  shin-  j 
ing  and  glittering  like  a  huge  mass  of  Jf 
molten  silver  —  its  innumerable  hot  i 
springs,  mud  geysers  and  weird  rock  |j 
formations,  and  its  beautiful  river  foam-  j 
ing  and  dashing  down  the  giddy  heights  j; 
or  gliding  along  the  deep  canons.  The  J 
first  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  awaken-  \ 
ing  its  echoes  in  these  mountains,  will  | 
be  the  signal  for  a  great  throng  of  tour¬ 
ists  to  see  with  their  eyes  the  wonders  J 
of  which  their  ears  have  heard. 

But  the  King’s  business  requires 
haste.  The  establishment  of  the  Pres-  I 
byteriau  Church  in  Montana  permits 
no  loitering  by  the  way,  so  we  leave 
to  the  future  a  possible  visit  to  the 
lellowstone.  During  the  preceding 
week  Rev.  Mr.  Frackelton  had  canvas¬ 
sed  the  place  and  made  all  necessary  J 
preparations  for  the  Sabbath  ;  so  that 
at  the  morning  service,  with  great  re- 
joiciDg  of  heart  and  an  ardor  that, 
could  not  be  damped  by  the  cold  driz- 
ling  rain  that  had  set  in,  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  was  organized.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  in  company  with  Bro.  Frackelton, 
we  proceeded  down  the  East  Gallatin  to 
the  ranch  ot  Judge  Street,  and  organized 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hamilton. 
Owing  to  the  height  of  the  waters, 
preventing  the  fording  of  streams,  one 
who  was' -  made  the  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  was  compelled  to  go  along  way 
round,  leaving  home  at  half  past  two 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  eleven. 

V  •  v  *  * .  *  *  j’ 

Resuming  the  coach  at  2  o’clock  the  L; 
following  morning,  and  riding  through  £ 
the  overflowed  bottom  land  (occasion-  1 
ally  swimming  the  horses),  we  reached  , 
the  crossing  of  the  Madison  for  break-  • 
fast,  and  a  sorry  one  it  was!  The  land-  ' 
lord  was  absent  and  the  landlady  had  ' 


been  drunk  ail  the  preceding  night. 

Soon  after  we  had  breakfasted  horse¬ 
men  galloped  by,  announcing  that  both 
the  bridge  and  ferry  across  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  had  just  given  out.  Keeping  to 
the  left,  we  soon  crossed  into  the 
Madison  Valley  over  a  high  divide 
covered  with  monumental  rocks,  upon 
one  of  which  six  bald  eagles  lazily 
sat  and  watched  us  as  we  passed.  All 
afternoon  we  skirted  the  Tobacco  Root 
31ountains  and  watched  the  clouds  as 
they  sailed  in  and  outamong  the  peaks. 
Gradually  the  road  worked  upward 
and  upward,  until  about  sundown  we 
had  reached  an  elevation  of  between  7 
and  8,000  feet,  and  all  around  rolling 
away  on  every  side,  like  white-crested 
waves  in  the  purple  distance,  was  an 
endless  succession  of  snow  peaks.  Soon 
after  in  a  snug  nook  of  the  hills,  far 
down  below  us,  were  the  lights  of 

VIRGINIA  CITY. 

On  a  full  trot  we  rattle  down  the 
mountain  side  (where  a  single  false 
step  of  the  horses,  or  an  accident  to  the 
coach,  would  land  us  with  broken  limbs 
a  thousand  feet  below)  and  are  soon  at 


cause  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  This 
Jehureh,  in  connection  with  the  three 
churches  in  Gallatin  Valley,  will  be 
supplied  for  the  winter  by  Rev.  Wm.  S. 
Irackelton,  of  Bozeman. 

V  lr§inia  is  the  county-seat  of  Madison 
and  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Like 
all  mountain  mining  towns,  it  was  not 
laid  out,  but  grew.  The  miner  only 
wanted  a  temporary  shelter,  and  every 
new-comer  placed  a  log-cabin  to  suit 
himself  next  the  one  last  built.  Where 
experience  required  a  street— a  street 
appeared.  There  were  no  yards  or 
gardens,  for  beyond  the  narrow  ravine 
lied  with  straggling  cabins  only  grew 
sage  brush  and  bushes.  But  the  mines 
thrived  and  so  the  city  grew.  For 
sleeping  accommodations  a  limited  place 
was  allotted  upon  the  floor,  the  occu¬ 
pant  furnishing  his  own  blankets.  And 

lfc.  was  a  lo°g  Hme  before  the  regular 
diet  of  bacon,  bread  and  dried  apples 
was  varied  by  a  potato.  But  gradually  I 
things  changed.  A  better  class  of  I 
buildings  appeared.  number  off 

gambling  and  tippling  (places  steadily 
decreased,  The  “vigiW' 


the  hotel.  ±ll0  -viguanqps"  gained  the 

The  next  morning,  securing  the  t upper  hand  of  the  “rev  ,/hs.”  Old  res- 
Senate  Chamber  for  evening  service,  [idfents  brought  in  theh^-dves  and  ehil- 


benate  Chamber  for  evening  service, 
placards  were  posted  up  around  the 
city  announcing  preaching,  and  calling 
for  a  Presbyterian  rally.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  diligent 
and  successful  hunt  after  Presbyterians. 

In  the  evening,  after  preaching,  the  * 
majority  of  these  at  their  own  request 
were  organized  into  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  lion.  Wm.  II.  Rogers, 
Territorial  Auditor,  was  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  ruling  elder.  Arnopg  the  mem- 
bers  was,  the  wife  of  Gov"  Potts,  and 
the  wife  of  Secretary  of. State  Calloway. 

This  organization  starts  the  largest  ■ 
Protestant  church  in  the  city.  In  1863 
and  1864  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Price, 
Presbyterian  ministers,’,  and  the  firsts 
Protestant  clergymen  in  the  Territory, 
preached  at  V  irginia,  but  for  some 


dren,  and  the  whole  fa$e  of  things  has, 
, .'become  more  like  “the  States.”  Prom 
V ^ese  huge  piles  of  mirth  and  stone; 
along  the  gulch  has  been  taken  out, 
twenty  five  million  do.lars’  worth  of 
gold  dust,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

But  oi  the  10,0-00  people  that  once  | 
worried  and  toiled  and  fought  for  gold  f 
''  S^^kout  a  thousand  remain,  and  while  p 
some  of  fhej*  leading  men  think  that  f 
with,  the  eomfng  of  the  railway  Virgin¬ 
ia  will  pafcs  away,  others  maintain  that! 
•it  c‘au  alwaysApfijgcrve  feBfefettl  business.! 

'  To  be  o.Mb  .  - 

- — r.  |I|||  ijyhhB'T"  1 

"  -'v:  v  :  - 
'  &%■! 

-  I 


THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES.—  HI.  f 

A  Steamboat  Trip  of  Two  Thousand  Miles  down 
the  Upper  Missouri. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Resuming  the  coach,  which  had  been 
our  headquarters  for  so  many  weeks,  a 
dusty  and  disagreeable  ride  of  140  miles 
from  Helena  northward,  brought  us  to 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Missouri  river. 

FORT  BENTON. 

This  place  was  originally  built  in  1846, 
as  an  Indian  trading  post,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Company,  and  afterwards  sold 
to  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company.  It 
has  about  one  hundred  inhabitants,  be¬ 
sides  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  U.  S.  infantry.  So  far  as  could  be 
I  ascertained,  no  Protestant  minister  had 
ever  preached  at  the  place,  and  yet  there 
is  an  open  door.  An  unmarried  minis¬ 
ter  who  would  go  there  from  love  to 
souls,  would  be  supported  by  the  people. 
For  some  months  two  earnest  Christian 
women  kept  up  a  Sabbath  service,  their 
husbands  taking  turns  in  reading  a  print¬ 
ed  sermon. 

At  Fort  Benton  the  steamboat  is  taken 
for  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  2000 
miles  ;  1000  miles  of  which  is  through  a 
wild  Indian  country,  with  U.  S.  forts  and 
occasional  stockade  trading  posts  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  river.  If  any  one  would 
see  wild,  rough  life,  I  know  of  no  trip 
in  which  they  can  accomplish  it  with 
more  comfort  and  less  cost  than  by  a  trip 
between  Fort  Benton  and  Sioux  City,  on 
the  comfortable  steamers  of  the  North¬ 
western  Transportation  Company.  The 
passengers  will  be  composed  of  one  or 
two  tourists  ;  officers  of  the  army  with 
their  wives  passing  to  and  fro  between 
the  forts  ;  hardy  trappers  and  half-breeds 
in  the  employ  of  the  Fur  Companies  ; 
together  with  criminals  and  desperadoes 
who  have  fled  from  the  face  of  sogiety, 
and  buried  themselves  among  the  various 
Indian  tribes. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  route 
game  abounds,  and  the  constant  crack  of 
rifles  from  the  boat  keeps  every  one  on 
the  alert.  During  the  round  trip,  among 
the  game  taken  were  eleven  buffaloes, 
one  bear,  and  a  score  of  mountain  sheep, 
deer,  and  lesser  game.  At  frequent  in¬ 


tervals  we  passed  encampments  of  In¬ 
dians  of  various  tribes  and  names,  who 
flocked  to  the  river  bank  to  see  the  boat 
pass,  and  occasionally  showed  their 
friendly  feelings  by  firing  into  the  boat. 
Perhaps  they  enjoyed  the  fun  of  seeing 
the  passengers  scatter  and  dodge. 

Besides  the  living,  we  passed  “  good  J 
injuns”  buried  in  trees,  buried  on  plat¬ 
forms,  or  entombed  in  state  in  their  lodg¬ 
es.  More  sad  it  was  to  see  the  frequent ' 
graves  of  wood-choppers  and  trappers 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  scalping- 
knife.  Tales  of  hardy  adventure  in  the 
midst  of  these  wild  scenes  by  the  actors 
i  themselves,  gave  a  view  of  life  that  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  add  variety  to 
the  trip,  our  steamer  was  twice  on  fire. 

Swinging  loose  from  our  moorings  at 
Fort  Benton,  we  were  soon  among  the 


CITADEL  ROCKS. 

These  curious  rocks  are  of  soft  white 
sandstone,  worn  into  a  thousand  grotesque 
shapes  by  the  waters  which  have  come 
down  from  the  table  lands  during  the 
unknown  ages  of  the  past. 

As  the  traveller  looks  down  the  river 
and  sees  them  in  the  distance  towering 
up  200  or  300  feet  high,  he  can  see  al¬ 
most  any  form  of  a  palace  he  may  desire, 
with  long  galleries  supported  by  elegant 
columns,  and  the  whole  ornamented  by 
a  profusion  of  statuary.  As  the  boat 
sweeps  by  them,  the  tourist  sees  detach¬ 
ed  rocks  in  the  form  of  spires,  monu¬ 
ments  and  pedestals  ;  some  prostrate  and 
broken,  others  erect,  but  all  beautiful.  ! 
On  the  boat  flies  with  the  speed  of  a 
swift  current  and  steam,  and  as  we  go, 
the  Marias  and  Milk  rivers  from  the 
north,  and  the  Muscle  Shell  from  the 
south,  swell  the  volume  of  waters.  On 
*  we  go  past  the  Red  Buttes,  standing  in 
k  lonely  solitude  “  like  ghosts  of  brawny 
\ !  Indians  of  the  olden  time  keeping  sen- 
f  ■  tin  el  watch  over  the  last  remnants  of 
glory  and  hunting  grounds  left  to  their 
degenerate  children,”  down  past  the 
Yellow  Stone,  which  seems  to  bo  the 
main  river,  past  the  Little  Missouri, 
Great  Knife,  Cannon  Ball,  Owl,  Big 
Cheyenne,  White,  Rapid,  and  Big  Sioux 
rivers. 


Past  Carleton,  the  supposed  railway 
crossing  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  (1869 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  1243  miles  be¬ 
low  Fort  Benton,  a  city  hardly  six  weeks 
old,  and  yet  claiming  a  population  of 
1500,)  past  Yankton,  the  beautiful  capital 
of  Dakota,  a  sightly  and  growing  city, 
where  there  should  be  a  Presbyterian 
church — and  thus  on  down  to  Sioux 
City,  where  our  wild  steamboat  journey 
of  ten  days  ends,  and  we  are  again  in 
the  land  of  railroads. 

Two  days  further  by  rail  ends  a  trip  of 
five  thousand  miles — a  trip  of  great  hard¬ 
ships  and  many  dangers — of  long  weeks 

with  their  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  suf¬ 
fering  ;  and  yet  the  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
spiritual  joy  of  founding  Gospel  institu¬ 
tions  which  shall  assist  in  moulding  the 
rising  public  sentiment  of  that  beautiful 
Territory,  so  soon-  to  be  the  home  of 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

MONTANA. 

Stretching  for  250  miles  from  north  to 
to  south,  and  750  from  east  to  west,  it 
embraces  a  territorial  area  of  nearly  150,- 
000  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  three 
States  like  New  York.  It  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  foot¬ 
hills,  rivers,  and  creeks.  The  mountains 
supply  the  mineral  and  timber  wealth,  the 
uplands  unlimited  grazing  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  the  creeks  and  rivers  a  hundred 
fold  greater  water-power  than  all  New 
'  England,  the  valleys  50,000  square  miles 
of  productive  farm  land,  waiting  the 
plough  of  the. settler,  while  over  all  is  an 

unrivalled  climate. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Placer  mines  in 
1862,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  rebellion, 
brought  to  the  Territory  the  majority  pf 
its  present  population. 

But  should  the  extensive  gold  deposits, 
which  last  year  yielded  twelve  millions 
of  bullion,  and  may  this  year  reach  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  millions,  cease  to  yield 
further  of  their  golden  sands,  yet  they 
would  have  performed  their  mission  in 
opening  to  settlement  this  finest  of  all  the 
Territories. 

The  agricultural  and  stock  interests 
are  competing  with  the  mineral.  The 
census  of  1870  gives  Montana  91,000 
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head  of  stock  ;  84,674  acres  under  culti- 
tion  ;  416,307  bushels  of  grain  ;  408,080 
pounds  of  butter  ;  91,477  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Shall  all  this  wealth,  present  and  pro¬ 
spective,  be  consecrated  to  the  Master  ? 
The  answer  is  with  the  American  Church. 
It  can  be  done,  but  it  will  require  a  new 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit — a  baptism 
that  will  cause  the  Church  to  see  and  feel 
both  the  greatness  and  urgency  of  the 
work — a  baptism  that  shall  reach  the 
pocketbook  and  lay  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  on  the  altar  of  consecration. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  has 
gone  forward  and  placed  three  men  in 
that  vast  territory.  They  are  ready  to 
send  out  others  in  the  Spring,  and  occu¬ 
py  other  important  fields,  but  they  can 
go  forward  no  faster  than  the  Church 
will  furnish  the  funds.  Shall  willing  and 
able  missionaries  be  held  back  from  en¬ 
tering  the  field,  or  denied  a  support 
while  occupying  it  ? 

Will  you,  reader,  harden  your  heart, 
or  withhold  your  prayer,  or  deny  an  en¬ 
larged  contribution,  when  vast  sections 
of  your  own  land  stand  in  such  urgent 
need  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Surely  not.  Then  let  the  earnest  pray¬ 
er  go  up  from  all  your  pulpits,  your 
prayer-meetings,  your  family  altars  ;  let 
it  burden  your  closet  devotions,  that  God 
who  holds  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His 
hand,  and  can  as  readily  influence 
them  to  give  five  dollars  as  one,  or  five 
hundred  dollars  as  fifty,  will  so  influence 
them  that  in  their  offerings  this  season 
for  the  evangelization  of  this  continent* 
they  will  double  what  they  ever  gave  be¬ 
fore  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

A  prospiuous  tMimdl^ 

The  First  Presbyterian.  Church  of 
Denver— Bev.  W.  YT.  Brown  pastor— 
"h el their  annual  business  meeting 
last  evening.  From  the  reports  read 
we  conde«$e  the  following  items:  The 
additions  to  the  Church  during  the 
past  year,  were  seventy-eight— sixteen 
on  examination  and  sixty-two  by  cer¬ 
tificate.  They  raised  for  Congregation¬ 
al  and  Missionary  purposes,  six  thou- 
1  sand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
dollars.  For  the  Sabbath  School, 


three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  ad-'  ' 
ditioiml.  The  attendance  upon  the 
Sabbath  services  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  Church  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  active  in  the  city. 
The  following  persons  were  elected  to 
the  oftifte  of  Trustee  for  the  ensuing 
j  year,  namely:  Samuel  Shell,  Dr.  H. 

;!  K.  Steele,  Judge  Miller,  Judge  Black - 

|  burn,  and  Charles H.  Brown. 

- ♦©♦ - 

— On  the  21st  of  July  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Gage,  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  Presbytery,  organized  a  church  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  ordained  E.  Copley 
ruling  elder.  Its  house  will  be  ready  for 
dedication  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  of 
Colorado  meet  there.  Another  church  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  at 
Caribou,  Colorado,  on  the  morning,  and  at 
Middle  Boulder  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath, 
July  23. 


FROM  THE  PLAINS  TO  THE 
MOUNTAINS. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Georgetown,  Colorado,  \ 
Thursday,  Aug.  J5,  1872.) 

We  left  Salina,  in  Kansas,  Monday 
forenoon,  after  a  day  of  delicious  rest, 
aud  again  set  sail  over  the  ocean  of  the 
Plains.  Soon  the  scene  changes  ;  as  we 
leave  the  rich  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
river,  we  rise  into  a  more  desolate  coun¬ 
try,  where  no  long  grass  waves.  The  veg¬ 
etation  is  short,  as  if  the  prairies  had 
been  burnt  over  ;  the  low  hills  are  bar¬ 
ren  and  rocky.  We  are  rising  rapidly  to 
that  upland  which  stretches  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  course 
Of  the  day  we  pass  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Buffalo  Country,  where  but 
lately  they  roamed  by  millions.  My 
friend  Rev.  Timothy  Hill  of  Kansas  City 
(I  give  his  name,  for  as  it  is  a  big  story, 
I  like  to  have  good  authority,)  told  me 
he  had  seen  a  herd  extending  forty  miles. 
It  took  the  train  two  hours  to  pass  by  it. 
Yet  we  saw  not  one  !  though  their  bones 
are  scattered  thickly  along  the  way.  The 
railroad  has  pierced  their  royal  domain, 
and  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  has  driv¬ 
en  them  away  to  other  pasture  grounds. 


As  we  approach  the  Mountains,  the  great 
Steppe  grow3  more  boundless  than  ever, 
all  elevations  disappear;  I  think  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  we  saw  not  a  single  tree  !  This 
part  of  the  journey  is  generally  accounted 
wearisome  from  its  monotony.  But  I  did 
not  find  it  so.  Travellers  have  not  made 
enough  of  these  Western  Plains,  which 
are  in  their  way  as  vast  and  grand  as  the 
Mountains.  Though  silent  as  the  Desert, 
yet  they  have  a  solemn  beauty  of  their 
own.  To  be  sure,  no  artist  can  paint  them, 
or  even  indicate  their  character  except  by 
their  accessories.  When  Gerome  would 
paint  the  desert,  lie  does  not  give  us  a 
mere  dull  waste  without  life  or  motion, 
but  sketches  a  caravan  marching  slowly 
across  the  scene,  whose  forms  outlined 
against  the  sky,  reveal  the  vast  expanse 
over  which  they  move.  Or  he  puts  in 
the  foreground  a  camel  kneeling  on  the 
sands,  while  his  rider  prostrates  himself 
to  the  oartli  to  offer  his  prayers.  This 
solitary  figure  reveals  the  absence  of  all 
other  life,  while  the  cry  to  Allah  seems  to 
deepen  the  universal  silence  and  desola¬ 
tion. 

So  if  a  painter  would  attempt  these 
Western  Plains,  it  could  only  be  by  put¬ 
ting  in  the  foreground  a  c.onp  or  a  cara¬ 
van — one  of  those  long  trains  of  covered 
•wagons  which  but  a  few  years  since  af¬ 
forded  the  only  way  of  crossing  this 
“American  desert”;  or  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  a  mounted  savage  watching 
from  a  distance  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  camp-fire  of  the  white  man. 

Yet  difficult  as  it  is  to  give  the  aspect 
and  the  feeling  of  these  western  plains, 
there  is  something  in  their  vastuess  and 
in  their  very  silence  and  loneliness,  that 
touches  the  imagination.  The  surface  is 
for  the  most  part  a  dead  level,  a  bound¬ 
less  flat,  so  that  one  might  easily  try 
the  experiment  to  prove  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  of  watching  a  caravan  till  it 
disappears  below  the  “offing”  like  a  ship 
at  sea.  All  around  the  clouds  hang  low, 
and  seem  to  rest  on  the  horizon  ;  earth 
and  sky  kiss  each  other,  so  that  when 
the  Sun  goes  down,  it  sheds  its  light  not 
from  above  us,  from  away  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  but  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  walk,  opening  a 
golden  gate  into  the  heavens,  into  which 


a  mortal  might  enter. 

And  the  night  !  A  night  on  the  Plains 
is  like  a  night  at  sea.  How  does  the 
firmament  close  round  the  earth  and 
wrap  it  in  vb  embrace.  The  stars  rest 
their  shining  foreheads  on  the  soft  edge 
of  the  grassy  plain.  We  watch  them 
from  our  windows,  sinking  down  under 
our  feet,  as  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  we 
watch  the  stars  sink  into  the  ocean. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  the  Plains, 
for  something  else  is  before  us.  However 
much  a  traveller  enjoys  the  sea,  he  is  ready 
to  quit  it  when  he  approaches  the  land. 
So  we  leave  the  Plains  oehiud,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  Hills. 

Tuesday  morning  we  were  Up  early 
looking  for  the  first  view  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  It  was  many  years  since, 
riding  in  a  diligence  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  I  caught  the  first  sight  of  the 
Alps,  their  snowy  tops  lying  like  a  white 
cloud  along  the  Eastern  horizon.  To-day 
we  were  like  voyagers  looking  out  for 
land.  The  first  headland  that  came  in 
sight  was  Pike’s  Peak,  which  lies  to  the 
south,  and  which  is  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  standing  apart 
from  the  chain  like  an  island  off  a  rock- 
bound  coast.  Then  we  begin  to  see  land 
all  along  the  shore.  One  summit  after 
another  appears  above  the  horizon  till 
the  whole  Snowy  Bange  rushes  into  view 
—and  there  is  Denver  ! 

I  had  thought  of  the  capital  of  Colorado 
as  a  mountain  town,  bnt  on  the  contrary 
I  find  it  a  “City  of  the  Plain,”  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  the  Foot  Hills,  but  com¬ 
manding  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
whole  range.  Here  we  spent  a  day.  Mr. 
j3roaa_or  “  the  Governor,”  as  he  is  uni¬ 
versally  called  here — was  well  known  from 
his  former  visits  with  Mr.  Colfax,  and  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  everybody.  Mr. 
Byers,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Rock;/  Mountain  Neics,  who  had  lived 
here  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
town,  very  kindly  devoted  himself  to 
make  our  s‘ay  pleasant.  Ho  took  us 
about  iu  a  carriage,  showing  us  all  the 
points  of  interest.  From  the  high  ground 
outside  of  the  city,  we  took  in  a  sweep  of 
the  mountains  of  not  less  than  three  hun- 
1  dred  miles. 


Denver  has  had  quite  a  remarkable  his- 1 
tory.  It  is  only  thirteen  years  old.  It 
came  into  being  in  1859.  In  its  early 
days  it  had  to  pass  through  the  rough 
experience  of  new  mining  towns,  from 
the  swarms  of  lawless  characters — gam¬ 
blers  and  thieves — that  infest  such  towns 
on  the  border  ;  from  which  it  was  deliver¬ 
ed  only  by  the  heroic  treatment  of  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Vigilance  Committee.  Then 
the  place  was  for  some  years  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  terri¬ 
tory  between  it  and  “  the  States  ”  was 
ravaged  by  the  Indians.  So  late  as  1864 
— only  eight  years  ago — nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  were  killed  by  the  sav¬ 
ages  on  the  Plains.  For  forty  days  Den¬ 
ver  wras  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  This  state  of 
siege  continued  with  some  degree  for  two 
years.  During  the  whole  of  ’64  and  ’65, 
it  was  not  safe  to  cross  the  Plains  except 
in  large  parties,  well  armed,  and  then 
they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  with  the 
danger  of  robbery  and  massacre.  Indeed 
still  later — in  1867-8-9 — the  Indian  raids 
were  renewed  along  the  border,  and  many 
a  settler  was  tomahawked  and  scalped, 
while  the  savages  danced  and  yelled 
around  his  burning  dwelling.  This 
state  of  things  was  finally  ended  by  the 
coming  of  the  railroad.  It  is  only  two 
years  last  June  since  the  first  car  from 
Cheyenne,  connecting  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  ran  into  Denver.  The  place  had 
then  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  has  now  twelve  thousand,  and  gives 
promise  of  steady  growth  aud  prosper¬ 
ity.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  higher  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  neglected.  Though  in  the 
early  days  it  was  overrun  with  blacklegs  j 
and  other  disreputable  characters,  it  is 
now  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  an  Eastern 
town.  We  were  happy  to  see  in  riding 
about  some  fine  school  buildings  and 
churches.  We  have  two  good  Presbyte- 
1  rian  churches,  under  the  care  of  Bev.  E. 
P.  Wells  and  Bev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  while  that 
indefatigable  worker  Bev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  is  “  prospecting”  around  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory,  hunting  up  lost  sheep 
on  the  mountains,  gathering  them  into 
little  churches,  and  sowing  the  good  seed 
by  all  waters. 

But  we  must  not  linger  in  this  city 
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of  the  Plain,  for  we  are  bound  for  Al¬ 
pine  heights.  We  left  Denver  yesterday  at 
8  o’clock.  It  was  a  clear  aud  beautiful 
morning,  just  the  day  for  the  mountains. 

A  railroad  runs  to  their  foot,  some  seven¬ 
teen  miles,  and  is  to  be  carried  into  the 
interior.  As  soon  as  we  got  aboard  the 
little  train  shot  away  over  the  Plain,  fly¬ 
ing  “lil^e  a  bird  to  her  mountain.”  As 
we  come  nearer  we  see  what  perhaps 
gave  name  to  this  lofty  chain.  Even  at 
the  Foot  Hills  tall  cliffs,  composed  of 
basaltic  columns,  lift  tip  their  heads  like 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  True,  they 
are  much  worn  and  broken  by  the  storms 
of  thousands  of  years,  and  huge  boulders 
are  rolled  down  their  sides.  But  this 
ragged  appearance,  which  is  repeated  in 
every  gorge,  may  have  led  the  first  ex¬ 
plorers  to  give  this  whole  chain  the  name 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

The  railroad  lands  us  at'  “  Golden  City” 
— a  town  with  a  very  ambitious  name. 
Everything  is  “a  city”  in  Colorado — 
a  cluster  of  half  a  dozen  shanties  put  up 
over  night,  is  at  once  dubbed  a  city,  and 
clings  to  the  name  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
significance.  Denver  has  dropped  the 
absurd  affix,  since  it  has  grown  to  some 
real  importance,  and  “Golden”  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example,  finding  its  one  word 
quite  rosy  enough  for  ordinary  expecta¬ 
tions.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  walk 
its  “  golden  streets,”  as  the  coach  was 
waiting.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the 
Governor,  who  is  up  to  all  emergencies, 
we  had  secured  the  best  outside  seats, 
although  there  were  nineteen  passengers. 
Our  party  included,  besides  ourselves, 
Dr.  Andrews,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Chicago,  and  his  son,  a  bright,  intelligent 
boy  of  sixteen.  We  thus  made  tip  a 
quartette,  which  we  found  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  number  to  fill  our  tent  and  sit  around 
our  table  at  our  camp-fire.  It  was  •well 
that  there  was  a  governor,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  physician  in  front  to  keep  the  bal¬ 
ance,  as  three  gamblers  with  revolvers  iu 
their  belts  dangled  their  legs  over  behind. 

Thus  piled  one  upon  another,  with  six 
horses  to  pull  away,  we  began  climbing 
the  hills,  and  winding  through  the  gorges, 
or  ‘  canyons  ’  of  the  mountains.  The  pass¬ 
es  are  wild  and  rough,  and  the  cliffs  are 


bold  and  high,  but  yet  these  are  only  the 
Foot  Hills,  the  stepping  stones  to  the 
great  Suowy  Range  beyond.  Miles  on 
miles  wo  pull  away,  till  at  the  top  of  a 
long  ascent — Guy’s  Hill— we  turn  to 
look  behind.  Around  us  is  a  wilderness 
of  mountains,  while  far  away  is  the  sea 
of  the  Plains,  reminding  us  of  the  view 
of  Lombardy  from  the  summit  of  the 
Alps. 

We  went  down  the  hill  much  quicker 
than  we  came  up,  and  repeated  the  ex¬ 
perience  at  Smith’s  Hill,  the  next  great 
elevation  beyond.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  half  an  hour  climbing  to  the  top, 
but  scarcely  five  minutes  in  coming  to 
the  bottom.  The  drivers,  accustomed  to 
these  mountain  gorges,  like  to  show  their 
skill,  and  pride  themselves  on  coming 
down  at  a  break-neck  speed.  As  we  sur¬ 
mounted  the  crest  of  Smith’s  Hill,  the 
driver  took  up  his  reins  and  cracked  his 
whip,  and  let  his  six  horses  spring,  and 
we  went  tumbling  down  as  fast  as  they 
could  fly,  the  coach  bounding  at  every 
jump  as  if  it  would  topple  over  into  one 
of  the  gorges  that  yawned  on  either  side 
of  the  road. 

But  we  reached  the  bottom  in  safety, 
and  turned  into  a  narrow  valley  that  has 
become  historical — that  of  Clear  Creek — 
the  centre  of  the  mining  region  of  Color¬ 
ado  ;  where  a  great  deal  of  gold  has  been 
got  out  of  the  earth,  and  a  great  deal 
more  sunk  into  it ;  where  bubbles  have 
j  been  blown,  fortunes  wrecked,  and  char- 
i  acter,  health,  and  happiness  destroyed. 
As  soon  as  we  touch  the  stream,  we  see 
marks  of  the  miner’s  hand.  Every  rod 
of  the  river’s  bed,  and  all  along  its  banks, 
has  been  dug  over  and  sifted  and 

“panned  ”  for  gold.  For  miles  up  the 
stream  are  these  ditches  and  stamp  mills 
that  have  been  abandoned.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  seen  anything  more  melancholy  than 
this  valley,  strewed  all  along  with  traces 
of  mining  that  had  given  out,  cabins  de- 
£  -  serted,  mills  erected  at  great  cost,  and 
j!  supplied  with  machinery  that  had  to  be 
1  dragged  in  ox  teams  across  the  Plains 
from  the  Missouri  river — a  distance  of 
over  six  hundred  miles — yet  now  all 
abandoned  and  going  to  decay.  How 
many  fortunes  have  been  wrecked  here-.— 
how  many  glittering  bubbles  have  float- 
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ed  down  tliis  rapid,  noisy  river — now 
many  hearts  have  been  broken,  as  the 
dreams  of  wealth  rose  and  glittered  and 
sank  away ! 

As  we  approach  Black  Hawk,  there  are 
some  signs  of  revived  activity,  and  here 
and  at  Central  City  (another  “  city,”  al¬ 
though  the  people  are  beginning  to  have 
the  good  sense  to  drop  the  latter  part  of 
the  name)  there  is  some  prospect  of  do¬ 
ing  better,  based  on  more  moderate  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  improved  methods  of 
working  their  ore.  As  the  people  are 
more  modest  and  prudent  and  economi¬ 
cal,  less  given  to  speculation,  and  more  to 
hard  work,  there  is  hope  of  a  slowly  re¬ 
turning,  but  more  sure  and  permanent, 
prosperity.  I  am  glad  of  any  good  for¬ 
tune  that  may  come  to  it ;  hut  I  confess 
I  do  not  like  the  look  of  a  mining  town. 
The  face  of  nature  is  despoiled  in  the 
search  for  gold.  Everything  is  dug  up 
and  turned  over  ;  every  rock  is  blasted 
and  broken  and  ground  to  powder.  The 
river  is  turned  from  its  bed,  the  hills  are 
laid  bare  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  streams  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  let  down  their  sides  to  tear  open 
the  ditches  wider,  and  convert  the  softest 
slope  into  a  huge  and  ravenous-looking 
“  gulch  ”!  The  effect  is  hideous,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  keep 
alive  in  such  a  place  the  love  of  natural 
beauty.  It  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 

what  is  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

But  there  are  some  good  people  here, 
and  Christian  people  too.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  well  represented  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Lowrie,  for  whom  the  people  are 
building  a  new  house  of  worship.  If  they 
would  only  pay  due  attention  to  schools 
and  churches,  and  be  not  quite  so  eager 
to  get  rich  in  a  day,  they  might  obtain 
more  solid  prosperity. 

Much  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than 
Black  Hawk  or  Central  City,  is  Idaho 
Springs,  just  over  the  mountaiu.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  had  a  long  day’s  ride,  we 
must  yet  go  on  to  this  place  to  sleep. 
Another  steep  ascent,  and  a  ride  down 
Virginia  Canyon,  which  threatened  to 
break  all  our  necks,  brought  us  to  our 
place  of  rest.  Here,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  pleasure,  I  met  Rev.  Mr.  Sutplien  of 


New  York,  with  his  wife,  who  arc  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  breathing  the  health- 
giving  air  of  Colorado.  Idaho  Springs  is 
a  very  pleasant  watering-place  in  a  deep 
valley  among  mountains,  whose  sides  have 
not  been  scarred  by  the  miner’s  blast. 
^  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  spot.  A  swim  in  its 
famous  soda  springs,  made  us  forget  the 
fatigues  of  the  day. 

This  morning  brought  us  to  George¬ 
town,  fiom  which  point  we  begin  our 
“camping  out  ”  life.  The  ride  here  from 
Idaho  Springs  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
if  aU  tlle  mountains.  The  road  runs  along 
the  banks  of  a  river,  which  rushes  roaring 
through  the  rocky  gorge,  while  huge  cliffs 
rise  thousands  of  feet  above.  In  wildness 
this  mountain-pass  reminded  me  of  the 
Vale  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland. 

Georgetown  is  the  most  prosperous 
miumg  town  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  mines  here  are  not  of  gold, 
but  of  silver.  Some  of  the  m  have  proved 
very  rich,  and  there  is  a  general  spirit  of 
confidence  and  hope.  Churches  too  are 
not  forgotten,  and  religion  and  education 
promise  to  the  inhabitants  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  silver  and  gold. 

Ei  om  this  jioint  we  start  for  our  ascent 
of  the  mountains,  and  begin  our  camp 
life.  The  Governor  has  been  very  busy 
all  the  afternoon  mustering  our  cavalcade, 
and  here  I  must  say  farewell,  as  the  mules 
are  standing  at  the  door.  H.  M.  F. 


t  THE  ASCENT  OF  GRAY’S  PEAK 

s}  Editorial  Correspondence. 
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Camp  on  the  Blue  Kiver,  in  the 
Booky  Mountains,  August  17th,  1872. 

The  ascent  of  a  great  mountain  is  an 
event  in  one’s  life.  It  is  a  new  experi¬ 
ence.  It  lifts  him  above  the  world,  and 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  heavens.  Moses 
went  up  into  a  mountain  and  talked  with 
God  ;  and  I  know  not  how  any  man  of 
sensibility  can  stand  on  one  of  these  high 
places  of  the  earth,  without  a  feeling  of 
awe  at  the  sublimity  of  nature,  and  at  the 


glory  of  the  Creator.  Hence  I  think  it 
will  not  be  unprofitable  for  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  to  follow  me  in  the 
ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


mi 
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w — H.rre'tmrnusiasm  of  tourists  of  late 
years  seems  to  have  been  turned  towards 
mountains  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Every  Summer  Switzerland  is  overrun 
with  Englishmen,  seeking  excitement 
and  adventure  in  climbing  the  Alps.  In 
our  own  country  swarms  of  tourists  flock 
to  the  White  Mountains,  and  talk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  justly  so,  of  its  grand 
scenery.  Yet  Mount  Washington  is  but 
7000  feet  high,  and  could  not  show  its 
head  even  among  the  Foot  Hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  whole  of  the 
White  Mountains  extend  but  forty  or  fifty 
miles  ;  while  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain 
is  like  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  or  the 
Andes  in  South  America  ;  it  is  the  Sierra 
Madre,  or  Mother  Mountains,  the  great 
watershed  of  the  continent,  dividing  the 
streams  that  flow  into  two  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  mountains  of 
Colorado  for  tourists  is  their  greater  ac¬ 
cessibility,  from  the  fact  that  the  snow 
line  lies  much  higher  than  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  at  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  while  here 
that  line  is  not  reached  under  twelve 
thousand  feet,  and  indeed  is  hardly 
reached  at  all.  If  Gray’s  Peak  were  in 
Switzerland,  it  would  be  covered  at  least 
a  mile  with  perpetual  snow,  its  gorges  or 
canyons  would  be  filled  with  glaciers, 
and  avalanches  would  thunder  down 
its  sides.  In  Switzerland  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  perilous  feat  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc,  or  the  Matterhorn,  and  one  can 
only  do  it  with  a  retinue  of  guides  armed 
with  ladders  and  ropes  to  climb  up  icy 
cliffs,  and  prevent  slipping  into  horrid 
Crevasses,  where  to  fall  is  certain  death. 
But  here  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
though  snow  lies  in  patches  on  the  high¬ 
est  summits,  yet  there  are  no  glaciers, 
no  avalanches,  and  one  may  ride  on 
mules  to  the  very  top. 

Gray’s  Peak — so  named  from  Prof. 
Gray  of  Cambridge,  the  distinguished 
botanist — is  one  of  the  highest,  if  not 
the  very  highest,  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  • 
tains.  It  is  over  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Prof.  Guyot  made  its 
exact  elevation  14,466  feet.  It  would  thus 
rank  among  the  great  mountains  of 


Switzerland.  He  thought  it  the  highest 1 
of  the  whole  chain,  though  another  ob¬ 
server  claims  that  Mount  Lincoln  is  still 
higher — even  approaching  17,000  feet. 
This  would  make  the  latter  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc. 

The  ascent  of  Gray’s  Peak  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  made  from  Georgetown — a  min¬ 
ing  town,  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  over¬ 
looked  by  high  mountains.  From  this  it 
is  fifteen  miles  to  the  top,  and  tourists 
can  go  and  return  in  one  day,  but  it  is  a 
long  and  hard  ride,  and  with  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  weather,  it  leaves  but  an 
even  chance  of  an  hour  or  two  of  clear 
sky.  On  that  account,  and  for  the  finer 
view,  we  proudly  aspired  to  reach  the  j 
summit  soon  after  sunrise. 

So  we  decided  to  leave  at  evening  and 
ride  as  near  to  the  top  as  possible — that 
is,  close  to  the  “timber  line,”  as  the 
farthest  point  at  which  we  could  procure 
fuel  for  our  fire,  and  grass  for  our  mules; 
and  there  camp  for  the  night,  and  make 
the  ascent  very  early  in  the  morning. 

And  now  how  shall  I  describe  the  gal¬ 
lant  show  of  this  memorable  excursion  ?  If 
I  were  aiming  to  write  a  romantic  descrip¬ 
tion,  I  might  begin  in  the  style  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  English  novelist :  “  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  15th  of  August,  about  the  hour 
of  sunset,  four  horsemen  might  have 
been  seen  dashing  up  one  of  the  gorges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ”  ;  but  as  I  am 
only  a  poor  pilgrim,  with  a  simple  story 
to  tell,  I  must  come  down  from  these  high 
flights,  and  reduce  our  appearance  to  a 
much  less  heroic  attitude.  Our  4  *  horse¬ 
men  ”  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  so 
far  from  looking  like  gay  cavaliers,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  grotesque  and  ridiculous 
appearance.  As  we  were  bound  not 
meiely  on  ascending  a  single  mountain, 
but  on  an  excursion  of  some  days  or 
veeks,  we  had  to  lay  in  large  supplies. 
The  Governor,  as  an  old  campaigner,  was 
our  leader  in  the  expedition,  and  provid¬ 
ed  most  handsomely.  Our  “outfit  ”  em¬ 
braced  two  guides,  one  horse,  and  eight 
mules— four  for  us  to  ride,  two  for  the 
guides,  and  three  pack  mule3  to  carry  our 
‘  imPedimenta.  ’  When  they  were  ranged 
before  the  door,  we  could  hardly  contain  ' 

;  ourselves.  The  poor  little  pack  mules 


were  loaded  with  provisions  as  for  a 
campaign,  tents  to  sleep  in,  bearskins  to„ 
lay  under  us,  and  blankets  to  cover  us, 
boxes  of  groceries  with  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  a  sack  of  flour,  flitches  of  ham 
and  bacon,  and  pots  and  kettles  and  pans. 
A  camel  laden  to  cross  the  desert,  could 
hardly  be  more  burdened  than  these  hum¬ 
ble  carriers,  which  were  so  completely  cov¬ 
ered  that  scarcely  more  of  them  was  visible 
than  their  long  ears  and  little  legs,  which 
seemed  hardly  able  to  stand  under  such  a 
|  load.  Poor,  patient  beasts  !  Theyshow- 
j  ed  true  courage  over  Gray’s  Peak,  even 
when  our  single  horse  was  almost  blown 

and  ready  to  give  out  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  journey. 

Our  own  appearance  was  quite  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  that  of  our  beasts.  The 
Governor  bade  us  discard  all  outward 
adornments,  and  come  down  to  the 
“hard  pan,”  or  the  “bed  rock,”  to  use  a 
miner  s  phrase,  of  real  absolute  necessities. 
With  a  total  disregard  of  personal' digni¬ 
ty;  he  allowed  us  to  take  only  one  “biled 
shirt  that  is,  one  linen  garment  washed 
and  starched,  for  special  occasions,  but 
foi  the  rest  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
red  flannel.  We  submitted  with  the  best 
grace,  and  proceeded  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  attire  of  civilization.  I  assure  you 
that  when  thus  “got  up,”  with  corduroy 
pants  big  enough  for  the  Grand  Turk 
covering  my  nether  limbs,  a  slouched  hat 
on  my  head,  and  spurs  on  my  feet,  and 
mounted  on  a  mule,  I  presented  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which  if  it  would  not  scare  an 
Indian,  would  certainly  have  afforded 
unbounded  amusement  to  my  friends. 

Just  as  this  cavalcade  was  brought  to 
the  door,  Professor  Gray  himself,  with  his 
party,  came  in,  having  made  the  ascent 
that  day.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  stood  upon  the  great  mountain  which 
bears  his  name.  He.  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  that  we  had  not  been  a  day  earlier  to 
join  them.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  grand  views  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
wished  us  an  equally  pleasant  day,  and  a 
successful  ascent.  Thus  receiving  the 
good  wishes  of  this  patriarch  of  science, 
we  jogged  out  of  the  town,  attracting  the 
gaze  of  the  people,  who  stared  at  us  as  do  >> 
the  peasants  in  a  Swiss  village  at  those 
about  making  the  ascent  of  one  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Alps. 


We  had  been  so  long  delayed  in  our 
preparations  that  it  was  six  o’clock  before 
we  got  away.  Already  the  sun  had  gone 
behind  the  mountains  that  enclose  the 
town  ;  but  its  setting  rays  still  lingered 
on  their  summits,  which  threw  back  the 
glory  of  the  departing  day.  As  we  ascend¬ 
ed,  more  of  its  fading  beams  fell  upon  us, 
and  we  travelled  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  soft  light  of  this  bewitching  hour.  I 
Our  guides  had  all  they  could  do  to  bring 
up  the  heavy-laden  pack  mules,  that 
with  natural  perverseness  turned  aside  at 
every  door,  and  were  urged  along  with 
shouts  and  blows.  We  pushed  forward 
in  advance,  and  left  them  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  As  we  rode  on  the  light  grew 
fainter  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  faded 
into  twilight,  and  then  into  darkness. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
hour  save  the  rushing  of  the  mountain 
stream  and  the  wind  that  moaned  through 
the  pines.  Occasionally  we  heard  in  the 
distance  the  guides  yelling  like  wild  In¬ 
dians,  and  firing  pistols  to  urge  on  the  lag¬ 
ging  brutes,  but  near  to  us  the  stillness 
was  almost  painful.  The  darkness  deep¬ 
ened.  But  look !  what  is  that  right 
above  us  on  the  very  '  V t  of  the 
mountain  ?  Is  it  a  fq  /*.  f  ire  ?  It 
is  the  moon,  now  neap  mil,  rising 
above  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  casting 
its  silver  radiance  over  mountain  and 
valley,  over  rock  and  river.  How  weird 
and  ghostly  now  appeared  the  tall  pines 
whose  shadows  fell  across  our  path.  It 
was  a  strange,  unnatural  world  through 
which  we  were  hurrying  on  into  some 
shadowy,  mysterious  unknown. 

At  nine  o’clock  wm  had  reached  the  • 
timber  line,  which  must  be  the  end  of 
travel  for  the  night.  Here  we  halted  by 
the  roadside  on  a  little  open  grassy  spot, 
sheltered  by  a  clump  of  firs  and  pines. 
Instantly  we  stirred  ourselves  to  bring 
wood  and  water,  and  soon  a  blazing  fire 
lighted  up  the  scene  of  our  camp.  In 
half  an  hour  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 
crawled  under  its  shelter,  while  the 
guides,  each  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground.  But  whether 
it  was  the  rarefied  air,  or  the  strangeness 
of  the  situation,  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
Governor,  being  a  veteran  in  camp  life, 
stretched  himself  upon  his  hard  couch, 


|  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  But  I 
could  not  close  my  eyes,  but  kept  look¬ 
ing  out  into  the  soft  moonlight,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  wind  that  swept  through 
the  forest.  Why  would  it  keep  moaning, 
as  if  the  earth  had  nothing  but  sorrow, 
and  if  were  sighing  over  all  the  open 
graves,  and  the  weeping  eyes  and  broken 
hearts,  that  sadden  this  dark  world  of 
our3  ?  As  I  was  not  a  sleeper,  I  became 
naturally  the  watcher  of  the  party.  Every 
hour  I  crawled  out  to  stir  the  embers  of 
the  camp  fire,  and  look  at  my  watch. 
Now  it  is  one  o’clock  !  Let  them  sleep  a 
little  longer.  Half  past  two  !  They  must 
sleep  no  more,  and  I  call  to  the  guides, 

“  Matt,  Jim,  it  is  time  to  be  up.  We 
must  march  at  four.  ”  They  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  soon  the  fire  was  blazing  bright¬ 
ly,  the  coffee-pot  was  boiling,  and  all 
were  freshened  for  the  ride.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  four  we  were  in  the  saddle. 

Already  day  had  begun  to  break,  and 
we  could  see  as  we  rode  rapidly  along. our 
mountain  path.  Soon  we  were  out  of  the 
timber,  we  had  passed  the  line  where 
even  stunted  pines  could  grow,  and  were 
in  the  region  of  naked  rock  and  of  utter 
desolation.  Our  path  was  still  in  a  gorge 
or  canyon,  an  Alpine  pass,  enclosed  on 
either  hand  by  “  great  and  high  ”  moun¬ 
tains,  that  seemed  as  if  they  were  reared 
as  barriers  to  shut  out  the  inhabitants  of  ’ 
this  world  from  another.  But  even  these 
barren  peaks  so  near  the  clouds  are  not  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  cupidity.  Look, 
yonder  is  the  shaft  of  the  miner  piercing 
the  mountain  side,  away  up  on  the  face 
of  a  perpendicular  wall  higher  than  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar  or  the  Cliffs  of  Dover  ! 
There,  where  it  seems  as  if  only  the  Con¬ 
dor  of  the  Andes  could  soar,  or  rest  its 
wing,  are  two  cabins  clinging  to  the  very 
side  of  the  rock.  Indeed  that  is  the  only 
sign.of  life  in  this  mountain  gorge,  for  we 
see  not  even  a  bird  winging  its  flight  over 
this  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  For 
the  last  hour  we  have  to  scale  a  pyramid 
of  rock,  now'  creeping  along  the  edge  of  an 
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escarpment,  where  a  few  feet  out 


of  our 


mule  path  would  topple  us  to  destruction. 
But  the  faithful  creatures  never  miss  a 


step,  though  they  begin  to  pant,  as  they 
breathe  the  thin,  rarefied  air.  We  have 
to  stop  every  five  minutes  to  let  them, 


breathe. 

As  we  were  over  two  hours  on  our  way, 
the  sun  had  risen  behind  us.  We  looked 
back  and  saw  his  coming.  What  a  glory 
his  light  spread  over  the  scene  of  wildness 
and  desolation  !  It  was  as  the  face  of  God 
Himself  coming  to  enlighten  the  darkness 
of  a  desolate  world.  As  I  saw  the  light 
glancing  from  peak  to  peak,  shining  down 
into  the  awful  abysses  below,  I  felt  that 

“Mins  eyes  had  seen  the  coming  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  ” 

But  we  are  not  yet  quite  there.  Still 
on  over  fields  of  snow  that  do  not  melt 
under  the  August  sun,  that  ai’e  still 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  our  mules ; 
along  the  narrow  ridges  of  rock  and  over 
the  masses  of  granite  broken  and  splin¬ 
tered  by  frost  and  lightning,  we  pick  our 
way,  keeping  ever  before  us  a  bare, 
bleak  height,  which  seems  to  rise  into 
the  midst  of  the  clouds.  There  at  half¬ 
past  six  o’clock  we  stand  on  the  summit 
of  jGray’s  Peak ! 

And  nowr  what  do  we  see  to  repay 
our  toil  ?  All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them.  Not 
cities  and  empires,  but  the  vaster  and 
more  boundless  realm  of  nature — God’s 
kingdom  of  the  creation.  Look  around, 
north,  south,  east,  west,  everywhere 
are  mountains,  their  summits  tossed 
up  in  domes  and  peaks,  and  waving 
lines  of  every  imaginable  form.  It  is  a 
great  wild  sea  of  mountains,  in  which  one 
range  seems  to  roll  in  upon  another  like 
a  succession  of  mighty  billows.  Our  view 
extends  over  a  diameter  of  three  hundred 
miles.  Look  to  the  north,  and  there  tow¬ 
ers  up  Long’s  Peak,  the  only  one  of  the 
giants  that  can  be  seen  from  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  horizon,  io  the  south,  is  Pike’s  Peak, 
the  sentinel  of  the  Snowy  Bange ;  and 
nearer  in  the  center  are  Mount  Lincoln 
and  Gray’s  Peak,  the  monarchs  of  the 
mountain  world.  In  the  west,  one  can 
almost  see  to  the  mountains  of  Utah, 
which  look  down  upon  Salt  Lake  ;  while 
to  the  east — far  as  the  eye  can  reach  and 
far  beyond — are  the  Plains,  stretching  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  borders  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Gray’s  Peak  furnishes  the  best  point 
of  observation,  as  it  stands  alone,  not  in 
a  range,  but  rather  as  the  center  of  a  vast 


amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The  other 
summits  keep  at  a  distance,  as  if  in  awe 
of  its  majesty.  It  is  a  solitary,  almost 
savage  peak.  Whew  !  how  the  winds 
blew,  as  if  they  would  carry  off  not  only 
our  hats  but  our  heads.  The  sound  came 
roaring  up  from  the  gorges  below  like  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.  The  impression  is  one 
of  awe,  almost  of  terror,  as  one  looks 
down  from  this  tremendous  height  into 
the  abysses  beldw.  It  is  indeed  a  fright¬ 
ful  and  sometimes  dangerous  spot  to 
visit. 

Gray’s  Peak  is  the  home  of  the  thun¬ 
der.  The  lightning  knows  it  as  the  eagle 
knows  his  nest.  Being  the  highest  of  all 
the  Peaks  of  the  Sierra,  it  attracts  the 
clouds  which  almost  daily  gather  round 
its  head  and  burst  upon  it,  so  that  it 
sometimes  tries  the  nerves  of  the  boldest 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  storms.  At 
such  times  the  whole  mountain  seems 
charged  with  electricity.  Several  who 
had  been  caught  there  at  such  a  moment, 
told  me  how  it  shot  through  them  like 
needles  ;  it  buzzed  about  their  heads 
like  bees  ;  they  could  hear  it  whistling 
like  a  gale  through  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 
The  guides,  being  more  accustomed  to  h 
such  things,  are  less  terrified,  but  tour-  } 
ists  are  sometimes  paralyzed  with  terror, 
if  not  with  the  shock,  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  unable  to  move.  Even  the 
guides  sometimes  think  it  a  matter  ol 
prudence  to  throw  themselves  fiat  upor 
their  faces,  not  to  present  a  point  for  tin 
lightning  to  strike.  The  poor  brutes 
taught  by  dumb  instinct,  turn  their  head; 
from  the  storm  and  let  it  beat.  If  a  par 
ty  were  caught  on  the  summit  in  a  lon£ 
snow-storm,  it  is  probable  that  the;; 
would  perish.  In  the  blinding  drifts,  i 
would  be  impossible  to  find  the  path,  am 
no  mortal  strength  could  hold  out  fo 
many  hours.  Such  accidents  do  not  oc 
cur,  because  the  guides  are  on  the  watch 
and  when  they  see  a  storm  coming  up  \ 
bid  all  run  for  their  lives.  They  fly  witl ; 
speed,  and  come  down  often  trembling  • 
and  afraid,  as  if,  like  Moses,  they  hac 
been  up  into  the  mount,  into  the  cloud  ? 
and  had  seen  the  awful  power  of  God.  4 

But  the  skies  were  merciful  to  us  that’ 
day,  and  though  it  was  bitter  cold  and ' 
blew  fearfully,  the  storms  were  held  back.  I 


We  stayed  two  hours  and  a  half  on  the 
top,  and  drank  our  fill  of  a  scene  such 
,  we  had  never  looked  upon  before,  or 
^joected  to  behold  again,  and  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  descend.  But  to  come  down 
was  as  difficult  as  to  get  up.  We  had 
ridden  our  mules  to  the  very  top.  But 
in  the  descent  we  were  glad  to  leave 
them  to  pick  their  way,  while  we  trusted 
to  our  feet.  As  the  upper  cone,  as  it 
would  be  called  at  Vesuvius,  was  a  mass 
of  broken  rock,  we  had  to  step  carefully, 
and  still  had  many  a  slip  and  bruise. 
For  hours  we  struggled  on  over  this 
scene  of  desolation.  At  length  we  caught 
sight  of  a  green  valley  below,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  running  streams.  But  what 
streams  ?  In  these  few  hours’  march  we 
ha\o  crossed  Irom  the  head  waters  of 
the  East  to  those  of  the  West,  This 
morning  the  torrents  that  ran  by  us  wei'e 
racing  to  the  Platte,  and  thence  to  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  while  these  are  hurry¬ 
ing  dowm  to  mingle  their  waters  in  the 
mighty  Colorado  of  the  West,  whose 
canyon,  but  recently  explored,  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  through 
that  rocky  barrier  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor-  ~ 
nia.  Thus  the  streams  that  trickle  from  J 
snow  drifts  within  a  few  rods  of  each  _ 

other,  starting  from  that  point  diverge  • 
in  their  course,  and  go  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  apart,  till  they  mingle  their  waters 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  seas. 

It  was  fully  three  hours  before  we 
reached  the  timber  line,  where  we  could 
find  fuel  for  a  fire.  We  were  wearied 
with  the  long  march,  and  ready  to  sink  on 
the  ground.  So  while  the  guides  turned 
loose  the  mules  and  prepared  our  dinner, 
we  stretched  our  bearskins  at  the  foot  of 
some  old  trees,  and  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  of  home.  Such  was  our  ascent  L 
of  Gray’s  Peak.  H.  M.  F. 
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A  SABBATII  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

On  the  Bine  Eiver,  in  the  > 

Rocky  Mountains,  Aug.  18,  1872.  j 

'  We  are  still  in  camp,  for  the  week  has 
run  its  round,  and  brought  again  the  day 
of  rest.  But  how  can  we  worship  in  the 
wilderness  ?  There  is  no  church  to  go 


to  ;  no  Sunday-school  to  teach  ;  there 
are  no  sick  or  poor  to  visit — how  can  the 
character  of  the  day  be  at  all  preserved 
in  this  vast  solitude  ? 

If  the  essence  of  worship  be  to  bring 
the  soul  near  to  God,  that  worship  may 
be  found  in  the  solitary  place  as  well  as 
.  in  the  crowded  city;  in  the  forest  as  in 
the  cathedral  ;  in  the  leafy  grove  as  un- 
>,  der  arches  of  stone.  Coleridge  indeed 
;  speaks  of  a  solitude  so  profound, 

l  “  So  lonely,  that  even  God 

Seemed  not  there  to  be.” 

But  commonly  the  solitude  of  nature  is 
f  more  full  of  God,  because  other  compan¬ 
ionship  is  wanting.  It  is  Avhen  men  are 
absent,  and  the  sounds  of  the  world  have 
died  away  in  the  distance,  that  we  feel  a 
more  awful  Presence  near  ;  as  it  is  when 
voices  are  hushed  and  still,  as  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  night,  that  we  hear  afar  off  the 
mighty  ocean  beating  on  the  shore. 

Here  wre  are  all  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  where,  besides  ourselves,  we  see  not 
a  human  being,  nor  hear  a  human  voice, 
and  yet  there  is  a  strange  light  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  sense  of  God  fills  all 
the  circle  of  the  hills.  There  is  a  hush 
and  calm  upon  the  face  of  nature,  some¬ 
thing  holy  in  the  very  air  ;  and  though 
no  Sabbath  bell  rings  across  the  valley, 
a  secret  instinct  recognizes  it  as  the 
“  beautiful  day  of  the  Lord.” 


This  day  would  be  welcome  to  us,  if 


ful  to  man  and  beast.  It  is  doubly  so  , 
coming  after  a  Aveek  of  great  fatigue, 
though  of  Avonderful  interest.  My  last 
letter  left  us  asleep  at  the  foot  of  some 
old  trees,  where  Ave  had  lain  down  ex¬ 
hausted  by  our  long  climb  over  Gray’s 
Peak.  But  our  slumber  was  brief .  After  we 
had  recovered  a  little  from  our  weariness 
we  jogged  on,  our  mules  folio  AA’ing  each 
other  in  Indian  file,  down  a  tributary  of 
the  Snake  river  (so  called  because  it 
Avinds  like  a  serpent,  not  because  it  is  in¬ 
fested  with  reptiles,  which  could  not  live 
at  these  high  altitudes),  on  Avliose  banks 
Ave  camped  for  the  night. 

Yesterday  we  resumed  our  march 
through  the  Avoods,  keeping  always 
Avithin  sound  of  the  river,  till  we  emerg¬ 
ed  into  an  open  space,  commanding  a 
full  Ariew  of  the  Blue  River  Range  of 


'  mm 

t  Mountains,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole 
>  Sierra.  I  had  been  afraid  that  our  ascent 
of  Gray’s  Peak  would  make  anything  af¬ 
ter  that  tame  and  commonplace.  But  the 
view  of  these  mountains  from  the  distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  where  they  come  in 
sight,  is  very  grand  indeed.  Dr.  Andrew's 
thought  it  equal  to  that  from  the  Yale  of 
Chamouni.  It  reminded  me  rather  of 
Bierstadt’s  famous  painting  of  a  Storm 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains — the  studies  for 
Avhich  were  taken  in  a  spot  quite  similar, 
and  not  far  from  this. 

At  length  Ave  come  to  the  place  of  the 
“meeting  of  the  w'aters,”  wdiere  the 
Snake  empties  into  the  Blue  River, 
which  rushes  down  swift  as  “the  arrowy 
Rhone,”  from  the  mountains  on  our  left. 
Here  we  turned  at  right  angles  and  follow¬ 
ed  up  the  Valley  of  the  Blue  the  whole 
afternoon.  When  the  day  was  far  spent 
and  wre  were  “worn  and  Aveary,”  we 
looked  about  us  for  a  place  to  camp.  At 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a  little  emi¬ 
nence,  we  descried  a  grove  of  trees,  to¬ 
wards  which  Ave  spurred  our  jaded  beasts. 
It  was  just  the  spot,  an  “  oak  opening,” 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  ground,  and  hard  by  a 
:  cool  spring  of  water.  Evidently  it  was  a 
;  place  haunted  by  deer,  as  their  tracks 
were  ill  about  the  water  springs,  or  “  deer 
hck  but  while  wre  remained  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
Considering  that  the  spot  was  one  which 
would  have  been  seized  by  our  good  Meth¬ 
odist  brethren  fora  camp  meeting  ground, 

we  felt  like  shouting,  as  we  pitched  our 
tent,  “  Here  we  raise  our  Ebenezer  !  ” 
It  is  nestled  in  one  of  those  moun¬ 
tain  valleys  so  common  among  the 
Alps — a  passage  worn  by  streams  till  it 
broadens  into  an  intervale  perhaps  a 
mile  Avide,  covered  with  emerald  green. 
On  the  other  side  the  Blue  River  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  Though  in  a  valley, 
Ave  are  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — higher  than  the  Pass  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  The  Alps  have  few 
loftier  peaks  than  “Gilpin’s  Pillars,” 
which  lift  their  heads  to  the  clouds  in 
full  view. 

Here  Saturday  night  found  us.  It  was 
not  exactly  a  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 
“No  children  ran  to  lisp  their  sire’s  re¬ 
turn.”  But  instead  of  the  “blazing 


I  hearth,”  the  camp-fire  cast  its  ruddy  light 
over  our  burnt  faces,  and  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  peace  rested  on  our  forest  home. 

This  morning  there  was  none  of  the 
usual  stir  and  bustle,  preparing  for  an 
early  departure.  There  was  not  a  sound 
as  of  motion.  The  camp-fire  curled  slow¬ 
ly  upward  through  the  trees,  and  the 
guides  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass. 

Oh  blessed  day  of  rest  for  man  and 
beast  !  Even  the  patient  mules,  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  kicks  and  blows,  seem 
thankful  foi  a  little  respite,  and  happy 
as  they  crop  the  long  grass  that  fringes 
the  “deer  lick  ”  close  by.  The  guides 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  a  day  with¬ 
out  labor.  One  of  them  says  “  he  has 
not  had  such  a  rest  in  four  years.”  Not 
the  least  of  the  good  incident  to  it,  is 
the  opportunity  it  gives  for  freer  and 
more  kindly  intercourse  with  these  men, 

a  class  too  often  treated  with  utter  in- 
diffeience  and  to  show  a  warm  personal 
interest  and  sympathy. 


I 


/ 


We  all  felt  very  happy  and  grateful, 
and  when,  after  breakfast,  the  Governor 
stood  up  and  read  aloud  with  his  deep 
rich  voice  the  104th  Psalm— “O  Lord, 
Thou  are  very  great,  Thou  art  clothed 
with  honor  and  majesty  ” — our  hearts  re¬ 
sponded  in  sincerest  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  If  we  had  heard  that  majestic 
Psalm  intoned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
could  not  have  touched  us  more  than 
here  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  where  we 
can  £ee  how  God  by  His  strength  has  set 
fast  the  mountains,  and  could  feel  the 
truth  of  the  inspired  word,  “  O  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  Thy  works,  in  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  them  all.” 

But  some  may  think  that  a  Sabbath  in 
the  wilderness  must  have  at  best  but  a 
negative  character,  as  its  usual  occupa¬ 
tions  are  interrupted.  “Does  not  the  day 
seem  very  long  ?  Do  not  its  hours  hang 
heavily  ?”  So  far  from  this,  it  has  flown 
all  too  quickly ;  and  it  has  been  a  day  of 
the  sweetest  mental  occupation,  a  day  to 
be  enjoyed  intensely  while  it  lingers,  and 
to  be  cherished  with  fondest  memories. 

For  rest  does  not  imply  dulness  ;  it 
soon  begets  a  gentle  activity  of  a  different 


i  kind.  First,  there  is  the  sense  of  relief —  ’ 
I  the  long  breath  when  a  load  is  taken  off— 

I  the  feeling  that  for  a  few  hours  one  shall 


not  “  hear  the  taskmaster’s  voice”;  that  he 
may  yield  to  his  desire  for  rest,  and  yet 
leave  no  duty  neglected,  no  service  un¬ 
performed.  With  this  repose  of  the  body, 
this  calming  of  the  senses,  there  is  a 
quickening  of  the  mind,  a  new  intellectu¬ 
al  and  spiritual  life.  How  active  the 
mind  becomes  in  these  hours  when  the 
body  is  at  rest ;  how  it  wanders  over  all 
one’s  existence,  looking  on  scenes  long 
past,  bringing  the  absent  near,  and  even 
calling  the  dead  to  life.  Such  a  day  is  a 
day  of  recollection.  A  thousand  thoughts 
and  memories  come  and  go,  sailing  over 
the  mind  like  clouds  in  the  sky,  that  cast , 
their  shadows  on  the  mountains.  What 
a  world  of  memory  passes  through  the 
mind  in  these  few  hours  ! 

Nor  is  this  mere  reverie,  a  dreamy 
vacancy,  in  which  idle  fancies  pass  over 
the  mind  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  Mingled  with' 
these  thoughts  of  home,  and  these  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  dead,  there  is  much  sober  re¬ 
flection  on  the  true  end  of  that  life  which 
is  thus  passing  away.  What  is  it  given 
for  ?  And  how  have  ive  fulfilled  its  end  ? 
And  in  the  views  of  nature  which  are 
constantly  present  to  the  eye  in  such  a 
spot,  there  is  all  the  while  coming  to  the 
devout  mind  the  thought  of  the  Creator. 
The  sense  of  God  fills  the  soul,  not  as  an 
object  of  sight,  but  as  a  presence  and  an 
inspiration.  And  how  very  near  we  seem 
to  Him  !  Thus  we  often  find  that  the  tru¬ 
est  worship  is  in  silent  thought.  It  is  that 
Presence  hovering  over  us  like  a  cloud, 
which  has  made  this  Sabbath  a  “day  of 
heaven.”  And  so,  like  one  of  old,  who 
|  “went  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide,”  we 
walk  slowly  among  the  trees  at  this  pen¬ 
sive  hour,  and  think  how  great  is  that 
Being  who  is  the  author  of  a  world  so 
beautiful  and  fair. 

We  h  ave  been  most  fortunate  in  our 
time  of  arriving  in  Colorado,  that  we  got 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  the  week 
of  the  full  moon.  This  has  made  our 
nights  not  less  glorious  than  our  days. 
What  could  be  needed  to  complete  the 
beauty  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness 
i  but  this,  that  after  such  a  day,  as  the  sun 
-  !  goes  down,  the  moon  should  “take  up 
the  "wondrous  tale  ?”  It  is  now  just  sun¬ 
set.  The  Western  sky  is  full  of  the  glow 


of  the  departing  luminary,  while  over  the 
J()J  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
comes  another  orb,  vast  and  round,  light¬ 
ing  up,  as  with  “a  dim,  religious  light,” 
this  temple  where  we  offer  our  silent  wor¬ 
ship.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  save  the 
lushing  of  the  Blue  river  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley.  With  that  sound  in 
our  ears,  and  that  light  over  our  heads, 
we  shall  fall  asleep  to-night— our  last 
sleep  in  this  peaceful  spot.  To-morrow, 
with  the  break  of  day,  we  resume  our 
march  ;  and  soon  the  last  straggler  of 
our  camp  will  have  filed  through  the ' 
passes  of  the  mountains.  So  we  come : 
and  go  ;  we  pass  away  and  are  no  more 
seen.  A  few  more  years  of  wandering,  1 


ON  THE  SIDES  OF  MOUNT  LINCOLN. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Colorado,  August  2P,  1972. 

We  left  our  camp  on  the  Blue  river 
early  Monday  morning.  Indeed  when  we 
first  began  to  stir,  the  full  moon  had  not 
yet  sunk  behind  the  horizon.  Our  mules 
were  soon  caught  and  saddled  and  pack¬ 
ed,  and  we  moved  oft  like  a  caravan, 
leaving  the  deer  that  had  been  watching 
our  camp-fire  from  the  woods,  once  more 
to  their  favorite  haunt. 

A  short  march — five  or  six  -.mlo** — »■ 
brought  us  to  Breckinridge,  which  is  the 
centre  for  a  large  mining  region.  The 
|  town  is  modes  j;  enough  in  its  appearance 
—only  a  single  street,  with  perhaps  twen¬ 
ty  houses,  but  in  the  Express  office  we 
found  them  looking  over  gold  dust,  tying 
up  the  little  bags,  and  sending  off  sealed 
packages  to  Denver.  The  mining  busi¬ 
ness  has  revived  much  of  lute,  owing  in 
part  to  a  more  effective  way  of  getting  at 
she  gold.  A  gentleman  who  was  former-' 
ly  Mayor  of  Virginia  City  in  Nevada,  and 
had  therefore  seen  a  great  deal  of  mining 
operations,  took  us  to  inspect  a  new  pro¬ 
cess, by  which,  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
letting  a  rill  of  water  over  a  few  shovels- 
full  of  sand,  and  slowly  sifting  out  the 
shining  particles,  the  water  is  dammed 
up  above,  and  then  by  the  opening  of 
gates  let  down  in  a  stream,  rushing  like  a 
mountain  torrent,  sweeeping  away  the 
sides  of  the  bank,  and  of  course  bringing 
down  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  earth 


that  contains  the  precious  deposit.  1  be¬ 
lieve  they  call  it  working  by  “  a  boom.” 

I  dare  say  it  yields,  a  great  deal  of  gold, 
but  it  makes  havoc  of  the  hillside,  which 
it  soon  leaves  a  desolation. 

-  We  have  a  pleasant  memory  of  Breck¬ 
inridge  from  its  neat  little  hostelry,  look¬ 
ing  like  an  English  country  inn.  The 
Governor  had  been  there  before,1  and 
stolen  away  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
so  when  we  asked  for  some  refreshment, 
the  good  Scotch  landlady  set  before  us 
not  “  milk  and  honey,”  but  what  was 
better,  milk  and  bread  (“she  brought 
forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish  ”),  which  was 
indeed  very  sweet  to  our  taste  ;  and  when 
we  would  pay  for  it,  proudly  refused  all 
recompense.  I  suppose  she  looked  upon 
the  Governor  as  one  of  the  family.  No¬ 
thing  could  persuade  her  to  take  a  penny, 
So  I  can  only  here  return  our  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Agnes  Silverthorn,  and  say,  Bless¬ 
ings  on  her  motherly  heart,  for  her  kind¬ 
ness  to  us  poor  wayfarers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ! 

While  we  wore  waiting  here,  who 
should  ride  up  but  Dr.  Anderson,  the 
President  of  Bochester  University  ?  He 
has  been  taking  an  excursion  of  some 
weeks  among  the  mountains  with  his 
wife.  We  met  him  again  once  or  twice 
'  afterward,  and  found  the  acquaintance 
one  erf  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of 
our  trip  in  Colorado. 

But  we  must  not  linger  at  a  wayside 
inn,  however  attractive,  for  we  have  to 
cross  the  Snowy  Bange  before  night.  So 
we  again  take  to  the  saddle,  and  begin  to 
.  climb  the  mountains,  going  over  the  Ute 
■  ^  Pass,  so  called  from  being  an  immemo¬ 
rial  trail  of  the  Indians.  Eor  hours  we 
toil  up  through  the  forests  till  we  get 
‘i  f  above  the  Timber  Line,  and  stand  once 
'  more  on  a  Mount  of  Vision,  where  not 
even  a  tree  obstructs  the  full  sweep  of 
the.  horizon.  Though  we  are  not  so  high 
as  wli^n  on  the  top  of  Gray’s  Peak,  the 
view* 'is  one  of  almost  boundless  extent, 
and  we  are  all  hushed  in  awe  at  ‘  ‘  that 
great  sight.”  But  here  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  look  up  to  as  well  as  to  look 
down  upon.  Although  we  are  on  top 
of  the  Bange,  yet  far  above  us  towers 
the  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln,  relieved 
\  against  the  .  sky.  It  seems  very  near, 
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separated  only  by  a  deep  gorge  in  tlie 
mountains,  just  as  the  Jungfrau  is  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  abyss  into 
which  the  avalanches  plunge.  The  Swiss 
peak  is  not  higher,  but  as  it  is  covered 
with  snow,  it  has  a  dazzling  brightness, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  bare,  bald 
head  of  our  American  mountain.  But  the 
view  of  the  latter  is  very  grand  indeed. 
We  stood  a  long  time  facing  it,  in  awe  of 
its  majesty,  and  looking  round  the  hori¬ 
zon.  As  I  gazed  at  the  dark  and  distant 
ranges,  piled  one  upon  another,  gather¬ 
ing  blackness  as  the  thunder  storms  pass¬ 
ed  over  them,  I  could  find  no  language 
so  appropriate  as  that  of  the  old  majestic 
hymn, 

“  O’ar  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness 
Look,  my  soul,  be  still  and  gaze  I  " 


Yet  while  we  were  thus  absorbed,  the 
Governor  seemed  uneasy,  for  the  clouds 
were  beginning  to  close  on  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lincoln,  and  the  thunder  to  roll 
in  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountains. 
He  had  once  been  caught  in  a  snow 
storm  on  this  very  Pass,  and  had  such  an 
experience  that  to  his  mind  “  a  storm  on 
the  Range  ”  seemed  to  combine  all  pos- 
!  sible  terrors.  So  he  bade  us  hasten 
[  down.  We  spurred  our  mules  forward, 
but  rapid  descent  was  impossible,  so  steep, 
was  the  mountain  side,  that  a  very  quick 
step  would  throw  us  over  their  heads. 
We  had  to  creep  where  we  wished  to  fly. 
The  guides  who  had  gone  on  while  we 
lingered  at  Breckinridge,  were  already 
down  the  mountain.  We  could  see  the 
tent  pitched,  and  the  mules  grazing  in 
the  valley  below  us.  Just  then  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  change  places.  The 
thunder  came  nearer  and  the  clouds  grew 
blacker,  but  they  did  not  break  till  we 
*  had  reached  the  foot,  and  were  safely 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

Here  lieth  in  this  green  valley  another 
town — or  “city” — known  to  the  world 
by  the  fair  name  of  Montgomery,  which 
in  the  flush  days  of  Colorado,  when  the 
land  was  thought  to  be  running  over  with 
t  silver  and  gold,  was  the  home  of  a  busy 
c  poptxlation.  But  to-day,  alas  !  how  doth 
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the  city  sit  solitary  !  Montgomery  hath 
become  like  unto  Tadmor  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  There  are  still  houses  enough,  but 
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where  are  the  people  ?  In  place  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants  which  it 
had,  there  are  now  just  two  families.  We 
wandered  about  the  deserted  place  and 
looked  in  at  the  windows  of  great  stamp 
mills,  which  are  silent  and  tenantless, 
and  moralized  over  its  untimely  decay. 

But  nature  has  not  been  despoiled  of 
her  beauty.  Though  mining  has  bored 
into  the  hills  and  scarred  their  sides  with 
unseemly  gashes,  still  far  above  all  the 
ruin  that  man  has  made  rise  the  everlast¬ 
ing  mountains.  We  were  so  close  under 
Mount  Lincoln  that  we  could  not  .see  its 
head  except  from  a  point  half  a  mile  down 
the  valley  where  we  camped.  There,  above 
the  top  of  a  nearer  mountain,  we  descried 
soaring  upward  into  heaven’s  own  blue 
that  loftier  peak  which  bears  an  immor¬ 
tal  name. 

Dr.  Anderson  had  come  over  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Lincoln  on  the  following  morning,  and 
desired  us  to  accompany  him,  but  we 
had  to  hasten  on  to  Fairplay,  where  I 
should  be  obliged  by  want  of  time  to 
take  leave  of  our  party.  We  took  how¬ 
ever  the  same  trail  for  several  .miles, 
which  led  us  directly  over  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
summit,;  which  (could  we  have  turned 
aside,)  wA  might  have  reached  in  an 
hour’s  march.  As  we  passed  right  before 
his  face,  we  could  not  but  pause  while  in 
his  royal  presence,  and  uncover  our 
heads  out  of  respect  to  his  majesty. 

Mount  Lincoln — as  I  said  in  a  former  i 
letter — is  about  the  height  of  Gray’fc 
■  Peak-..  -  Some  claim  for  it  even  a  greater 
elevafimfc  ranking  it  indeed  as  the  high¬ 
est  sunimit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  crossed  just  below  the  timber  line, 
where  wte  found  a  scanty  vegetation,  but 
above  this  all  was  bare  and  desolate. 
Like-  the  other  Peaks  it  is  girdled  with 
forests,  but  at  a  point  clearly  defined 
around  its  breast,  above  which  its  head 
rises,  like  Mont  Blanc, 

“  From  out  its  silent  sea  of  pines, ’’ 
into  the  “  still  air  of  eternity.” 

Yet  even  that  for  height,  so  cold  and 
almost  inaccessible,  does  not  so  affright 
men  as  to  scare  them  away  from  it.  Will 
you  believe  it  that  men  not  only  climb  to 


the  top,  but  live  there  ?*  Mining  is  carried 
oil  within  five  hundred  feel  of  the  very  pin¬ 
nacle.  At  that  dizzy  height  a  rein  of  sil¬ 
ver  has  been  discovered,  and  men  are  not 
afraid  to  go  up  into  the  clouds  to  dig  in¬ 
to  it.  There  the  miners  build  their  little 
huts,  and  live  exposed  to  all  the  storms 
of  that  tempest-haunted  summit.  Like 
Gray’s  Peak,  Mount  Lincoln  is  an  attract-  1 
ing  point  for  the  clouds,  which  gather 
there  daily,  and  at  times  burst  upon  it 
with  incredible  fury.  Those  electric 
storms,  which  are  a  phenomenon  of  this 
region,  are  here  felt  in  all  their  terror. 
There  is  no  escape  from  them.  The  min¬ 
ers  know  them  well,  and  as  they  see  them 
coming,  drop  their  pickaxes  or  other  im¬ 
plements  which  might  attract  the  light¬ 
ning.  They  cannot  fly  for  shelter  any¬ 
where,  not  oven  underground,  for  all  the 
mining  is  done  on  the  surface.  They  can 
only  cower  in  their  little  cabins  till  the 
storm  passes  by.  All  communication  with 
the  lower  world  is  by  means  of  pack  mules, 
carrying  iu  panniers  burdens  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each.  They  go  up  in  trains 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  with  a  single  driver. 
Look,  there  is  one  now  climbing  to  the 
top,  looking  at  that  distance  like  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  ants  creeping  along  the  crest 
of  the  mountain.  These  men  will  scale 
the  very  heavens  in  search  of  gold. 

In  mineral  wealth  however  Mount  Lin¬ 
coln  is  not  equal  (so  far  as  discovered)  to 
its  neighbor  Mount  Bross  (so  called  from 
the  Governor).  This  adjoins MountLin- 
coln,  and  we  crossed  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  mines,  though  but  recently  opened, 
show  a  great  richness,  the  Moose  mine 
alone  yielding  several  thousand  dollars  a 
day.  A  village  has  sprung  up,  composed  * 
of  twenty  or  thirty  cabins.  We  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  visit  this  spot,  as  we  felt  that 
w;e  had  a  kind  of  property  in  a  mountain  , 
named  after  the  leader  of  our  party.  As  ■ 
we  rode  to  the  settlement  we  met  the  pro-  1 
vider  of  a  mining  party  just  starting  with  j 
a  pack  train  for  the  summit.  After  a  lit-  > 
tl#  conversation  I  introduced  Mr.  Bross, 
whose  name  at  once  attracted  attention, 
and  the  stranger  squared  about  to  take  a  [ 
good  look  at  him,  and  said,  “  Well,  you 
aint  quite  as  big  as  your  mountain,  but 
you  look  pretty  solid  and  strong.” 


The  Governor  had  been  up  the  night 


before  to  see  the  miners,  who  had  given 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  As  they  gathered 
round  in  considerable  numbers,  he  made 
them  an  off-hand  address,  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  very  warmly.  One  slightly  inebri¬ 
ated  individual  could  not  restrain  him¬ 
self,  but  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
speech,  “Come  Guv’ner,  let’s  go  and 
'  take  a  drink  !”  “  Not  quite  yet,”  said 

the  Governor,  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
interruption  ;  “  I’m  not  quite  done,”  at 
which  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the 
irrepressible  intruder  relapsed  into  si¬ 
lence. 

But  the  miners  generally  seemed  to  me 
a  very  sober  and  industrious  class  of 
men,  as  well  as  men  of  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  intelligence,  sharpened  by  their  way 
of  life  and  their  contact  with  the  world. 
I  was  glad  to  see  in  this  rude  settlement 
— which  was  more  like  a  camp  than  a 
town — the  beginnings  of  social  order. 
One  or  two  men  had  brought  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  were  living,  not  in  houses,  but 
'  in  homes,  that  had  that  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  which  woman  always  brings. 
“And  do  you  ever  have  preaching  up 
here?”  I  asked.  “O  yes:  Sheldon 
Jackson  from  Denver  was  here  last  Sun¬ 
day,  and  we  all  met  in  this  building,” 
[we  were  standing  in  a  house  used  for 
crushing  ore — the  largest  in  the  place,] 
“  and  he  stood  up  on  the  engine,  and  gave 
;  us  a  rousing  sermon. ”  That  is  the  sort 
of  ;  men  needed  in  these  frontier  settle¬ 
ments — men  who  can  “  stand  on  the  en¬ 
gine,”  and  preach  anywhere.  My  friend 
Jackson,  I  know,  would  not  hesitate,  if  he 
thought  it  would  reach  an  old  hardened 
sinner,  to  mount  a  locomotive  and  let 
fly  a  Gospel  message  at  a  group  by  the 
wayside,  while  going  at  a  speed  of  forty 
'■}  miles  an  hour. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  real  interest 
that  we  parted  from  these  mining  peo- 
J|  pin,  who  had  received  us  so  kindly,  not 
'  as  strangers,  but  as  friends. 

But  now  we  have  before  us  another 
sight.  As  we  keep  on  over  the  mountain, 
and  come  to  its  southern  brow,  we  look 
down  upon  a  very  different  landscape. 
Below  us  lies  spread  out  the  whole  of 
the  South  Park— a  carpet  of  verdure 
stretching  fifty  miles,  and  surrounded 
with  snow-capped  mountains.  The  ef- 


feet  is  the  greater  from  the  contrast  of 
these  savago  pealis  with  such  greenness 
and  fertility.  It  seems  as  if  we  have  at 
last  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
and  are  looking  over  into  the  Promised 
Land. 

“  Soto  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood 
While  Jordan  rolled  between.” 

H.  M.  F. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  COLORADO. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Colorado  Springs,  Aug.  23,  1872. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  weary  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  with  my  stories  of  the 
mountains,  and  so  will  hasten  to  make  an 
end.  Travellers  are  proverbially  garru¬ 
lous  ;  they  are  apt  to  “lag  superfluous 
on  the  stage  so  not  to  make  you 
“  twice  glad,”  I  will  “hurry  up”  the  last 
act,  and  bow  myself  away. 

After  all  great  experiences,  one  must 
return  to  the  level  of  common  life.  He 
who  goeth  up  into  the  high  mountains, 
must  come  down  again  into  the  valleys. 
After  standing  on  the  heights,  he  must 
descend  into  the  depths.  So  from  the 
sides  of  Mount  Lincoln  we  began  our 
downward  course. 

My  last  letter  left  us  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Bross,  from  which  we  looked  down 
into  the  South  Park.  Just  then  we 
might  have  been  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon, 
so  gnarled,  and  twisted,  like  the  ancient 
cedars,  were  the  trees  which  bang  on  the 
mountain’s  brow,  and  there  battle  with 
the  storms.  At  the  timber  line  we  en¬ 
tered  a  singular  grove,  in  which  the  trees 
looked  as  if  they  were  frightened,  their 
branches  all  turned  awray  from  the  perse¬ 
cuting  tempests,  and  stretched  out,  as  if 
begging  compassion,  towards  the  more 
j  merciful  quarter  of  the  heavens.  They 
■were  strangely  contorted  as  if  they  had 
j  writhed  in  agony.  It  required  but  little 
I  imagination  to  suppose  that  they  were  im- 
'  prisoned  spirits  of  the  air  that  stood  there 
I  as  sentinels  on  the  mountain  top,  and 
;  shook  and  moaned  over  those  bleak  cleso- 
)  lations.  Or  one  might  imagine  them  to 
j  be  old  hags,  a  sort  of  Macbeth’s  witches, 
that  stretched  out  their  haggard  arms  to¬ 
wards  the  valley  below,  and  muttered 
curses  on  the  smiling,  sunny  plains  which 


they  could  not  reach. 

But  descend  a  little,  where  the  woods  J 
are  under  the  shelter  of  the  mountain, 
and  lo,  how  the  goodly  trees  lift  up  their 
heads  !  The  contrast  was  very  great  as 
we  entered  a  forest  of  pines,  stretching 
for  miles  along  the  mountain  side.  How 
beautiful  they  stood,  erect  and  free,  with 
their  stately  height  and  branching  arms, 
as  if  conscious  of  protection,  and  glad 
and  grateful,  as  they  lifted  their  tall  and 
tasselled  heads  to  the  Summer’s  sun.  Is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  so  delicious  as 
a  forest  of  pines  ?  It  is  grateful  to  many 
senses — to  the  eye  by  its  beauty,  and  to 
the  smell  with  its  balmy  fragrance,  and 
to  the  ear  with  its  softly  murmuring' 
sound,  not  like  the  stormy  ocean,  but  as 
of  some  calm  inland  sea  or  lake  that  goes 
rippling  up  the  beach. 

Through  such  a  pine  grove  we  came 
down  into  a  projecting  spur  of  the  South 
Park,  that  is,  into  a  narrow  valley  open¬ 
ing  into  a  broader  plain.  Once  out  of 
the  woods,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  return¬ 
ed  to  the  world,  as  we  began  to  see  signs 
of  the  habitations  of  men.  The  roads 
across  the  open  country  were  good,  and 
our  mules,  no  longer  needing  whip  and 
spur,  jogged  gently  along  to  Fairplay. 

Our  arrival  was  tinged  with  sadness, 
for  here  I  had  to  leave  the  party.  My 
time  was  limited,  and  I  felt  that  1  must 
begin  to  turn  towards  home.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  had  as  yet  only  a  taste  of  the 
woods,  had  an  unbounded  appetite  for 
more,  and  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
keep  crossing  “Ranges.”  He  was  bound 
"  to  fish  in  the  “  Twin  Lakes,”  to  visit  the 
t  Valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  to  see  San 
Luis  Park.  The  Doctor  was  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  his  leader,  and  Willie  thought  this 
t  life  in  the  woods  was  “bully,”  and  wanted 
I  to  keep  on  to  Mexico  !  Unfortunately  I 
|  was  obliged  to  stop  some  distance  this  side 
of  Mexico.  We  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
/  “square  meal,”  and  then  with  a  heavy 
I  heart,  I  saw  the  whole  party  mount  their 
mules  aud  dash  off  at  a  round  trot,  jing¬ 
ling  their  spurs,  while  I  was  left  behind. 

\  It  was  with  real  regret  that  I  parted 
with  our  guides.  We  have  had  two  men 
whose  rough  exterior  would  not  at  first 
f  attract  much  attention  or  interest  ;  yet 
.  in  whoni  wo  had  found,  under  their 


Shaggy  covering,  clear  heads,  strong 
wills,  and  brave  hearts.  We  knew  them 
1  as  “  Matt”  and  “  Jim.”  (Their  names 
are  Matthew  Collins  and  James  H.  Mor¬ 
ris.) 

Jim  is  a  wild,  harum-scarum  sort  of 
fellow,  who  with  his  hat  cocked  on  one 
side,  and  his  rollicking  gait,  looks  as  if 
he  might  have  been  about  with  a  stroll¬ 
ing  circus  :  (I  believe  he  has  been  a  bar¬ 
tender.)  He  is  one  of  those  easy-going 
fallows  on  whom  the  world  sits  jauntily, 
light-hearted,  caring  for  nothing,  always 
ready  to  sing  a  song  or  dance  a  jig.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  lias  the  common  in¬ 
firmity  of  profane  swearing,  but  as  soon 
■jS  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  minister  and 
requested  him  to  forbear,  he  made  a  man¬ 
ly  effort  to  restrain  himself —though  once 
in  a  while  old  habit  lia3  proved  too 
strong  for  him.  When  the  mules  are  very 
obstinate,  and  refuse  to  be  caught,  and 
give  him  a  long  chase,  he  feels  that  ‘  or¬ 
dinary  language  is  not  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  ’  But  he  is  not  a  bad-liearted  fellow 
by  any  means,  and  a  little  kindness  and 


v 


antipathy  fcT  his  brethren^?)  of  the  for¬ 
est,  but  only  succeeded  in  puzzling  him  a 
little.  “  Yes,”  lie  would  say;  “  perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  shoot  an  Indian  in  a  certain 
sense. r’  that  is,  in  a  highly  morpl  point 
of  view  it  might  be  a  little  rough,  but 
praotically  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  it  was  doing  God  service — and  his 
country  too — to  assist  the  red-skins  to¬ 
wards  their  happy  hunting  -  grounds  ! 
We  were  greatly  amused  at  his  way  of 
putting  the  case,  which  showed  an  ex- 
pertness  in  making  moral  distinctions 
worthy  of  a  politician. 

After  these  first  adventures,  Matt  drift¬ 
ed  off  to  California,  and  then  to  Arizona, 
always  keeping  on  the  border,  and  lead¬ 
ing  a  very  rough  life.  In  Arizona  he  was 
at  a  post  very  slightly  fortified  (I  think  he 
called  it  Camp  Defiance),  that  was  sud¬ 
denly  surrounded  by  Indians  in  such 
numbers  that  they  fought  their  way  into 
a  part  of  the  stockade.  He  was  detailed 
to  carry  a  message  for  relief  to  a  fort  a 
hundred  miles  away.  He  obeyed,  asking- 
only  the  best  horse  in  the  camp.  The 
commanding  officer  gave  him  his  own, 
with  a  promise  of  a  large  reward  if  he 
■'-I  should  get  through,  and  an  order  to  ride 
1  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  stole  out  at 
the  dead  of  night,  and  moved  cautiously 
.  ’  till  he  was  beyond  the  outposts  of  the  In¬ 
dians  then  putting  his  horse  into  a 
“  lope,”  or  long  stride,  he  never  drew 
rein  till  he  reached  his  destination.  He 
a  wdiole  family  that  had  .  j  killed  the  horse,  but  saved  the  lives  of 

an  | !  his  fellow  soldiers  -whom  he  had  left  be¬ 


am 


good  influence/would  go  far  to  brin 
round. 

Matt  is  a  more  marked  character,  and 
has  in  him  a  great  deal  of  rugged  force. 
Of  a  good  family  in  Illinois,  he  ran  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
joined  a  party  crossing  the  plains.  On 
bis  very  first  expedition  he  saw  a  sight 
that  seems  to  have  haunted  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ever  since- 

been  butchered  by  the  Indians  but 


hour  before  his  train  came  up,  aud  that  'p  hind. 


were  still  lying  in  their  blood.  This  gave 
him  a  prejudice  (!)  against  Indians,  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  over.  He 
came  near  leaving  his  own  body  on  tfte 
plains.  One  night,  while  keeping  guard 

of  the  wagons,  he  was  dropped'  by  ah  aK 
row,  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  savage 
bounding  towards  him  to  take  his  scalp — 
a  fate  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the 
quick  use  of  his  revolver. 

Such  trifling  incidents  naturally  creat¬ 
ed  an  aversion  to  the  society  of  Indians, 
whom  he  does  not  see  in  a  poetic  or  ro- 
mantic  light,  but  looks  upon  as  wild 
beasts,  with  no  more  mercy  than  bears  or 
wolves,  and  like  them,  to  be  hunted  off 
from  the  earth.  We  tried  to  soften  his 


*§uch  tales,  told  by  the  camp-fire,  excit- 
U  •  Gc^a  4e§P  ipterest  in  this  brave  fellow 
•*..  — often  ventured  his  life  to  save 
fers.foWe  felt  our  hearts  drawn  to- 
s  him  with  a  mixture  of  sympathy 
^admiration.  We  asked  why  he  did 
go  back  and  visit  his  friends  '?  “No, 
as  thorough.”  He  had  chosen  his 
if^,  andVcould  not  change  ,it  now.  He 
young,  but  thirty-four  years  old. 


’•  ;  But  his  hard,  life  had  done  upon  him  the 
j  work  of  years.  ‘ ‘  Wlipn  I  am  forty,  ”  he 
said,  “  I  shall  be  ap  .old  man.  ”  To  our 
suggestion  that  he  might  by  and  bye  re¬ 
turn  to  spend  his  last  days  among  his 
|  kindred,  he  said  “  No  ;  I  shall  leave  my 
bones  in  some  gulch  among  the  moun- 


\r 


tains.”  Is  this  tlic  fate  of  these  brave 
borderers  (like  Leatherstocking,  of  Coop¬ 
er’s  Tales)  -who  fight  the  battles  for  us 
with  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  to  keep 
ever  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  at 
last  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  If  ever  in  any 
future  year,  in  visiting  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  I  should  find  in  some  lonely  canyon 
the  sod  resting  on  the  breast  of  Matt 
Collins,  I  will  cast  leaves  upon  the  turf, 
and  give  a  kindly,  tender,  and  grateful 
i  thought  to  the  memory  of  that  strong  arm 
and  that  manly  heart. 

As  such  a  feeling  of  friendship  had 
sprang  up  within  these  few  days  between 
all  the  members  of  our  party,  you  can 
imagine  that  I  felt  rather  blue,  when  my 
companions  went  off  and  left  me  there 
alone. 

Towards  evening  Dr.  Anderson  came 
in,  having  had  a  most  successful  ascent 
of  Mount  Lincoln.  Not  a  cloud  obscur- 
'  ed  his  view.  He  had  not  only  mounted 
to  the  very  top,  but  climbed  up  the  flag¬ 
staff,  that  he  might  get  as  high  as  any¬ 
body  who  had  been  there  before  !  Isn’t 
that  charming?  How  delightful  to  see 
such  a  man  of  science  thus  retaining  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  boy  !  A  picture  of  the 
!  Professor  on  that  flagstaff  might  go  into 
'  the  next  illustrated  edition  of  Longfel 
|  low’s  Excelsior.'  On  the  highest  point  of 
the  peak  he  plucked  a  flower,  he 

brought  to  his  wife,  who  asked,  “  Why  is 
it  that  these  mountain  flowers  are  so 


|  considered  it  as  indeed  a  “promotion 
to  be  taken  off  from  the  back  of  a  mule 
and  set  up  in  a  buggy  with  two  horses 
and  a  driver  !  Thus  “  elevated  ”  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  placid  in  mind,  I  sailed  forth  on 
the  smooth,  calm  sea  of  The  South  Pash, 


What  is  a  Colorado  “Park”?  is  a 


question  often  asked.  It  is  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  prairie  or  a  plain,  for  in  these  the 
monotony  is  unrelieved  by  surrounding 
heights,  while  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Park  is  that  it  is  a  grand  plateau,  an  up¬ 
land,  encircled  by  mountains.  It  derives 
its  chief  beauty  from  being  girdled 
round,  and  set  as  a  jewel  in  the  bosom 
of  the  everlasting  hills.  It  is  an  undula¬ 
ting  sea  of  verdure,  rolling  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  the  shadows 
of  great  peaks,  like  the  shadows  of  clouds, 


flying  over  the  grassy  plain.  To  come 


they 


catch 


commonly  blue  ?  Is  it  that 
that  tint  from  the  blue  of  the  sky  ?  ” 
Rinding  mys«df  suddenly  “ashore, 
more  than  a  hundred  mdes  from  Denver, 
j  I-  had  to  find  my  way  there  as  I  could. 

]  I  had  expected  to  take  the  coach  to 
Colorado  Springs  which  leaves  F airplay 
twice  a  week.  Hut  alas,  it  had  left  tnat 
morning  (Tuesday)  and  did  not  go  again 
till  Friday.  The  distance  was  seventy- 
live  tulles.  Secnfifniv  extremity,  a  livery 
stable  keeper  offered  to  send  me  across 
for  forty-five  dollars  !  (the  fare  by  coach 
is  ten).  This  was  not  exactly  favoring 
the  clergy.  However  as  I  could  better 
afford  to  pay  the  money  than  to  lose  the 
time,  I  took  his  offer,  and  started  the 
next  morning.  Dr.  Anderson  and  his 
wife  came  out  to  see  me.off^and  thought 
me  quite  grand  as  I  mounted  iq|o  the 
chariot  and  went,  off  with  a  flourish.  I 


down  to  this  from  the  cold  heights  above, 
j  is  like  descending  from  the  Alps  to  the 
sunny  plains  of  Italy.  Nor  is  there  want-  b 

inn:  another  resemblance.  Over  both 
rests  the  same  sky.  On  these  Colorado 
mountains  is  spread  a  soft  haze,  like 
that  of  Indian  Summer,  giving  them 
that  purple  tint  which  we  have  so  often 
observed  on  the  Apennines,  and  about 
which  tourists  rave  as  the  peculiar  beau- 
!  ty  of  Italian  skies. 

'  We  did  not  “camp  ”  that  night,  but  i 
slept  aft  a  logliouse  inn,  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  Fairplay.  Near  by  is  a 
grove  of  petrified  trees,  one  of  the  curios¬ 
ities  of  Colorado.  I  saw  a  stump  of  what 
had  be$i  a  monarch  of  the  forest.  Our 
host  said  it  had  been  twenty-one  feet  in 
diafneter,  but  now  it  is  much  reduced,  as 

!  every  cfjriosity -hunter  chips  off  a  piece 
from  t|tfj  majestic  trunk.  This  seems 
like,  salgsilege,  to  despoil  such  noble  re¬ 
in  »  has  (jffgthi)  past.  The  existence  o^  such 
a  tf|e  iff  that  spot  is  a  wonder,  as  none 
of  such. size  grow  there  now.  May  it  not 
be  trelie  of  a  remote  antiquity,  possibly 
of  a  period  wlien,  as  Professor  Gray  sup¬ 
poses,  forests  like  the  Big  Trees  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  wf|re  common  in  the  earth  ?  But 
whatever  their  history,  these  singular  and 
j  curious- specimens  ought  to  be  preserved 
'  for  scientific  investigation.  It  would  be 
j  well  if  the  Legislature  of  Colorado  should 
order  the  ground  enclosed  to  guard  tlicm 
from  further  mutilation. 


,  tf  The  next  morning  we  resumed  our 
V  journey  through  a  different  country.  Wei 
had  crossed  the  Park,  and  now  wound 
among  kills.  In  a  fewr  hours  we  found 
ourselves  descending  rapidly.  We  were 
coining  down  to  the  “sea  level”  of  the 
Plains,  out  of  which  rises  the  vast  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  we  near  the 
“  coast  line,”  the  Foot  Hills  are  more 
broken,  as  if  here  the  internal  fires  which 
caused  the  great  upheaval,  had  had  to 
:  battle  with  an  inrushing  sea.  They  are 
j  cleft  by  enormous  fissures,  through  which 
i  the  torrents  pour.  In  one  of  these  nar¬ 
row  passes  bubble  up  the  springs  which 
give  name  to  this  place  of  resort,  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  in  the  Territory. 
[There  is  a  confusion  of  names  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  that  of  Colorado 
Springs  being  given  to  a  town  on  the 
railroad  five  miles  distant,  while  the  wa¬ 
tering  place  itself  has  to  take  up  with 
that  of  Manitou.  If  they  could  but  change 
names,  it  would  be  better  for  'both,  as 
the  names  would  then  conform  to  the 
facts.  However,  as  the  medicinal  waters 
are  here,  within  a  few  rods  of  me,  I  shall 
date  my  letter  from  “Colorado  Springs.  ”J 
The  spot  is  indeed  very  beautiful  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  in  its  surroundings,  lying  in  a 
quiet  valley,  with  paths  winding  through 
shady  groves,  leading  to  glens  and  w'aSter-  if 
falls.  It  is  almost  under  the  shadow  of  r 
Pike  s  Peak,  and  is  the  point  from  which 
the  ascent  is  most  easily  made.  Yester¬ 
day  a  large  party  left  for  the  top,  just  be- 5 
fore  we  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

But  the  special  wonder  of  this  place  is  j 
,the  “  Harden  of  the  Gods,”  which  is  but»: 
|a  mhe  or  two  distant.  There,  within  the 
Jj  compass  of  two  or  three  miles,  is  a  series 
| of  singular  formations,  as  if  the  cliffs  had 
.jbeeP  worn  away  in  the  lapse  of  ages  by 
the  action  of  water,  leaving  only  jsql^tecP 
locks,  which  stand  like  mighty  a! 

(as  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,)  which  ifi|h 
easy  to  imagine  the  pillars  of  soifi/an- 
cient  temple,  reared  by  a  gigantic  yafieSj 
that  had  passed  away.  The  extraorftipa  * 
iy  appear,  nee  of  this  succession  of  rocksl : 
led  some  enthusiastic  traveller  to  giver 
the  place  the  title  of  the  Garden  of  the;  1 
i  h^ods,  though  it  would  be  quite  as  won-u 
i  deniil  with  a  less  pretentious  name. 


-  ^.vu  tuoio  uciibLiea  tne 

grandeur  of  the  Cheyenne  Canyon,  to 
which  we  next  drove,  and  which  we  at 
once  classed  with  the  Via  Mala,  or  any 
other  of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Here  the  mountains  are  cleft  in  twain 
liom  (Op  to  bottom,  and  as  you  ascend 
the  chasm,  you  look  up  on  either  hand  to 
cliffs  that  seem  to  reach  the  clouds.  It  is 
al together  the  most  wonderful  mountain 
gorge  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  fit  that  it 
should  be  so,  as  it  was  the  last. 

Here  I  will  break  off1  my  story— not 
that  I  am  out  of  Colorado  (I  have  yet  to 
return  to  Denver  to  pass  a  day  or  two 
before  going  East),  but  I  am  out  of  the 
mountains.  From  the  high  cliffs  of  the' 
Garden  of  the  Gods  one  looks  out  upon 
the  Plains  as  upon  a  sea.  The  lofty 
mountain  range  comes  down  into  the 
level  country  with  a  bold  and  abrupt 
front,  as  tie  headlands  of  the  North  Cape 
shoot  down  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here 
then  we  pass  out  of  one  world  and  into 
another;  I  feci  like  one  who  has  landed  in 
a  foreign  country*  and  after  exploring  the 

interior,  comes  back  to  the  ocean  to  take 
•dns  departure.  Behind  are  the  moun 
lams,  and  before  is  the  wide,  wide  sea  ! 

H.  M.  F. 


v.  r*.  fArri§[  Editor. 
Mint  louis: 


AY,  AUGUST  23,  1872. 

OME  AGAIN, 

>m  a  foreign  shore,”  but,  f; 
better,  | from  rock-ribbed  Colorad 
We’ll  t^ll  you  something  about  i 
Mayhap#  the.  weary  in  body  and  brai 
the  ipv^idy  pleasure-seeker  will  1 
persuaded  td,  go.  -whore  we  found  rei 
and.^eallh  and  almost  unalloyed  enjo> 

In  the  company  of  Rev.  Dr.  Forma 
and  wife,  the  'Missouri  Pacific  cai 
whirled  us  away,  on  the  8th  of  J  uly,  t 
that  marvel  of  rapid  growth  and  sturd 
enterprise,  Kansas  City,  in  which  Rex 


A.  D.  Madeira  is  the  laborious  and 
successful  Old  School  Bishop.  Here,  at 
ten  o’clock,  P.  M.,  wo  fell  in  with  the 
others  of  our  party,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  from  Leavenworth  and  St.  Joseph : 
Rev.  W.  R.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Kelly  and  her  son  Master  Harry,  of 
the  former  city,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Tootle,  with  their  two  little  girls,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Colhoun,  Misses  Ada  and 
Ollie  Colhoun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodlive, 
Rev.  Jno.  G.  Fackler,  Messrs.  T.  B. 


Weakley,  W.  Fairleigh,  H.  Tootle, 


KeuchLe,  Dimmitt,  Rusk,  Welty,  and 
and  Masters  Glasken  and  McDonald, 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Shackel¬ 
ford,  of  Shelby  villc,  Kentucky.  Snugly 
ensconced  in  a  Pullman  Sleeping  Palaco, 
we  followod  the  locomotive  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Pacific  Railroad,  at  the  rate  of  20 
or  25  miles  an  hour,  through  fertile 
valleys,  by  young  cities,  neat  villages, 
military  posts,  and  lonely  shanties,  out 
upon  the  great  Plains,  the  treeless  and 
illimitable  pasture  of  buffalcfes  and 
antelopes — vast  stretches  of  sandy  and, 
apparently,  utterly  sterile  land,  yet,  as 
we  believe,  to  be  subdued  some  day, 
not  distant,  into  groves,  and  •  waving; 
fields,  and  fruitful  orchards,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  gardens.  '*  ■  "'*■  <- 

Early  on  the  bright  morning  of  Wed- 
j  nesday,  July  10th,  we  wore  suddenly 
:  ushered  into  the  presonce  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  Rocky  Mountains,  seemingly 
go  near  and  yet  really  so  far,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  glistening  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  inviting  our  approach  but  ap-- 
pearing  to  defy  our  going  boyoud. 
After  hours  of  smoothest  ridiDg  ;on 
that  glorious  morning,  in  an  cxlrtiaiat- 
ing  atmosphere  and  confronted  hy-  sd.eh 
magnificent,  awe-inspiring  scener^  ive 
entered  Denver,  nine  hundred  -  and 
twenty-one  miles,  and  forty-eight, 
hours,  from  St.  Louis. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
is  not  a  mining  town,  a  collection  of 
huts  and  hovels,  wanting  the  comforts 


of  home  and  the  restraints  of  civiliza 
tion,  a  rendezvous  of  the  rough  and  the 
reckless.  It  is  a  city  beautiful  for 
situation  on  the  Platte,  about  15  miles 
from  the  first  mountain  range,  contains, 
perharps,  12000  people,  large,  substan¬ 
tially  built  business  houses  well  filled 
with  heavy  stocks  of  great  variety  and 
excellence,  numerous  churches,  two  of 
the  largest  of  which  are  Presbyterian- 
private  and  public  schools  that  would 
be  a  credit  even  to  St.  Louis— commodi¬ 
ous  residences,  elegant  equipages, 
water-wox’ks,  gas-works,  mills,  street- 
railroad,  theatre,  the  latest  fashions, 
base-ball  clubs,  many  excellent  hotels 
furnishing  excellent  fare  at  excelsior 
prices,  banks,  pleasure  garden,  fair 
ground,  saloons,  abounding  wickedness 
and  an  encouraging  sliaro  of  moral 
worth  and  sterling  piety. 

The  Hatten  House  was  our  head¬ 
quarters.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hatten  is  from  St.  Joseph.  He  knows 
how*  to  keep  a  hotel.  Go  thero.  He 
<md  his  lady  and  gentlemanly  sons  will 
j  make  you  feel  at  home,  troat  you  well, 

1  charg4  ,v»btfelejisppably,  and  assist  most 
^xlly'Yd  further  your  plans. 

[plan  was  to  purchase  tents  and 
requisite  “fixins”  for  living  out 
IPhnSs  bP  hire  teams,  and  then  to  go 
where!- ami  w’J»en  we  might  please. 
v  jfian  is  much  moro  economical 
go|  many  accounts,  more  satis- 
Ibtorlthan  to  use  the  pnbiip  convey- 
:  anpes  *^nd  to  sojourn  in  hotc.5.- 
nebess|ry  .expense  (for  travel,  lodging 
and  sulpliofl^of  each  of  our  party  dur 
ing«v#  thllfty  days’  wandering  among 


; 


! the  "mountains,  was  less  than  $2.00  a 
diay.  fFor  wagons,  carriages,  and  sad- 
iie-'hoj«e^  require^!  for  such  a  trip,  we 
cffcpmmend  to  tho  patronage  of  our 
friend's,  Mr.  Hartman,  livery  man, 
j  who  equipped  us  very  comfortably  and 
aVh<y#8t  rates,  and  sent  with  us  as 
1  wagommastor,  Bill  Saunders,,  a  born 


f  -■  J — '  •' 

Banger  and  veteran  mountaineer, 
fjkjoHN  Mabon,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
driver,  and  Andy  Connelly,  in  charge 
of  the  baggage-wagon,  a  warm-hearted, 
steady  son  of  Brin,  who  moro  than 
once  was  the  life  of  the  camp.  We 
add  here  that,  in  the  way  of  outfit, 
blankets,  buffalo  robes,  &c.,  just  what 

*• 

one  needs,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Shell,  merchant,  and  a  very  accomo¬ 
dating  one,  a  member  of  brother 
Brown’s  church. 

Friday  afternoon,  July  12th, the  train, 
consisting  of  eight  vehicles  and  two 
out-riders,^  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  Colorado  Springs,  75  miles  south 
of  Denver.  Tarrying  on  Sunday,  the 
party  reached  the  Springs  the  following 
Monday,  and  pitched  tents  for  a  stay 
of  some  days,  during  which  to  drink 
the  hoalth-rostoring  waters  and  visit 
the  garden  of  the  Gods  and  other  re- 
markablo  scenery  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Springs  are,  most  of  thorn,  Soda,  .. 

— others  of  them,  Soda  with  strong  1 

&  3 

impregnation  of  Iron.  All  of  them  £ 
are,  at  once,  very  palata&lo  .to  most 
persons,  and,  aided  by  the  invigorating  I 
air  audtho  g|^uq^mt  exercise,  to  which 
no  one  need&‘  to  o©  ifcg.ed,  these  waters 
have  a  wonderfully  speedy  and  salutary 
effect.  ,  In  a  day  or  two,  poor,  misora-  i 
ble,  wretched,  pitiable  dyspeptics  begin 
to  look  like  other  people,  to  chat 
amiably,  then  actually  to  laugh,  then 
to  venture  a  joke  themselves,  and 
speedily  to  wax  fat  and  kick  up  their 
heels  in  the  happiness  of  freedom  from 
terrible  torment.  Persons  suffering 
from  nervous  prostration,  overworked 
till  the  mind  has  lost  its  elasticity,  and  1 
the  body  has  no  vim  and  life  has  be- 1 
;  come  a  burden,  are  quickly  restored.  | 
Some  such  wo  saw,  and  we  can  never  p 
forget  their  happy  countenances  as 
thej7,  told  us  of  what  they  had  endured 
J  and  of  how  soon  and  thoroughly  they 
1  had  been  relioved.  At  this  place,  our 


cherished  brother,  Dr.  Forman,  whose 
health  has  been  so  feeble,  was  so  much 
benefited,  he  deemed  it  duty  to  remain 
until  the  expiration  of  his  vacation. 
Of  the  scenery  here  and  elsewhere  in 
our  route,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  isn’t  worth 
the  while.  Neither  by  word  of  mouth 
nor  by  pen  can  we  give  an  idea  of  what 
we  saw  and  of  how  we  felt.  Thore  are 
no  words  adequate  to  the  description 
of  those  glens  and  crags  and  parks  and 
torrents,  and  lakes,  and  mountains. 
Could  wo  bring  to  the  attempt  the 
genius  of  poet  and  painter  and  the 
fluency  of  golden-mouthed  orator,  our 
readers,  after  beholding  for  themselves, 
would  exclaim  “the  half  had  not  been 
told  us.”  But,  wo  tarry  too  long  with 
our  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  not 
the  crowded  eastern  watering-place, 
not  the  northern  lakes,  but  Colorado 
Springs  is  the  place  for  rest  and  recu¬ 
peration.  The  large  accommodations 
already  there,  are  now  increased  by 
the  recent  opening  of  an  extensive 
hotel,  furnished  and  kept  in  the  most 
recherche  style,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity^of  tho  Springs.  They  can  be 
reached  in  five  hours  from  Denyegw-juja 
the  Ddpyer  &  Rio  Grande  Tiv  l\.,'*"i5ar- 
row-gauage. 

~  Thence,  through  the  D tU'^Pass,  on  an 
esccelletefc  r6ad,  constructed  at  great 
expe-nhe-.  on  the  edge  of  a  romantic 
canon  (pronounced  canyon),  we  began 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  range.  A 
day  a 5 (fa  half  brought  us  to  the txaji torn 
Ikorder  of  the  .  South  Parle.  T^his  is  a 
plateau,  or  elevated  plain,  nearly  10,000 


feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  and  yet 
below  and  between  mountain  ranges, 
east  an*!  west.  The  Park  is  destitute 
of  trees,  except  upon  the  “high  hills” 
which  here  and  there  dot  it.  It  is 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Platte 
and  other  streams.  It  is  forty  miles 
wide  and  sixty  in  length.  Our  road 
across  it,  lovel  asm  floor,  led  us  to  the 


Sulphur  Springs,  which  arc  worthy  ol 
note,  and  to  tho  Salt  Works,  now  aban- 
j  doned,  and  brought  us  into  contact  with 
a  storm  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  little 
like  that  which  Bierstadt  has  been  so 
bold  as  to  attempt  to  portray.  It  is 
worth  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
get,  from  the  mountain  summit,  the 
view  we  had  of  this  vast  Park, — 
an  undulating,  interminable,  smooth- 
shaven  lawn,  beyond  and  above  which, 
on  the  west,  towers  mountain  beside 
and  behind  .mountain,  peaked  or 
rounded  or  flat  topped,  some  of  them 
capped  with  snow,  the  sides  of  others 
clad  with  snow  fields,  aud  still  others 
sending  huge  ribbons  of  snow  down 
their  scarred  faces  into  the  region  of 
timber. 

On  and  on,  by  easy  stages, 


wo 


journeyed  westward,  over  mountains, 
across  prairie-like  plains,  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  many  varieties,  among  pines  of 
many  kinds  and  symmetrical  form, 
along  crystal-clear,  ice-cold,  rock-bot¬ 
tomed,  roaring  streams,  never  seriously 
inconvenienced  by  dust,  breathing  the 
bracing  air  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rare  luxury,  ^ho  sun  hot  but  not  debili¬ 
tating,  the  nights  cool,  sometimes  cold, 
yes,  sometimes  too  cold  for  even  the 
four  blankets  whiao,  constituted  our 
bed-covering  .throughout  the  trip. 
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•'  and  our  sympathy  flowed  afresh  for 
the  ufU’O&Vjed  family. 

Trout-fishing,  in  which  the  party  was 
quite  successful,  occupied  us  at  this 
camp,  and  then  a  day  and  a  half  brought 
us,  across  the  Arkansas  and  the.  snow, 
north-east  to  Fair  Play,  an  important 
mining  town,  at  which  and  till  around 
it,  the  sand  and  the  rocks  are  made  to 
give  up  their  silver  and  gold.  The 
village  is  said  to  havo  received  its 
name  as  a  tribute  to  a  Methodist 
preacher,  who,  years  ago,  being  un¬ 
fortunately  suspected  of  horse-stealing, 
when  arraigned  before  Judgo  Lynch's 
court,  said,  with  tho  bravery  of  con- 
.  scious  innocence,  that  he  asked  no 
;  favors,  but  all  he  wanted  was  fair  play. ) 
The  rough  miners,  as  quick  to  shield 

the  guiltless  as  to  inflict  terrible  pun¬ 
ishment  on  scoundrels,  gave  him  fair 
play.  He  was  acquited.  The  town 
!  still  lives  up  to  its  name.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  simply  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  camp-life,  we 
and  others  entered  a  house — the  Clinton 
House—  at  Fair  Play,  and  sat  down  to 
a  “square  meal.”  It  seem  odd  to  sit  in 
a  chair  once  more — odder- fitiJI  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  meal  so  abundant, '  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  nicely  served — and  oddest 
of  all  tp  be  waited  upon  by  an  accom- 
glisk  lady  and  her  daughter, 


Our  next  tarrying  place  was  at  the  a^herfeammunicated  with  each  other  in 


Twin  Lakes,  100  miles  fropa  Colorado 
Springs,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  main,  or  snowy,  range  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains."  These  sheets  of 
water  are  gems  of  surpassing  loveliness  ! 
set  in  magnificent  frame-work  It  was  : 
in  the  lower  and  larger  of  the  two  that,  < 
about  a  year,  ago,  young  Copp,  whom  [ 
wo  had  known  from  infancy,  an  es* 
timable  young  man,  tho  only  son  of 
our  well-known  fellow-citizen,  Samuel 
i  Copp,  was  drowned.  Our  thoughts 

frequently  recurred  to  that  sad  event 
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of  all  to  be 
plisj&cj  Em 
fjyhdfcommt 


Parts  jujn 
go  t.o  fa 


French.  Beader,  when  you 
air  Play,  pay  your  respects  to 
Mrs_.<\A|nna  Klein  and  test  the  merits 
of  h#|  \  uisine. 

Fourteen  miles  northwest  from  Fair 
Playj  towers  Mount  Lincoln,  said  by 
many  to  bo  the  highest  peak  in  the 
.range.  The  published  statement  gives 
|t  aft  elevation  of  14, 190  feet;  but  re- 
I'cent  and  repeated  surveys  make  it 
e|  about  17,000  feet  high.  Six  of  us  made 
the  assent,  going  in  our  vohicles  to 
QuartzVille  at  “limber  lino,”  i.  e.,  where 
i  trees  cease  to  grow,  and  thence*. 


miles,  afoot ,  over  rocks  and  crumbling 
!  stone  and  snow,  and  by  very  steep 
climbing,  to  the  top.  The  view  is  grand 
beyond  expression— eastward  to  the 
Plains,  westward,  over  a  sea  of  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  into  Utah  and  the  region 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  as¬ 
cent  of  these  21  miles  occupied  us  about 
■\  hours.  The  descent  was  accomplished 
much  more  rapidly,  especially  by  this 
Editor,  who,  venturing  to  take  a  “short 
cut"  across  a  large  field  of  snow  which 
lay  upon  the  mountain  side  at  an  angle 
ot  less  than  forty-five  degrees,  soon 
found  that  his  feot  were  of  little  use 
for  pedestrian  purposes,  and,  to  his  no 
small  peril  but  to  the  infinite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  young  friends  who  had 
not  taken  the  “short  cut"  and  who 
were  not  resti’ained  by  respect  for  his 
venerable  age  or  his  grave  profession, 
he  was  compelled  to  slide,  sometimes 
in  a  sitting  posture,  sometimes  at  full 
length  on  ffisTback.  He  is  thought  to 
be  a  deliberate  man.  On  that  occasion 
he  was  rather  in  a  hurry. 

Tnis  mountain  and  the.  adjoining 

peaks  are  yielding  silver  _ 

and  in  large  and  ihcro'asing^^^mlT^,^'^ 
hive  hundred. ’dollars  of  silver. per  ton 
of  ore  is  the  average  yield.  Hr.  A.fe^ 
Hall,  The  discoverer  of  the  .prooiQUsj*  ^ 
in  that  locality,  put  .us  \fmler‘  ' 
obligations  for  his  kind  attcfitiouas^io 
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purposes  to  send  to  us,  fof  exhimtion 
at  the  St.  L$8fs  Fair,  in-  October^. a  r 
collection  of  the  ores  in  that  region. 

After  our  departure  frohi  Mount 
Lincoln,  nothing  occurred  whic 
tako  time  tdfifijention, 
arrival  at  Idaho,  lhir^^$ix  miles  so^^t- ^  j 
west  of  Denver.  Hero,  we  were  in 
great  mining  region  of*  Colorado  Teqfti 
tory.  Here,  too,  we  left  our  wildlife 
and  entered  the  inhabited  country,  *  the  , 
region  of  young  cities,  but  a  milch 
rougher  country  than  that  through 
which  we  had  traveled,  and,  except  for  | 
the  delightful  baths  apd  the  extensive  | 


mm 


mines,  not  so  attractive  to  most  of  us'. 

At  Idaho,  it  was  a  treat  indeed  to  find 
Mrs.  P.  E.  Blow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K. 
Holme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stone, 
and  other  St.  Louis  friends.  The  sight 
of  them  assured  us  that  wo  were  not 
clean  cut  off  from  home  and  kindred. 

In  this  town  are  Soda  springs,  cold 
and  hot,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  ( 
and  not  so  agreeable  as  the  waters  J 
of  Colorado  Springs.  From  the  hot 
spring,  a  large  bath  house,  containing  1 
a  pool  fifty  by  thirty  foot,  is  supplied.  1 
In  this  pool,  five  feot  deep,  wo  and  ( 
the  other  boys  of  our  expedition  (for  ‘ 
wo  too  “were  a  boy  again")  disported 
with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  It  was 
positively  luxurious  :  as  our  children 
sometimes  say,  it  was  “delogious," 
which  we  suppose,  means  intensely 
delicious.  Header,  go  to  Idaho  and 
try  -the  swimming  baths ;  and  while 
there,  put  up  at  the  Alvord  House. 
A'tteater  house,  a  better  table,  a  more 
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attentive  landlady,  a  mbfov  agreeable 
tarrjdqg -place,  it  woti  1  a  b irdlme u  1 1  to 
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de.rs 


too,' we  must 
to  our  com  pun  if 
and  become  yefy  grej 
to  us.  We  hope  to  meet  them 
both  hpre,  Jo-ronew  our  friend- 
and  tra.vbl  over  our  grand  trip 

gh  together  over  the  merry  ££- 

1  •  **  •* 

ts  of-our  tent-life,  and  yonder,  in 
heavens  and  the ‘new  earth 
^wonders  and  glories  and  bliss 

y '  *  -  -■  ,  1  *  -  & 

heart  can  not  conceive. 

Denver,  the  Assembly  brethren, 
Sheldon  Jackson,' the  indefatiga- 
our  beau-J^al'  of  a  missionary 
erin te n dfent, A^Iioy  .tW.  Y.  Brown,. 
lor  of  the  original.Otd  Schpol  church, 
Hev.  E.  P.  Wells,  pastor  of  the 
New  School  church  bestowed  upon 
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in  the  Sierra-Blatjeo  ra 


us  courtesy  and  kindness.  Would  we 
had  time  to  speak  of  them  as  our  heart 
prompts,  and  of  their  work,  and  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Peck,  a  young  man,  a 
practical  miner  and  a  mineralogist  of 
'of  no  mean  attainments,  did  us  the 
honor  to  present  us  a  number  of  fine 
specimens  of  ore,  petrifactions,  &c.  He 
did  a  liko  honor  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  who  signified  his  pleasure  by 
handing  to  Mr.  Peck  a  very  valuable 
diamond  ring.  We  could  make  no  re¬ 
turn  oxcept  in  thankful  words.  They 
were  sincere.  Mr.  Peck  designs  to 
prepare  .collections  of  specimens  for 
exhibition  at  oar  approaching  Fair  and 
for  sale.  They  will  be  sought  after  by 
our  intelligent  citizens  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning. 

A  pleasant  ride  back  to  Kansas  City, 
a  sad  good-bye  to  our  dear  St.  Josoph 
friends,  a  terrible  ‘temash  up’;  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific^  which  fortunately 
no  one  was  niggardly  com-ji 

pany,  spd  again,  , 

with  thankful  heart,  rested,  invigorated,  { 
with  deeper  sense  of  obligation  tp  the 
Father  ifntfe 
purpose  io^erve  tb 


FORT  GARLAND. 

This  post  is  situated  in  the  north-east  por¬ 
tion  of  San  Luis  Park,  one  of  the  great  ele¬ 
vated  plains  that  are  found  scattered  through 
the  Central  Cordilleras.  The  Park  contains 
an  area  of  9,400  square*  miles.  Through  it, 
at  long  intervals  of  space,  run  nineteen  dis¬ 
tinct  streams,  ■which  empty  into  Lake  Sail- 
Watch  {Many  Waters.)  This  lake,  without 
any  apparent  outlet,  is  supposed  to  have  an 
under-ground  channel,  which  is  the  feeder 
if  not, "indeed,  the  very  head  waters— of  the 
Ilio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  Ute  Indians 
have  a  tradition  about  this  lake,  ‘"that  a 
young  maiden  of  their  tribe  was  beloved  by 
one  o°f  a  hunting  party  of  Cheyennes.  Much 
opposition  being  offered  by  her  friends  to  this 
foreign  alliance,  the  young  couple  attempted 
to  leave  the  country  by  way  of  Lake  Sab- 
Watch.  Hot  pursuit  being  made,  they  took 
refuge  in  an  old  canoe,  and  pulled  out  into 
the  lake.  A  violent  storm  arising,  the  lovers 
were  lost,  and  the  friends  interpreted  it  as  an 
admonition  of  the  spirit  of  the  lake  that  the 
entanglement^ of  foreign  alliances  was  dis¬ 
pleasing,  and  must  be  avoided. 

The  Fort  commands  the  entrances  of  the 
Rio  dp’ Los  Yutos  and  Rio  del  Sangre  de 
ChristU  canon,  and  Was  built  in  1S57..  It  « 
now  oocupied  by  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  General 
.  J.-^lexapdfitcomiiianding.  At  an  eleva- 
»a  oi*8,3fi£if an  average  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  IS5  54\  it  has  a  delightful  cu 
-mate. '  This,  with  its-beautiful  surXohndings, 
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'lias  mtfde  it  the  favorite  resort  of  both,  in 
'dians  ’>nd.  frontiersmen.  Kit  Carson  as 
Colonel  of  the  First  New  Mexico  Cavalry, 
yr^s  once  iftt£»mma*d  here. 


coacr 


Editors— A  day-mltl  night  in 
aetk  and  3?$ur  corresponi3|nt-<^25ated  <Jn>* 


trufiWo^r  the  hind  axle  oFa  btrck*-board 
wagdtj,  ws  again  clubbing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tainsy  By  noon  wc  had  reached  thejmrnm'i.t 
of  "  ‘  '  '  ' 

Pa: 
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guage  can  give  utterance,  to  the 

magnificence  of  that  Wm^erful  ^cenc,  The 
skill  mf  a  Biorstadt.  cwld  not 

t  upon  canvas.  m  to 

be  realized.  All  afternpJnTre'ikss  dft-wn  the 
Sangre  de  Christo  canon,  cross  a  high  table 
land,  round  a  small  hill,  and  in'  the  distance 
before  us,  waving  in  the  ligl^- of  the  setting 
sun.  are  the  sfaTSTWd  stripes  floating  over  ” 


■riving'  tP^tl8f^roVt,  a  comfortable  and 
Welcome  w||.Touad  in  tkpj^easant 
^General  Alexander  anT Surgeon 
lappersett.  .  Staunch  Presbyterians 
ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ken- 
■esiding  at  the  post, 
ath  mo'rni iigMflji'achi ng  was  had 
^plaps  IlapP which  time  the 
'infant  baptism  was  administered 
.•by  •Happers^tt.  *  (The  children 
are  all  girls;  eleven  little  girls 
Jpaw.)  In  the  afternoon 
UV«  VaitpF  women  gathered  around  the 
Lord’s  table,  spread  for. the  first  time  in  tea 
.wilderness,  to  corporate  the  Saviours 

•dying  love.  Se*nB$Mf*  0  ,mll“  {,0“ 
ordinary  gospel  prmltges.  tnat  _y  . 
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tilings  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  At  nearly 
all  the  frontier  posts  are  some  of  Christ’s 
followers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
without  chaplains,  and  separated  from  church 
privileges.  In  their  Christian  isolation  and 
loneliness  they  greatly  need  the  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  God’s  people.  0  when  shall 
the  time  come  when  the  American  Church, 
so  abundantly  able,  shall  at  least  give  gospel 
privileges  to  her  own  sons  and  daughters  in 
our  own  land  ? 

NEW  MEXICAN  VILLAGES. 

Learning  that  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
were  soon  to  celebrate  their  great  annua} 
feast  to  St.  Jerome,  their  patron  saint,  and 
that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Fort,  with 
their  families,  had  already  gone  down,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  General  Alexander,  and,  mounting  a 
cavalry  horse,  started  for  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
eighty  miles  distant. 

Pushing  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  road  led  me  through  the  villages 
of  Culebra  (snake,)  Costella  (rib,)  lied  River, 
and  Rio  Honda.  It  was  the  season  of  har¬ 
vest,  and,  as  in  the  dy^-fif  Ruth-  and-  B'Ihz, 
men  and  wM3en  ■wfero  still  reaping  with  the 
sickle,  and  some  gleaning.  Othe.rs, 
treading  out  the  grain  with  sheep^atjff'mti'^ 
engaged  in  winnowing  it.  After  cleamrig  out 
the  bulk  of  the  straw  wU&ti 
and  cjiaff  are  shovelled  Tmo’wotfenffiiahk' 
which,  by  a  series  of  jer^s,  similar  to  shakin 
carpus,  tossed  this 
the  chaff  blowing  away,  aa$  tlio.whea 
back  upon  the 

only  bo  carried  forward'  when  the  wind  is 
favorable ;  consequently^^  avail  themselves 
of  a  favorable  wind,  they  sometimes  work  all 
flighty  (R"th  iii.  2,)  of  which  we  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  illhsrp  J^n,  when  one  night,  encamped 
in  a  (JangSfouS'  neighborhood,  we  w'^ce,  kept 
awake!  and  oil  tl^-Mer.t  ^trat^Affoises. 
Sallying  -forth  fiJme^p;.armSd  irnd:  ready 
for  a$y  encounter^  the  noises  were':'  'found  t 
proceed  from  a  neighboring  company  winnow* 
ing  their  grain  by  night.  4  ' 

A  still  further  process  of^anuig-the  grain 
was  to  lift  the  wheat  in  a  bucT^^’fiigh  as 
the  head,  and  empty  it  slowly  upon  a  blanket 
spread  upon  the  ground.  Separated,  from 
the  chaff,  the' wheat' 
ing  stream  by  the  women,  ahd*was' 
large  earthen  jars;  after  which  it  was  <?p; 
upon  woollen  blankets  to  dry  in  the  sun 


Finally,  iT  was^grounVI  into  1!  o'"  r  by  hand,  or 
in  a  rude  log  mill  set  over  some  irrigating 
ditch. 

The  houses  were  mostly  one  story  adobe, 
or  sun-dried  brick  buildings,  built  around  an 
open  court  or  square.  The  roof  is  flat,  covered 
with  earth,  and  used  for  various  family  pur¬ 
poses,  (2  Kings  xix.  26  ;  Acts  x.  9.)  _  Great 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  covered  the  plains, 
and  donkeys  abounded  in  the  villages.  The 
burro,  or  Mexican  donkey,  is  certainly  the 
poor  man’s  friend.  He  carries  their  house¬ 
holds,  their  fire  wood,  provisions,  and  har¬ 
vest.  Merchandise,  and  even  barrels  of 
whiskey,  are  strapped  upon  his  back.  In 
the  fields  were  occasional  lodges,  (Isaiah  i.  8,) 
as  a  shelter  while  watching  the  melons  and 
grain.  Roads  for  foot  passengers  and  pack 
animals  ran  through  the  grain  and  corn  fields, 
(Mark  ii.  23,)  and  along  the  unfenced  way- 
side  were  the  graves  of  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  a  rude  board  cross  and  pile  of 
stones  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17)  to  mark  the  place. 
Some  of  these  graves  were  along  trails  up 
ipeunfajn  sides  so  steep  that  the  traveller 
.'htta-'feM'  hands  as  well  as  feet  in 

ascending.  W  omen  carry  water  in  great  jars 
upln  Weir  shoulders,  (Gen.  xxiy..A4. )  Occa- 
si°fc%  elevation  wbuld  be  a  large 

wo|den  cross,  around  which'-the  superstitious 
Me-jieans  sometimes  gather  to  pray  their 
taint  for  good  cropsv&c. 

e  villages  on  Saturday 
we  lound  that  it  was  wHsh-day.  As  some  of 
evidcntlyjniy  one  muL  ,and  would 
put!  on  on '  ^bd5^Mia'6''me.y  ^w^slfo d  on 
Saturday,  and  repeat  the  operation  on  each 
succeeding  Saturday,  they.-weroJi),  considera¬ 
ble  dishabille  as  they  lined  th'e'streams. 

At  the  crossing  of  Red  River  I  was  advised 
to  take  the  trail  across  the  foot-hills,  a  most 
abominable  road,  up  and  down  precipitous 
canons.  Well,  there  is  an  end  to  most  things, 
and  so  there  was  (pi  eniT  to  that  trail.  The 
close  of  the  afteritoori  brought  us  to  the  third 
largest  place  in  New  Mexico,  and,  including 
the  neighboring  Pueblo,  the  oldest  place  in 
the  United  States,  where,  through  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Mr.  Scfwuricli,  I  was  soon  quartered 
at  the  comfortable  mansion  of  Mrs.  Bent, 
widow  of  the  first  American  Gp.yernor  of 
Ne-w' /Mexico.  The  kindu^s  of'Mrs.  Bent, 
and!  instant  attention  oT.^Irv  Seheurich, 
addfed  very  much  to  the  pleasure  (of  uj^  yisit, 
and!  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  ‘  * 


TAOS. 


This  place  was  named  from  an  Indian 
tribe  now  extinct.  Soon  after  the  annexation 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians 
!  and  Mexicans  commenced  a  rebellion  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1847— murdering  Governor 
Bent,  the  other  United  States  civil  officers, 
and  the  majority  of  the  American  citizens. 
Mrs.  Bent  and  her  children  were  saved 
through  the  interposition  of  .  an  old  Mexican. 

[,  Taos  was  plundered,  and  the  spoils  carried 
,  off  to  the  neighboring  Pueblo.  Upon  the 

arrival  of  General  Price  and  Colonel  St.  Vrain 
with  United  States  troops,  the  rebels  took 
refuge  in  the  old  Homan  Catholic  church  at 
the  Pueblo,  where,  after  a  short  cannonading, 
they  surrendered.  The  ruined  and  perforated 
walls  of  the  church  are  still  standing.  The 
captured  rebels  were  compelled  to  reload  the 
plunder  of  Taos,  and,  themselves  acting  in 
the  place  of  oxen,  to  draw  the  goods  back  to 
the  village.  Twelve  or  fifteen  were  hanged 
in  the  public  plaza. 

These  vast  regions  were  nominally  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Romish  faith  in’  flreyhii'h»bpih 
century  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The 
present  priest  has- charge  of  twelves  villages 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  six’th'ot&uid.  - 1 
The  cathedral  at  Taos  is  a  largo  and  curiously  l 
formed  adobe  building.  All  their  churches  f 
in  that  sectnf!V»have  mud  fiooivw\pd 
out  pews,  the  worshippers  bmng%bl ig6ET  to 
kneel  or  squat  upon  the  floor.  Tu  the  right 
of 

representing  the  Saviour,  brie  atm  was 
broken  off  at  the  shoulder,  and  hanging  by 
the  hand  from  t1fo^£r:  the  cross— the  at¬ 
tending  .prrcst  apparently  without  sufficient, 
interest  to'  glue  it  on  again.  Perhaps  thcC 
virtues  of  Spaulding’s  gl$i%  have  not  bee^ 
hedS-d  of  in  that  land.  TcT.  the  left  of  th^j 
altar  wa3  a  large  china  d.cffi, 'representing  the 
Virgin.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  door,  on 
a  cquch  covered  with  a  ‘canopy  of  dirty  laces, 
was:  a;rude  wooden  figure,  representing  a  full¬ 
sized-female,  (Virgin  Mary,)  like  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  sadly  out  of  repair.  The 
paint  that  had  once  covered  her  face  and 
hands  was  worr^  pff  in  spots  ;  her  frouzy  hair 
fastened  on  with ‘Common  carpet  tacks.  Thes 
nanjo  of  the  sehoolrijifcfer  was  Jesus  Ma  OrteS 

To  see -we^Romish  Church  in  all  its  super¬ 
stition  "n.vVP^U^go  t-j 


those  points  where  it  is  not  modified  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Protestantism.  The  trial  and 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  many  other  Bible 
scenes,  are  constantly  enacted  among  them. 
For  instance,  in  Easter  week,  the  “  Peni- 
tentes,”  a  secret  society  of  the  most  ignorant 
Catholics,  spend  the  time  upon  some  secluded 
ranch  in  dragging  stones,  crucifixes,  and 
other  heavy  burdens— cutting  their*flesh  with 
swords,  and  tearing  it  with  cactus'Thorns. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  wearing  only 
drawers,  they  were  led  blindfolded  through  | 
the  streets  of  a  village,  lashing  themselves  with 
tough  weeds  until  blood  flows  freely.  These 
tortures  end  in  the  cathedral,  where  they 
represent  the  darkness  and  chaos  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crucifixion.  After  again  lashing 
their  bodies  pitilessly,  they  remain  in  total 
darkness  an  hour,  groaning,  shrieking,  and 
hurling  sticks  and  stones.  This  week  of 
penance  they  deem  ample  atonement  for  all 
their  sins  for  the  year.  After  it  they  arc 
piivilegod  for  another  year  to  live  as  much 
like  devils  as  they  know  how. 

Tokiffi  an  old  frontiersman,  tells  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can,  itliatelaimod  to  be  the^ord  Jesus  him- 
sel^and  to  have  power,  to  take"  anff^forc 
j:st£anyiic  persuaded  Tobin’s  brother- 
of  his  power,  promising 
ufty  to  restore  him  to  life  in  three  days. 

the  fanatic  stab-  ■ 

HsWfupe  to  treats*  3mtl,*adds  the  nar- 

Aad  all  this  in 

liow^  Ipngyboforevthe  Ameri-  | 
'^11  agis*  an^pj^lirself  deeply  ‘ 
lest  to  give  the  gospel  to  these  baptized 
n  in  her  own  bori^a?  New  Mexico 
ff,000  American  citizens,  of  whom  not  , 

#  than- one  iri  thirty  can  read  orawrUp  L 
thepftown  names,  and  a  large  t 

wln^  are  stuilf.  in  the  most  abject  sSpevsti- 
tio^They-.^p4dy  have.  tln^^Uot,  shall 
thc^ave  the.go.spel  ?  v  ThoV-iif'fknocking  at 
Congfe.ss  to  be  a-lmitteJ  jntoGlje 
sisteff$|&$  of  States.  S l^oll-  they  bo  evangel- 
izedtJfMleader,  are'j/ott  ^ng  all  you  can  to 
su$ta»#nd  Church  in  this 

groat  work?  J lave  you  given  all  that  you 
should  thisjear  to  llpuro' Missions? 


is 


Ik 
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Aztecs  of  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  The  one  thought  that 
pervaded  all  minds  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Taos  was  the  coming  feast  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Taos  band  of  Aztecs.  In 
distinction  from  the  roving  tribes  of  Indians, 
they  are  called  Pueblos,  (dwellers  in  towns.) 

As  at  the  great  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Jews  all  the  national  roads  leading  up  to 
Jerusalem  were  thronged,  so  at  Taos  peoples 
and  tribes  gathered  in  from  every  direction. 
Inquiring  the  way  along  a  blind  trail,  I  was 
told  to  follow  the  crowd.  The  way  was 
thronged  with  Mexicans  on  foot  and  on 
donkeys,  families  in  rude  wooden  ox-carts, 
lumber  wagons,  and  carriages;  Apache 
bravos,  with  their  favorite  squaw,  gayly 
•dressed,  behind  them  on  the  horse;  Navajo 
beaux,  with  bright  colored  autumn  leaves 
bound  around  their  heads,  an.l  in  front  of 
them,  on  the  same  bronchos,  Indian  belles, 
magnificently  got  up  with  beads  -and  brass 
wire;  Utc  Indians,  from  camp  retainers  to 
the  villainous  old  chief,  who  turned  up  his  nose 
at  the  last  peace  delegation,  and  told  them 


As  the  procession  reached  the  booth  a  series 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  they  ever  came  {foldjowla?- qtiick  barks  were  heard 
from  Washington  ;  Pueblos  in  their  best  toi-  J.a^.tho  rj$6*^iriefgcd  from  'An  e 
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found  of  the  former  inhabitants  or  this  terri¬ 
tory.”  At  our  feet  was  a  gathering  of  tribes 
and  nations  such  as  perhaps  could  be  found 
at  no  other  point  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  plaza  was  crowded  with  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plaza  was  a  tall  greased  pole, 
crowned  with  a  live  sheep,  bottles  of  wine, 
melons,  and  dry  goods.  To  the  north  was  a 
booth  erected  for  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Jerome,  while  they  watched  the  games.  At 
ten  o’clock  came  high  mass  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Twelve  Indian  warriors 
stood  as  sentinels  at  the  door,  and  discharged 
their  guns  at  various  points  of  the  service. 
Another  warrior  was  on  the  roof  to  beat  the 
stationary  bell.  While  a  portion  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  at  mass,  another  portion  were  in 
the  cstufas,  (heathen  temples,)  invoking  their 
■deities  for  success  in  the  coming  games. 
Mass  being  said,  a  coarsely  dressed  doll, 
(Virgin  Mary,)  and  a  smaller  one,  (St.  Je¬ 
rome,)  with  a  doll  baby  (infant  Jesus)  in  his 
arms,  were  brought  out  of  the  church,  and 
carried  under  a  canopy  of  silk  in  procession 
to  the  booth  at  the  head  of  the  racecourse. 


ot  the  Rio  Grande,  these  buildings  were  then 
standing,  and  inhabited  as  now  by  the  same 
race  of  people,  with  substantially  the  same 
customs.  IIow  many  more  centuries  they 
have  stood  tradition  docs  not  say„.  and  the 
people  have  no  written  language. 

-Ascending  a  series  of  ladders  from  the  out- 
t  s.  le,  and  standing  upon  the  topmost  story, 
before  us  lay  the  broad  valley  of  the  llio 
vrande  del  Norte,  the  rad^jtjwg  point  of  our 
earlier  American  civilization, ^vstficre,  in- an¬ 
cient  times,  may  have  flourished  empires 
‘‘•that  would  vie  in  power  with -the  Babylo¬ 
nian  or  Persian,  and  cities  that  might  have 
rivalled  Nineveh;  for  of  these  empires  and 
of  these  cities  the  plains  of  Asia  now  exhibit 


lets,  Americans,  Germans,  and  French  gath¬ 
ered  in  until  the  town  was  wild  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

At  length  the  loi/g  looked-  Rr^ayAa  wned, 
and  the  multitude  s'.y^riped  out.  to  the.  Pueblo 
village,  sonic  two,,  dhrcc  i  tnilp^  distant. 

Arriving  at  the  village Ve  we^fhee  to  Cico 
with  two  great  adobe  houses, ‘six  stories  high, 
and  irregularly  built.  These  two  buildings 

are  the  home  of  this  tribe.  When,  in  1530,  ■ 

the  Spaniards  forced  their  way  up  the  valley  k  One  or  two  had  a  row  of  eagle  feathers 


estufa,  which 
hoSls  were  answered  by  a  similar  series  of 
ba'ras  from  the  opposing  contestants  as  they 
j  came  out  of  their  estufa  across  the  creek. 
The, racers  were  naked,  with,  the  exception  of 
a  breech-cloth,  their  bodies  being  besmeared, 
sonic  with  drab,  and  others  a  yellow-colored 
l chJrv.  Son^e-WefC* greased,  and  then  feather- 
-  od./  Some  had  a  line  of  grease,  with  feathers 
adoring  to  it,  under  the  left  arm  and  across 
le  right  shoulder,  representing  a  sash. 


fewer,  and  even  lc 


SS  imp  ■  ill 


relics  than 


p  around  the  waist,  and  all  had  tied  around  the 
neoje,  wrists,  and  ankles  a  blade  of  Spanish 
j  bayonet3.  Forming  in  procession,  and  led  by 
the  music  of  drums,  (which  drums  resemble 
beer  pegs  with  hide  pulled  over  them,)  they 
slqpjy  danced,  with  short  guttural  barks  and 
tlijH|jvewing  of  branches,  to  their  position, 
ting  mass  thirty  or  forty  luilf-drunken 
xigans  had  b$en  : recklessly  riding  up  and 
the.  race-course,  Nourishing  a  live 
■at/cif  and  attempting*  to  snatch  it  from 
^  orSje  another;  but  the  course  was  now  cleared, 
and  the  foot-racing  commenced.  Both  sides 

r'ith  teams  and  spec- 
point  on  the  ter¬ 
raced  roofs  of  the  hou-es  was  occupied. 


J  1 

j  and  the  foot-racing  comrnc 
|o£  the  course  was  lined  wit 
[taitors,  and  every  standing 


art 


■  me 


lum  races  over,  the  Indians  claiice'd^aclv  to" 
heir  estufas.  The  crowd  upon  the  roof- 
ops  pelted  the  crowd  below  with  water¬ 
melon  rind,  and  the  forenoon  show  was  over. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  there  were  more 
races  and  the  climbing  of  the  greased  pole  ; 
after  which  the  images  were  committed  for 
safe  keeping  during  the  ensuing  year  to  a  new 
family.  The  possession  of  the  images  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  household 
having  them  in  charge. 

The  crowd  surged  back  to  Taos  to  consu 
the  night  at  the  fandango  and  gaming  tab  ]es 
Alter  supper  the  tables  were  removed,  a  nd 
dancing  commenced.  The  fiddler  occupied 
one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  bar-keeper  tho 
other.  Every  one  that  danced  was  expected, 
at  the  close  of  each  set,  to  patronize  the  bar. 
Some  of  the  women  took  their  full  share  of 
“  Taos  lightning,”  and,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  whole  company  became  uproarious  before 
morning.  Both  sexes  smoked  incessantly. 
When  a  woman  rose  to  dance  she  handed  her 
cigarette  to  a  friend.  While  tho  Mexican 
women  were  smoking,  drinking,  and  dancing 
with  American  men,  the  Mexican  men  were 
in  adjoining  rooms  gambling;  and  so  ended 
the  “most  holy  feast  of  St.  Jerome." 

Tho  next  morning  our  party,  with  ambu¬ 
lance,  carriage,  transportation  wagon,  amF*  St 
-twe  outriders,  filed  out  of  town.  How  wc  got 
back  to  Fort  Gaflanjtjp-hqw  that  baby,  that'  | 
made  one  of  the  party,  got  up  and  down 
those  hills— our  experiences-^ amufebflfi tl aw.V, 
saints,  and  venuiue  , tTio 

most  despicable  and  dangerous ’.places1  in  the  . 
country,  and  yet  situated  in  a  valley  .of 
passing  beauty,)  must  remain-untied: 

There  are  now  nineteen  towns  or  Pipgiflcjs 
in  New  Mexico,  the  remnants  of  the  ‘Azfeu,- 

who,  about  the  year  1200,  dispossessed  'the  i 
Toltecs,  and  became  masters  of  nearly  all  t 
Mexico.  Their  empire  culminated  in  tlfe  ■ 
reign  of  Montezuma,  who  was  tho  Gfrapd 
Cacique  of  the  Aztecs,  being  their  prophet) 
priest,  and  king.  Each  Pueblo  is  a  king* 
dom  within  itself.  j|)keir  chjef  officer  (Ca:  | 
ciquc)  is  hereditary/ "The  chief  men  orb 
council  are  nominated  . by  the  Cacique,  and  f 
voted  for  by  tho  people.  Tiiey  hold  office. for  j 
one  year.  Each  Pueblo  has  a  language  of  f 
their  own,  but  use  the  Spanish  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outside  world.  They  seldom 
marry  outside  of  the  village,  and  are  slowly 
decreasing  in  population.  Each  Pueblo  ha3 
two  square  leagues  of  land,  -and  are  very 


~  -  — 

wealthy. 


k 


During  the  late  war  they  loaned 
the  •  Government  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
They  dwell  in  huge  adobe  buildings.  These 
houses  or  castles  are  five  and  six  stories  in 
height,  each  story  being  smaller  than  the  one 
beneath  it,  thus  forming  a  series  of  terraces. 
There  are  no  doors  to  the  first  or  ground 
floor,  entrance  being  gained  by  ladders  to  the 
top  of  the  terrace  or  flat  roof — then  through  a 
scuttle  hole  and  down  another  ladder  into  the 
room  beneath.  In  times  of  danger  the  out- 
sido  ladder  is  pulled  up  upon  the  roof,  and 
the  building  becomes  a  fortress.  The  sixth 
story  is  used  as  a  mill,  where  the  women 
grind  their  grain  between  two  stones,  with  a 
motion  similar  to  rubbing  clothes  upon  a 
washboard.  They  certainly  know  how  to 
make  good  bread,  that  which  was  offered  us 
being  excellent.  Each  family  has  its  suite  of 
rooms,  and  those  which  we  visited  were  snug 
and  clean,  tho  walls  being  neatly  white- 
washccLga* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  these 
Indians  were  nominally  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism ;  but,  in  reality,  their  paganism 
was  only  baptized.  While  they  have  a 
Romish  church  in  each  Pueblo,  and  attend 
mass,  they  also  have  their^tufas,  in  which 
j  they  keep  burning  the  sacred  fire,  and  wor- 
•  ship  the  sun.  An  estufa  is  a  room  under 
j  ground,  in  shape  like  an  inverted  bowl.  The 

ie'f&om  <wa3  a  depression  about 
tvy&Teet  square  in  the  dirt  floor.  This  was 
filled  with  allies  from  the  sacred  fire.  Upon 
ihjfceastern  edge  of  this  hearth  was  a  rude 
altar,  upon-whieh,  according  to  tradition  and 
Mexican  belief,  was  sacrificed  ‘children, 
flight  or  ten  boys  are- annually  set  apart  to 
.k&ep  the  sacred  fire  burning.  “They cherish 
tire  tradition  that  Montezuma,  who  estab¬ 


lished  this  'i'aos-v: 
i  Pueblos,  an 


adage,  taught  them  to  build 


ffidlcd  their  sacred  fires ;  also  : 
planted, a  tree,  predicting  that  after  his  dis>  \ 
appearance  there  \Vpuld  be  no  rain,  and  a 
'■v  ’.ilHpSugatc  them.  Rut  he 
command ,‘d  them  to  ke:p  the  fires  burning 
until  the  faU  of  the  tree,  when  white  me 
[from  tlie  East  would  overwhelm  their  op¬ 
pressors)  rain  would  again  increase,  and  he 
would  soon  re-establish  his  kingdom.  They 
aver  that  the  tree  dell  just  as  the  triumphant 
Americans  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1346. 


mww.n...  ,  —  MHH 

And  now  they  await  his  coming.  Each 
Riming,  it  is  said,  one  appointed  for  the 
hrpose  ascends  to  the  housetop  at  sunrising 
see  U  Montezuma  is  not  coming.  As  the 
ews  of  old  looked  for  a  Messiah  that  should 
diver  them  from  Homan  bondage,  and  re¬ 
store  to  them  the  kingdom,  so  do  these 
Pueblos  look  for  Montezuma  to  restore  their 
kingdom.  And  as  the  Jews  received  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  so  let  these  Pucblose  re¬ 
ceive  the  gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  “white 
men  from  the  East.”  And  as  they  watch 
the  rising  sun  let  them  behold  the  more  glo¬ 
rious  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  & 

Sheldon  Jackson. 

S  irmrlf 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  preached  to  full 
houses  on  sabbath  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  Baptist  church.  A  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  here  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  purchase  a  suitable 
site  for  a  church,  and  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary  for  its  erection.  The  s 
building  will  be  an  exceedingly  fine  ap-  j 
pearing  one  for  a  country  church,  and 
will  cost  about  $3,000. 


- -♦<»♦ - - - 

For  the  Presbyterian.  /Sir 

SYNOD  OF  COLORADO. 

Messrs.  Editors — This  Synod  met  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  wa^s  elected  Mod¬ 
erator;  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Stated 
Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  Josialv  Welch,  Tempo¬ 
rary  Clerk. 

The  following  papers  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

■Z  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

The  Synod  of  Colorado.,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  our  church 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  from  its  location  in  the 
capital  of  Utah,  the  centre  of  trade  and  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  great  Salt  Lake  basim^with  its 
large  mining  and  agricultural 
the  centre  of  a  population  of  107.  (in')  Mor-‘ 
mons— in  consideration  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  placing  our  church  upon  a  §^hlo 
foundation  in  that  community,  we  do  most 
heartily  and  earnestly  commend  the  minister 
of  the  Salt  Lake  church,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Welch,  to  the  sympathy  and  benevolence  of 
the  Christian  people  from  whom  he  may  so- 
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licit  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  secure  tunas 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  building  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MISSIONS. 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Synod,  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  constant  and  laborious  services  of 
a  Synodical  Superintendent  of  Missions  within 
our  bounds;  and  that  we  do  most  cheerfully 
bear  our  united  testimony  to  the  untiring  zeal, 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  our  present  Synodical -Mission¬ 
ary,  and  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  this  de¬ 
partment  of  Church  work ;  and  we  respect¬ 
fully  petition  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  re-commission  him  for  another  year. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver,  on  the 
third  Friday  of  October,  1873. 

The  presence  and  addresses  of  the  Rev. 
William  T.  Wylie,  of  Bellefonto,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Greene,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  added  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  meeting. 

—  - 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Rase. 

BY  JOSIAH  GOPLEY,  ESQ. 

Abput  a  year  ago  I  was  out  here  at  the  base 
of  Peak,  and  gave  to  the  readers  of  i 

i  therlBANNK^^w^.  account  .the  grand  general 
scenery  of  this  region,  where  the  great  plains  ' 
meet  suddenly  and  abruptly  the  towering 
mountains,  and  where  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  like  that  from  the 
face  of  a  calm  sea  to  a  rugged,  rock-ribbed 
shore.  I  spoke  of  the  cluster  of  soda  springs , 
in  a  wild.-  tttM  romantic  gorge  in  the  mourn > 

:  tain,  visible  from  where  I  sit— of  the  garden  *' 
of  the  gods— of  Glen  Eyrie — of  Monument 
Paik— of  this  pretty  valley  in  which  this,! 
town  called  Colorado  Springs  had  then  j  uaUj 
begun  to  take  shape  under  the  skillful  m-vrur 
agement  of  a  rich  and  well  conducted  colony,:' 
I  need  not  go  over  that  old  story ;  but  only 
note  the  progress  made  since  I  was  here"! 
before. 

A  G  BOWING  TOWN. 

At  that  lime  there  were  perhaps  200  people 
settled  here  and  building  was  going  on  rapid¬ 
ly.  Thera  were  several  stores,  a  spacious 
hotel  nearly  lioishcd,  and  almost  enough  of 
dwellings  to  accommodate  the  people,  al¬ 
though  a  few  were  still  living  in  tents.  Now 
the  population  is  from  000  to  800  ;  the  num- 


ber  of  dwellings  and  business  houses  has 
increased  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  the  work  of 
erection  is  progressing  still  more  rapidly.  A 
free  use  of  paint  has  given  to  the  town 
bright  and  beautiful  appearance.  Many  of 
the  stores,  and  dwellings  erected  since  I  was 
here  aie  large  and  well  finished  structures. 
There  are  now  three  large  and  well  kept 
hotels,  besides  one  or  two  others  of  humbler 
pretensions.  But  the  crowning  improvement 
is  the  water  supply  ;  for  no  gardens  or  shade 
trees  can  be  grown  here  without  irrigation. 
Two  fine  mountain  streams  come  together 
just  above  the  town,  and  from  these  an  irri-  j 
gatiDg  canal  or  ditch  ten  miles  in  length  is  j 
supplied  with  a  strong  stream  of  pure  water,  j 
and  from  this  main  duct  small  distributing 
drains  are,  or  can  be,  carried  over  the  whole  j 
of  the  colony’s  domain  of  nearly  20,000 1 
acres.  Every  lot  in  town  has  or  can  have 
its  little  course  for  water,  while  along  each 
side  of  every  street— and  they  are  numerous 
—a  lively  rivulet  fibws  perpetually.  There 
is  sufficent  descent  from  north  to  south  and 
i  from  west  to  east  to  give  the  water  in  these 
gutters  a  brisk  and  uniform  flow.  Along 
all  these  streams,  which  divide  the  sidewalks 
from  the  carriage  way,  cottonwood  trees, 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  ate 
planted  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  growing 
finely.  In  a  few  years  their  branches  Will 
mee%  giving  a  continuous  shade.  There  are 
several  miles  of  , thffim;jrp .*4$ 
cottonwood  is  one  of  tfie  ''best  Of 

shade  treeF,  very  much  resembling  what  we 
know  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  “  Ba]m  of 

rarely  break  them.  Aim', 

the  first  year  of  their, growth — these  trees  give 

the  town  a  beaut 

years  ago  superficial  observers  wouM'Sha 
called  this  charming  spot  a  deserf,  aag™ 
called  the  plain  upon  which  Salt  Lafcfe| 
flbindfl,  now  among  the  most  beautiful  citil 
the  world.  Denver  is  managed  in  the  hi 
j  way,  and  is  very  beauu/^i*,but  it  is  uotnjit 
\  ly  so  beaut.it ul  as  this  near  Cob 

£pribgs.  Indeed  it  is  qufjj^onable  ;Wh'  ^ 
another  spot  can  be  fet^d,  in  the  wi, 
country  where  the  ehimeute  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  so  meet  aud  e  raibine  as  they  do  here.. 

ENTERPRISING*  YIONEEK3.  ^  A 

The  people  who  have  gathered  here— .sjjne 
from  the  eastern  cities,  who  have  rna<$e.:':Jiheir 
homes  here  for  the  sake  of  health 'some 
from  the  more  western  States;  some  ,J£pm 
Eogland— some  wealthy,  some  poor,  blit  all 
apparently  actuated  by  good  intentions— are 
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greatly  in  advance  of  those  of  the  average  of 
frontier  towns  in  intelligence,  refinement  and 
good  moral  and  social  qualities.  Dishonest 
men  and  desperate  speculators  can  do  nothing 
here ;  and  the  prcll'gate  and  dissipated  are 
out  of  their  elemenr,  for  they  can  find 
“nothing  to  drink.”  No  drinking  houses 
are  tolerated,  and  by  the  rule3  of  the  colony 
never  oan  be.  Institutions  of  an  opposite 
character,  as  might  be  supposed,  flourish. 
They  have  a  hall  for  a  library  and  ljcsum. 

|  They  have  a  good  weekly  newspaper,  and  a 
good  public  school.  They  have  here  what 
probably  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  town 
of  its  age  in  the  world,  and  that  is  a  cylinder 
printing  press  and  a  card  press,  both  driven 
by  steam ;  and  so  ia-ge  is  the  amount  of  job 
printing  done  here  that  steam  presses  were 
deemed  a  necessity. 

The  churches  here  are  progressing  hope¬ 
fully,  and  Christians  of  different  names 
crystallizing  into  vigorous  societies.  The 
Methodists— almost  always  pioneers— were 
the  first  to  erect  a  house  of  worship,  a  small, 
plain,  but  neat  and  comfortable  structure. 
So  far  they  have  kindly  accommodated  the 
Presbyterians  as  far  as  was  in  their  power. 
Bat  the  Presbyterian  church  is  now  up  and 
nearly  finished  It  is  indeed  a  very  pretty 
I  building,  with  a  tall  and  graceful  spire.  The 
j  membership  is  now  about  thirty.  Rev.  H.  B. 

[  Gage,  an  ab^  and  energetic  ycung  man,  it 

[  yistaft'*’  T^e  ^i^^iiHhiff^aptists  are 
.  making  arrangements  to  build. 

Not  as  in  bygone  .wears,  in  the  States  east 
-  iflhe  MississiMati4ffl|jg|M^^ic'S  here  begin 
!t«Sa  the  verge  slowly  grow 

ftp  to  intelligendVsp^aenndment,  and  to  the 
ehjoyment  of  the  institutions  which  dir- 
juiah  civilized  and  Christian  people;  but 
these  things  come  in  together.  One  night 
m*  week  my  wife  and  I. attended  a  fair  and 
festival  in  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  and 
>sawin  the  aimarehjjfcud  the  manners  of  the 
•ppoEfl^ull  the  co kindness  and  elegance 
■tba?vk>uid  be  fount!  or  desired  in  any  place, 
^flie  people  were  liberal,  and  the  affair  a 
speceES,  yielding  a  profit  of  over  two  hundred 
dollars  to  tie  building  fund— more  than 
enough  to  erect  and  finish  such  houses  as 
those  in,  which  our  “rude  forefathers  ”  wor¬ 
shipped.* 

i  As  there  arc  no  muses  of  gold,  or  silver,  or 
irmj-ifithis  immediate  vicinity — although  there 
$r$&|rlenty  within  a  day’s  ride — it  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  make  it  a  seat  of  learning,  a 
centre  of  mot$,l  ani  intellectual  influence. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  plateau  east  of,  and  over¬ 
tasking  the  town,  and  in  full  view  of  these 
Irhagnificent  mountains,  on  which  some  people 
talk  of  founding  a  P/esbyterian  Theological 
Seminary.  It  is  eontended  that  this  grand 
scenery  would  itself  be  a  powerful  and  ex¬ 
pansive  educational  force,  and  this  pure  at¬ 
mosphere  the  very  place  to  bring  up  men 
physically  strong  and  perhaps  morally  pure. 
The  project  is  worthy  of  consideration,  to  S3 y 
the  least. 


A  HIGHWAY  OF  THE  FUTUEE. 


The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  of 


three  feet  gauge,  which  passes  through  this 


place  southward,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  highways  of  the  world ;  for 
arrangements  are  already  made  to  carry  it  on 
to  the  c,;ty  of  Mexico,  a  distauce  of  1750  miles 
from  Denver,  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
capital  on  Yfhich  it  is  built  comes  mainly 
from  Philadelphia  and  Europe;  and  although 
it  is  only  yet  opened  to  Pueblo,  on  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  river,  about  forty  miles  south  of  this 
place,  it  is  paying  a  better  per  centage  than 
almost  any  other  road  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  ho  lack  of  funds,  and  the  work  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Next  month  it  will 
reach  Canon  City,  where  the  Arkansas  gushes 
from  its  mountain  canon,  (pronounced  canyoir, 
and  ought  to  be  so  spelled  in  English)  af¬ 
fording  perhaps  the  mightiest  practicable 
water  power  oa  this  continent.  Near  that 
point  there  are  extensive  mines  of  very  su¬ 
perior  coal,  and  a  mountain  of  very  rich  iron 
ore  larger  than  that  of  Missouri.  Unques¬ 
tionably  this  region — this  mountain  base  and 
the  contiguous  parts — is  destined  soon  to  be 
the  theatre  of  large  manufacturing  operations, 
giving  to  the  rich  agricultural  tracts  west  of 
the  Mississippi  their  best  aad  surest  market. 
As  agriculture  in  this  territory  is  necessarily 
limned  to  the  means  of  irrigation—*, s^cell ep t 
as  far  as  it  goes— the  greater  part  Totxl 

for  man  and  beast  must  be  bro b e 
eastern  side  of  the  great 
iu  England,  I  am  told,  are  diligently  htofeing 
into  the  natural  resources  of  this  great  region, 


our  own  “solid 


arid  may 

don’t  lqo 
'theft*: 

Dedication  of  a  Presbyterian 


countrymen 
_arp,  overleap  them  and  possess 
i  -  ■  -  .  ! 


"We  had  the  plea 


en  City,  Colorado; 
day,  tile  Rev.  J . 

■iV  this  city.  4  On  the 
new  church  was  de 

large  assemblage  of  p  eople  present,  includ- 1 
iug  quite  a  number  oi  persons  fromBenver 
City  and  the  simp  bunding  towns.  The 


and  impressive.  T  he  church  was  filled 
and  many  came  wJ  .10  could  not  gain  en¬ 
trance.  The  M.  IS  .  and  Baptist  churches 
closed  their  lions®  3  of  worship  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  joined  *  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lowrie’s 
congregation  in  fci  ie  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

The  church  is  3  beautiful  one,  twenty-six 
by  fifty  teet,  and!  wTill  accommodate  two 
hundred  and  fft  fty  persons.  It  is  of  brick 
and  in  the  go  thic  s’yle  of  architecture, 
with  beautifully  stained  windows  :  arched 
ceilings  and  pla  stered  with  hard  white  fin-  1 
ish.  The.  pulp  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  anr  1  is  universally  amired  as  a 
specimen  of  «  rt.  The  society  was  present¬ 
ed  with  an  or*  gan  and  communion  service 
by  friends  im  Fort  Wayne.  The  space  in 
front  of  the  J  mlpit  and  aisles  are  carpeted 
and  the  w  hole  inside  wood-work  beauti¬ 
fully  grain  ed.  At  the  dedication  the 
church  w*  3  very  elaborately  decorated 
with  every  jre«ns  and  wild  flowers.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  a  £  iglitly  place  in  front  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  C«  .stle  rock. 

Mr.  Lc  .wrie  became  a  resident  of  Golden 
City,  Ja)  1. 1st,  1871,  and  began  his  minis¬ 
terial  lal  jors  with  an  organization  with 
only  a  r  lembcrship  of  five  ladies.  From 
that  da;  f  till  the  present  time  its  numbers 
have  ii  icreased  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  p  rosperous  societies  in  the  ivest.  We 
\  found.  Rev. ‘Mr.  Lowrie  enjoying  good 
-liealti  1.  lie  is  highly  mentioned  as  an 
eloqu  ent  preacher  and  untiring  worker, 
smif  Mas  a  very  large  circle  of  personal  j 
^‘friends  in  Golden  City  and  the  surround-  j__ 
fing  country. 


£'■ 


pi  of  meetingf.at  Gold- 

R»b  week  ago  last  Mon- 

^  Lorvne,  formerly  of 

v  imday  previous  his 

1  heated.  ,  There  was  a 

AFFAIRS  IN  COLORADO. 

Messrs.  Editors — Sabbath,  November  17th,  ; 
was  a  joyous  day  to  the  few  Presbyterians  in  f 
Pueblo,  in  Southern  Colorado,  inasmuch  as  it 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  their 
new  sanctuary,  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  for  the  first  time.  The  little  church,  j 


dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  the 


pastor,  Rev.  J.  G.  hiOWrje,  from  the  text : 
“Then  Samuel  took(k  stone,  etc.”— Samuel 
5  VII— 12  ;  and  was  n  lentioned  as  eloquent 
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earnest  the  erection  of  their  building  last 
J une ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  the  prompt  response  of  the 
community  to  their  calls  for  aid,  and  by  the 
efficiency  of  an  enterprising  building  commit¬ 
tee,  they  completed  their  task  on  the  week 
preceding  the  day  pf .dedication.  The  build¬ 
ing,  a  ’ fieai^briidfc Goth io  structure,  is  thirty- 
two  by  fifty-six  feet,  and  has  one  of  the  most 


pleasant  audience  rooms  it  has  ever  been  our 
lot  either  to  speak  or  listen  in — completed, 
furnished,  and  insured  at  a  cost  not  far  from 
six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  is  mainly  paid. 

In  the  dedicatory  services  your  corres¬ 
pondent  was  assisted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church  of  the  place,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  the  first  supply  of  the 
society.  In  these  services  the  community 
manifested  a  great  interest,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  shared  largely  in  the  bur¬ 
den  of  its  erection,  partly  from  its  adding 
handsomely  to  the  ornamental  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  town,  and,  may  we  not  hope, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  that  their  hearts 
were  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

e  day  was  fair,  the  house  was  crowded, 
the  music  was  well  selected  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  while  the  discourse  had  the  one  merit 
aUeast  of  being  well  listened  to. 

This  church  may  well  call  forth  the  interest 
and  the  prayers  of  our  friends  and  supporters 
m  the  East  from  its  relations  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Our  town  lies  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  south  of  Denver ;  has  a  most  de- 
ightful  climate  both  for  invalids  and  healthy 
persons,  and  is  the  radiating  point  for  several 
projected  railways  leading  still  farther  west, 
and  of  one  whose  destination  is  the  capital  of 
1  .  Mexico.  We  are  not  far  from  the  Pueblo 

mission  station  of  our  Foreign  Board ;  and 
we  have  already  dismissed  two  of  our  pem- 
bers,  one  of  whom  was  recently  baptized,  to 
labor  among  these  Indians,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  own  missionaries.  We  are  fyeftf 
also  on  the  track  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mb? 
sionan os,  whose  sole  influence  hasten  ife 
I  guiding  light  of  the  people  of  this  whole 
j  country  for  generations.  We,  therefore,  hope 
!  that  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of  the  Preshy 

\  tenan  may  go  up  with  ours  for  God’s  special 
]  blessing  upon  this  field. 

{  “ight  add,  in  closing,  that  this  is  the 

i  li  1 1  church  dedicated  in  our  Territory  within" 
the  last  fifteen  months,  which  certainly  re¬ 
flects  credit  upon  the  work  of  our  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  and  should*  stimulate  the 
sympathies,  the  prayers,  and  the  benefactions 
of  the  whole  Church  on  behal&f  that  Board. 

William  E/^Hamilton. 


Home  Missions.— Rev.  H.  Kendall,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  accompanied  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stowe, 
of  Western  New  York,  and  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  Colorado,  has  been  attending 
a  series  of  Home  Missionary  meetings  in 
this  and  neighboring  States.  The  trip 
embraced  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Cincinnati,  for  four  consecutive  Sab¬ 
baths,  and  the  following  places  for  week¬ 
day  evenings,  viz:  Toledo,  O.;  Monroe, 
Mich.;  Laporte,  Lafayette,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Richmond,  Evansville,  Vincennes, 
New  Albany,  Madison,  Ind.;  and  Piqua, 
Springfield  and  Columbus,  O. 

Some  account  of  the  services  in  this 
city  will  be  found  in  our  columns  else¬ 
where. 


HOME  MISSIONS. 


Cincinnati  was  visited  last  Saturday 
and  Sabbath  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  of 
New  York  City;  Rev.  A.  M.  Stowe,  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  Denver,  Col.,  in  the  interest 
of  Home  Missions.  Sabbath  morning 
Dr.  Kendall  preached  in  the  Broadway 
Church,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  the 
Central  Church,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Stowe 
in  the  Third  Church.  At  night  two 
union  meetings,  were  held  :  one  for  the 
eastern  :  the  city  in  the  Broad¬ 

way  ChurdJ&Wrwl  one  for  the  western 
pari,.,  in  th^'^hird  Church.  At  the 
former  ehtfrch  Messrs.  Stowe  and  Jack- 
son  were  the  speakers,  and  at  the  latter 
Mr,  .Jackson  and  Dr.  Kendall,*  For 
p  report  of  the*speectes  aYtneT 
urch  we  are  indeed,  to  the  Daily 
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REV*.  A.  M.  STOW, 


faDDKESS. 
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It  is  clearly  indicate^i-fn  the  Bible  and 
m  God/s  providence  tljaTwe  are  to  be  the 
great  mi&sfoff&ry  nation  of  the  world 
The- great  railroads  running  east  and 
:  west,  with  those  north  qnd  south,  in  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pa- 
p&ific,  a're, drawing  in  a  great  population, 
a  and  to  them  we  seek  to  present  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We 
must  have  our  churcHds  there,  or  in  a 
fehort  time  error  and  vice  will  creep  in. 

A  few  yea-rsr'&ge-  a  young  Chinaman 
as  sent  by  a  missionary  to  Hamilton 


» 


o liege  to  be  eaucatea  *He  was  convert-] 
ed  here  and  went  back  to  China,  where 
he  soon  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  : 
-ox  his  government,  and  we  now  see  the  ! 
result.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  j 
government  of  China  to  select  forty  young  j 
Chinamen,  who  are  to  be  educated  in  this  j 
country  under  his  supervision  at  the  ex- J 
pense  of  that  nation  ;  and  twenty  more  ! 
are  to  be  sent  each  ensuing  year,  under  j 
his  charge,  for  the  same  purpose.  There  j 
i3  but  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  they  j 
shall  have  no  communication  with  the  i 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  now  have 
over  one  hundred  thousand  Chinamen  on 
our  shores,  and  our  Board  sustains  among 
them  fifteen  colporteurs,  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen. 

The  present  generation  must  be  active 
and  earnest  in  the  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  for  the  next  generation  will  have 
the  task  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  God 
grant  that  we  each  may  stand  in  our  lot 
and  teach  these  great  truths  to  our  chil¬ 
dren. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

After  referring  to  the  extent  of  territory 
in  the  West,  and  the  great  lines  of  rail¬ 
road  which  are  opening  and  drawing 
in  multitudes  from  feurope,  Asia,  and  our 
own  more  thickly  settled  sections,  the 
speaker  said  that  in  the  western  half  of 
the  country  there  are  five  millions  of 
people.  The  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States  is  about  sixty-four  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  and  west  of  this  point  are 
these  five  millions.  Many  of  them  are  our 
own  young  men  from  the  Eastern  States, 
full  of  energy  and  enterprise,  who  are 
planting  the  seeds  of  empire.  They  are  a 
stalwart  race  ;  a  race  that  is  yet  an  infant 
in  strength,  but  soon  to  have  a  manhood 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  a  race 
which  will  control  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  What  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Eastern  States  did  for  those  States  in 
planting  a  Christian  sentiment  there,  that 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  West  through  our 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  Board  is  do:ng  the  most  that  can  be  ,1 
done  with  the  means  placed  at  their  dis-  f 
posal.  Five  ye^rs  ago,  in  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  legi^.^  there  were  only  five 
lesbytenan  <5aurelie's ;  now  there  are 
nine  along  the  %  of  the  Union  Pacific 
I  *,ail^oad.  d here  are  missionaries  scatter¬ 
ed  about  through  the  Territories,  but  if 
hey  were  divided  up,  each  one  having  a 
district  in  that  country,  each  missionary 
would  have  charge  of  a  tract  of  country  as 
large  as  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population 
out  there  are  without  the  reach  of  any 
l  rotestant  denomination  whatever,  and 
are  being  rapidly  demoralized  by  that 
state  of  things.  These  men  shape  the 
destiny  ot  the  land  they  inhabit,  and  it  is 


our  duty,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as 
patriots,  to  carry  to  them  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  that  .they  may  be  guided  aright. 
In  New  Mexico,  a  Roman  Catholic  Ter¬ 
ritory,  only  one  man  in  thirty  can  read 
the  ballot  he  deposits  in  the  ballot-box. 
The  only  hope  of  the  patriot  for  that  land 
is  in  giving  to  them,  the  gospel  of  Christ 
while  they  are  in  what  may  be  called  the 
1  early  forming  stage. 

The  work  of  home  missions  is  one  es¬ 
pecially  in  which  parents  should  aid  in 
giving  the  gospel  to  their  children.  When 
you  give  you'r  children  to  God  it  means  far 
more  than  that  you  teach  them  the  cat¬ 
echism  and  buiid  churches  here  for  theny 


It  means  that  you  follow  them  with  church 
privileges  after  they  leave  home  and  go 
out  to  carve  their  fortunes.  I  meet  these 
children  every  week  in  the  Far  West,  and 
I  see  the  influence  of  the  absence  of  church 
privileges. 

Just  before  I  left  Denver  a  clergyman 
was  sent  tor  to  see  in  prison  the  son  of  a 
prominent  Presbyterian  in  the  East.  Your 
sons  are  becoming  demoralized  because 
we  can  not  reach  them  with  the  gospel.  In 
some  places  in  that  land  you  may  find 
cemeteries,  each  of  which  has  from  25  to 
30  graves,  not  one  of  the  occupants  of 
which  died  a  natural  death.  Every  week 
I  receive  letters  from  mothers  in  the  East, 
inquiring  if  1  can  not  send  a  missionary 
where,  their  sons  are.  The  missionary 
work  is  Especially  woman’s  work. 

The  Board  is  now  $75,000  in  debt.  They 
can  not  pay  their  missionaries,  and  the 
missionaries  become  involved  in  debt. 
Rut  tbg  burden  does  not  fa  1  to  much  upon 
the  missionary  as  it  does  upon  his  wife, 
for  she  is  the  one  who  economizes  and 
clothes  the  family.  Her  husband  and  her 
children  must  be  clad,  and  if  any  one  suf¬ 
fers. for  want  of  clothing,  it  is  that  patient, 
Christian  wjman,  the  missionary’s  wife. 

J  Now,  is  it  not  woman’s  work  to  re- 
;  plenish  the  treasury  of  the  board  ? 

England  and  Germany  will  assist  you 
in  the  missionary  work  in  the  foreign 
lands,  but  if  .this  land  is  to  be  saved,  it 
must  he  save<j.  by  your  own  work.  Let  me 
,  beseech  you  to  pray  to  God  day  by  day 
i, ‘  you  mayihave  a  full  sense  of  the  iin- 
p ■  portauce  of  this  work;  that  you  may  be 
.  led  to, pray  iqr  the  success  of  the  home 
missfflhary  ’ntork,  to  save  this  land  for 
|*5 Jesus  and  HiJ  Church. 

■  DR.  KENDALL. 


|  Speaking  of  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
jtha.t  is  flowing  to  this  country — 100,000 
:  Chinese  already  here,  and  Scandinavians:  * 
and  Germans  coming  by  the  thousands  bii; 
nually — he  said  that  we  should  thabk'Gdd 
for  sending  them  to  us.  It  was  better 
than  that  we  should  go  to  them,  because 
they  can  be  so  much  more  effectually 
!  reached  after  being  separated  from  their 
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old  customs.  He  eulogized  the  work  of 
the  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society,  anc 
urged  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  plant 
churches  all  over  our  Western  country. 

He  said  the  necessity  of  Home  Missions 
arises  1.  From  the  rapid  development  of 
the  country,  for  ten  years  previous  to 
the  war  but  a  thousand  miles  of  railway 
was  laid  in  a  year;  but  last  year  7,300 
miles  were  built.  Most  of  these  have  been 
laid  in  territory  hitherto  unsettled,  or 
sparsely  settled.^  All  along  all  these  lines 
a  great  tide  of  immigration  is  steadily 
□  owing,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  church 
planted  once  in  ten  miles  and  missiona¬ 
ries  sent  to  supply  them.  But  there  are 
also  fertile  districts  lying  ten,  fifteen  or 
tw  enty-five  miles  away  from  these  railway 
lines  that  equally  need  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Besides  there  are  mining 
towns,  to  none  of  which  the  rail  has  yet 
extended,  which  have  the  same  need.  The 
annual  supply  of  missionaries  for  these 
fields,  therefore,  must  be  counted  by  hum 
dreds. 

-•  there  is  a  steady  depletion  of  many 
feeble  churches  in  States  farther  east 
Many  a  missionary  church  in  Ohio,  Mich- 
;  J£an,  isconsin,  Illinois  or  Indiana,  would 
already  have  reached  self-support  but  for 
the  fact  that  many  an  elder  and  many  a 
family,  to  better  their  condition,  have  sold 
their  farms  at  the  east  and  gone  to  buy 
larger  ones  at  the  west.  The  churches 
l  thus  depleted  and  kept  weak  still  need 
help,  and  the  new  organizations  at  the 
VV  eat  must  have  help  or  perish. 

I  he  great  railroad  corporations  are  now 
reaching  out  after  the  commerce  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  more  distant 
Territories.  It  is  claimed  that  a  great 
diamond  field  has  been  discovered,  and  it 
is  certain  that  vast  coal  fields  have  been 
discovered,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
now  numerous  and  rich  are  awaiting  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  productiveness  of  California  and 
Oregon  has  already  been  established;  but 
wm^  irrigation  by  mountain  streams  and 
tmesian  wells  vast  areas  that  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  great  American  desert 
will  yet  yield  large  returns  from  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  higher  and  more  rugged  sides 
of  the  mountains  afford  pasture  grounds 
equal  in  extent  to  the  great  plains  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  rlhe  whole  of  that  vast  West- 
country,  embracing  one-half  of  the 
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whole  public  domain,  is  being  rapidly  laid 
open  lor  settlement  and  cultivation.  Texas 
itself,  that  lies  on  our  southern  border,  is 
just  now  being  penetrated  and  crossed  by 
railroads.  I  te>-. climate  is  delightful,  its 
soil  rich  artd-ideep,  apd  it  is  as  capable  of 
inse  &  population  as  franc®, 
s  30,000,000  of  people,  -ancE 
irge  enough  to  take  inithe 
.  j-ce)  and  then  have  territory 
|i  enough  left  flo  make  five  such  States  as 
,  Massachusetts'  and  have  a  considerable 


j  border  round  the  edge  remaining. 

!  ^  .Recent  Successes  of  Home  Missions. — 

Y\  hen  the  reunion  took  place  we  had  no 
Presbytery  in  Nebraska.  Now  we  have 
two  Presbyteries  there,  and  probably  next 
year  there  will  be  a  third,  and  then  the 
Synod  of  Nebraska  will  be  formed.  At 
the  time  of  reunion  there  was  but  one 
church  on  the  railroad  from  Omaha  to 
Sacramento,  a_  distance  of  1,800  miles, 
now  we  have  nine  churches  between  Oma¬ 
ha  and  Salt  Lake  City,  less  than  two-iliiids 
of  the  whole  distance.  At  that  time  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado  was  formed  with 
but  five  or  six  churches.  There  was  no 
church  in  Montana,  or  Utah,  or  Idaho,  or 


Wyoming,  and  but  one  in  New  Mexico. 


sustainieg-as 
But  l?*ance’ 
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Now  the  Presbytery  has  grown  to  a  Syn¬ 
od,  having  thirty-five  churches,  fifteen  es¬ 
tablished  since  January  last,  and  nine 
missionaries  been  sent  into  its  bounds, 
and  nine  church  edifices  built  during  the 
same  time.  During  that  time  we  have  ap¬ 
pointed  three  men  for  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  one  for  Idaho,  added  one  for  Utah, 
another  for  Wyoming  and  one  for  Ne¬ 
vada. 

The  Reed  of  More  Missionaries. — But  the 
supply  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  the 
demand,  Kansas  is  crying  for  twenty-five 
moie  men;  West  Missouri  for  an  equal  or 
greater  number;  Nebraska  has  thought 
herself  overlooked  or  neglected,  so  few 
men  were  we  able  to  send  there;  Minne¬ 
sota  is  calling  for  thirteen  ;  Wisconsin  is 
undergoing  unusual  development  this 
year,  and  most  urgently  appeals  to  us  to 
send  at  least  ten  additional  men  at  once  ; 
Northern  Michigan  is  rapidly  opening  for 
settlement.  Rival  railway  kings  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  outdo  each  othtfr  in  a  race  for  the 
Straits  of  Mapkinaw ;  other  roads  also  are 
, iu  process  of  construction,  and  that  whole 
portion  of  the  State  is  opening  to  settle¬ 
ment.  fiiit  we  also  want  more  men  in 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Texas,  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Dakota. 

The  Present  Debt  of  the  Board  —  But ;- 
how  can  we  send  moie  men  into  the  field  l 
while  we  are  $/ 5,000  in  debt  ?  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Board  are  carrying  IS^OOO —  ■ 
our  Banker  allows  the  Treasury 
draw  $is  account -$1 8*, 000.  Th-*t.<*y, ,,j ir,; 
have  been  forwarded  fo  the  missHfnjTritfs  • ' 
but  vv  As  Oil  owe  the  missionaries  $25,00o’t 
Our  receipts  *bus  iartfor  this  year  are  but! 
$5,000  or  $0,00(11x10^^)1^11  they  were  last i 
year;  but  tRe" Henir£j[^seml:.ly  recom-' 
mended  iplOU^JQSg  1  * 

last. 

flow,  then,'^ilT^is  money  be  raised \ 
there  is  no  fec^.orinoney  in  the  church-: 

J  believo  Chowan  people  are), 
*a^re  ready  forgive. to  the  cause  of, 
an  we  ttiirikT  \.I  think  many  per- 
,  all  seriousness  and  sincerity, 
“How  much  ouuJd  /  to  give  f  What  is  my 
1/0  share  ofihe'burden 
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WANTED  !  —  ^  MERR  Y 
CHRISTMAS. 


To  all  of  Christ’s  friends  we  write  our 
letter,  and  pray  that  as  you  recount  the 
blessings  of  the  year  and  prepare  for  the 
merry  Christmas  time  in  your  pleasant 
eastern  homes,  you  will  remember  the 
poor  mission  churches  of  Colorado,  and 
help  them  by  your  good  wishes  and  your 
prayers.  And  as  you  gather  your  gifts 
fof  dear  friends  and  loved  ones,  please 
prepare  one  for  us  also.  We  have  read  in 
The  Interior  of  the  prosperity  of  many 
churches,  and  how  your  numbers  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year. 
Surely  God  has  been  with  his  people  and 
blessed  them  abundantly.  Can  you  not, 
therefore,  after  having  received  the  better 
blessings  of  the  Spirit,  minister  unto 
Christ’s  cause  in  temporal  things  ? 

We  wish  to  build  a  mission  chapel  near 
Arvada,  a  station  on  the  Colorado  Central 
railroad,  about  half  way  between  Denver 
and  Golden.  It  is  purely  a  missionary 


You  can  place  ‘itwmong  the  many  beauti-  ( 

ful,  costly  things  on  your  Christmas  tree,  j 
as  a  gift  from  you  or  your  church,  to  | 
“  Bethany  Chapel,”  Colorado,  and  after¬ 
wards  send  it  to  MaryL.  Cort,  care  Rev. 
W.  Y.  Brown,  or  care  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Superintendent  Presbyterian 
Missions,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Denver ,  Colorado ,  Dec.  6,  1872. 
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undertaking,  but  we  are  confident  of  sue. 
cess,  as  there  are  several  members  of  the  1  fY 
Presbyterian  church  living  in  the  vicinity,  ^ 
besides  many  families  that  would  attend 


our  services,  if  we  had  a  church  building. 
We  have  claimed  and  occupied  the  ground 
for  nearly  six  years,  and  few  that  we  may 
still  hold  it,  we  must  build  a  church. 
While  the  country  was  wild  and  new,  our 
meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house 
but  that  is  now  too  small  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community.  Rev.  "W".  Y.  Brown, 
of  Denver,  has  been  preaching  there  oc¬ 
casionally  for  over  a  year.  The  people  are 
earnest  and  attentive,  and  now  seems  to  be 
the  best  time  to  build. 

a  |We  are  sure  of  some  help  from  the  set¬ 
tlers,  as  God  has  blessed  Colorado  with 
|  a  good  crop  this  year  ;  but  the  plan  Of  .our 
chppel  will  require  an  outlay  of  $3,<)00. 
Ihis  is  more  than  can  be  raised  on  the 
field.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  help  us 
nia?ke  up  the-  amount  by  sending  us  a 
Christmas  gift  of  $10  or  $20  ?  If  you  will 
help  us,  please  prepare  your  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Christmas,  so  that,  like  the  first 
Christmas  gifts  which  the  wise  men 
brought  to  Christ,  yours  may  come  from 
the  East  to  bless  us  in  our  western  homes. 
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ipA  festival  for  the  benefit  of  Beth¬ 
any  Chapel,  Arvada,  will  beheld  at 
the  residence  of  Simon  Cort,  Clear 
Creek,  on  Friday  night,  May  16th. 
All  are  invited.  Those  desiring  to  at¬ 
tend  will  please  meet  at  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  1 7th  street,  at  seven 
o’clock  sharp,  where  conveyance  will 
be  in  readiness  to  carry  them  to  and 
from  Clear  Creek,  for  $1.00  a  couple, or 
50  cts.  apiece,  for  the  round  trip.  Sup¬ 
per,  75  cts. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado  Springs. — The  Presbyterian* 
church  of  Colorado  Springs  was  dedicated 
on  Sabbath,  Jan.  12.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie,  and  the 
dedicatory  prayer  was  made  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Gage.  The  total  cost  of  the  house 
was  $3,950.  The  house  is  well  furnished, 
with  an  organ,  chandeliers  and  bell.  It 
affords  sittings  for  two  hundred  and  fifty* 
persons.  The  church  sustains  a  weekly- 
prayer  meeting  of  more  than  usual  warmth  - 
a  “  Ladies’  Sewing  Society a  well  prac¬ 
ticed  choir,  and  a  thoroughly  organized 
Sabbath-school,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stewart,  of  Wisconsin.  Tho 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  society  is  great. 
A  debt  of  live  hundred  dollars  on  the  house 
was  assumed  personally  by  the  trustees. 
There  seems  now  to  be  an  unusually  good 
future  in  store  for  us.  Good  audiences  are 
present  every  Sabbath,  and  on  dedication- 
day  the  house  was  crowded,  at  all  the  ser¬ 
vices,  beyond  its  seating  capacity.  To  the 
many  who  expect  to  locate  in  or.  visit  this 
famous  watering  place,  we  are  now  ready 
to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  home.  H.  B.  G. 

ICAxlt* 


Rev.  A.  R.  Bay. — This  brother  lias  re- 
et&yufkjpid  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Presbyterian  ijphurck  of  Brodhead,  Wis- 
consinsin. 

Mr.  Bay  is  one-  of  the  pioneers  of  Rocky 
K  ‘  ‘  ~  ~  to  | 


lie  life,  made  some  enemies.  He  a’s  >  made 
some  very  warm  friends  who  will  follow 
him  and  his  family  to  their  former  field  of 
labor  with  fervent  prayer. — liocloj  Mountain 
Presbyterian. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Bay  in  this 
county,  among  whom  lie  has  so  long  resi¬ 
ded,  will  learn  of  his  intended  departure 
with  regret.  Billing  his  residence  in  Col¬ 
orado  Mr.  Bay  has  labored  earnestly  and 
faithfully  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
so  endeared  had  he  become  in  the  hearts  of 
the  old-settlers,  that  they  seemed  to  look 
.upon  him  as  belonging  to  them,  and  as  being 
the  special  property  of  the  Territory.  As 
to  liis  enemies,  which  the  Presbyterian 
speaks  about,  they  must  be  few  and  far  be. 
tween,  and  are  doubtless  composed  of  a 
class  of  people  who  were  envious  and  jeal¬ 
ous  of  bis  popularity,  and  the  firm  hold  of 
friendship  and  respect  lie  had  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  coming  trip  of  Mr.  Bay  to  his 
future  home  will  be  a  little  more  pleasant 
than  was  his  trip  to  the  States  in  the  spring 
of  '65,  when  every  man  went  as  a  walking 
arsenal  to  protect  himself  and  the  train  from 
the  infernal  red  skins.  Then  the  Platte 
was  lined  with  Colorado  boys,  down  to 
Julesburg,  and  trains  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  Denver  without  the  full  complement  of 
forty  wagons  and  two  hundred  men.  Mr. 
B.  was  as  earnest,  in  those  days,  in  fighting 
Indians,  as  lie  always  has  been  in  fighting 
the  devil,  as  we  recollect  very  distinctly  of 
furnishing  him  with  many  rounds  of  amuni- 
tion  for  his  carbine,  with  which  to  fight  his 
way  to  the  States,  as  he  passed  our  camp 
down  the  Platte  that  Spring.  Mr.  Bay 
carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  Boulder 
county,,  while  Th*e  Press  earnestly  hopes 
that  his  absence  will  not  be  for  always,  and  [ 
that  lie  may  soon  return  and  make  his  per-  | 
manent  home  with  the  people  among  whom 
lie  has  so  long  and  faithfully  labored. 


Mountain  Presbyterianism,  b.cmg,  next  to  {<■ 
Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton, -*hg.  ybgesj.  ANp  the 
ground,  of  any  member  of  ‘mi- Synbd  of 
Colorado.  More  than  ten  years  .agbH’bcom- 
’  pany  with  bis  noble  wife,  lie  bnt'e'd  the  |f« 

'  dangers  of  the  plains  and  the  why  Indian,  J 
to  plant  the  standard  of  the  jri  the.-.e  , 
far  off  regions.;  Tlicy-’(&udur^hyiMsliips  ' 
and  privations  beyond  the  pmvef  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  express.  They  toiled  early  and 
late;  laboring  and  praying  as  only  they, 
who  have  a  great  work  to  do,  can  But 
those  years  of  toil  and  privation  have  borne 
abundant  fruit.  The  two  feeble  churches 
have  grown  into  four  Presbyteries  and  a 
by nod.  , 

Earnest  and  unflinching  in  his  advocacy  f 
of  the  truth,  M>\  Bay,  like  all  others' inprtb-  1 


DEATfi  OF  A  MINISTER. 

A  correspondent  at  Marion,  Iowa, 
sends  us  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Rev.  Ellis*  W.  Lamb,  at  the  residence  ; 
of  hia  unclej  lion.  Imaac  Cook,  in  that  j 
vicinity,  on  jthe  27  th-  of  April. 

Mr.  Lame|  was  born  in  V lrginia,  March 
lltb,  1845,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
earlj  age,  but  was  kindly  and  faithfully 
reared  and  educated  by  the  relatives  in 
whose  home  he  breathed  his  last.  En- 


listing  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  Second 
Iowa  Cavalry,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  he  continued  in  the  service  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  Resuming  his  studies, 
he  graduated  at  the  Iowa  State  Law 
School  in  June,  1868,  with  the  first  honor 
of  his  class.  Becoming  a  subject  of  God’s 
converting  grace,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
doty  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministry ;  spent  three  years 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  ;  and 
was  licensed,  and  ordained  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  June  15th,  1872.  The  church 
of  ScrantOD,  Pa.,  had  arranged  to  send 
him,  at  their  own  expense,  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
raving  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hodge  as  one  eminently  qualified  for 
-hat  service.  But  a  cold  caught  whilst 
conducting  a  protracted  service  during 
his  Seminary  course,  brought  on  a  cough 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
Notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition,  he 
preached  and  labored  earnestly  at  Salt 
Lake  City  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver, 
until  an  attack  of  pleuro- pneumonia,  in 
December  last,  so  prostrated  him  that  a 
few  weeks  of  suffering  were  all  that  re¬ 
mained  for  him  in  which  to  testify  to  the 
preciousness  and  faithfulness  of  the 


pleasure  and  profit.  This  statement 
j  doef9  re1ate  alone  to  that  which  per¬ 
tains  to  our  Church  and  the  peculiar 
privileges  which  it  affords,  but  also  to 
the  several  churches  of  Topeka.  The 
substantial  growth  of  this  Presbyterian 
Church  since  the  pastorate  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  Rev.  F.  S.  McCabe,  D.  D., 
has  had  but  few  parallels  in  this  or  in 
any  locality.  When  he  came  here  in 
January,  1869,  the  membership  was 
but  twenty-five,  while  the  number  now 
shown  by  the  church  rolls  is  three 
hundred  and  ten.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  this  number  were  added  in 
1872.  This  church,  as  well  as  the 
others  here,  received  considerable  ac¬ 
cessions  during  and  after  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Hammond,  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and,  although  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  has  passed  since  he  left  here,  it 
is  a  common  expression  among  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  in¬ 
cidents  that  the  work  which  was  then 
begun  is  still  going  forward,  but  in  a 
way  so  quiet  that  it  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  its  results. 

We  were  at  first  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  on  learning  that  the  pulpit  was 
not  to  be  supplied  by  the  pastor.  We, 
however,  were  gratified  to  learn  that 


*■  .  —  ~  — -  *  o — w  icdiu  mat 

Saviour  whom  he  served.  His  ministry  j the  Place  was  to  be  supplied  by  Rev. 
was  brief,  butefibient;  and  the  fragrance  Sheldon  Jackson,  our  missionary  sec- 
of  his  memory  will  long  remain.  He  retary  in  Colorado.  His  discourse’ 
was  a  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  was  chiefly  an  urgent  presentation  of  i 


Brooks,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Va. 


FROM  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  June  24, 1873. 


I 


Editors  Herald  and  Presbyter  flgl _ _ _ ^  v^nurcn 

Having  several  times  during  the  past  y  in  this  its  peculiar  opportunity  for  en- 

....  RoS  Swi  ntmnrtnnifTT  nf  W  Raeim?'  in  the  wnrl ■'  X#  .1 


the  duty  and  the  precious  privilege  of  P 
the  Church  to  “begin  to  posse^jS.”  the 
ijew  places  upon  our  Western  frontier. 
The  good  sense  and  the  .sound  reasons 
which  he  offered  for  prompt  and  gen- 
erous  action  on  the  part  of  our  Church 

l  n  tnia  rv/\  a**  1 ! .  u  • _i.i  •  .  ^ 


°  ^  ^  \ - iur  en- 

four  years  had  the  opportunity  of  |  in  the  work  of. folding  the  i 

spending  a  quiet  Sabbath  at  thjs  place,  fi  g Pe0PJe’ these  new 


lending  a  quiet  oabDatnat  tms  place,  ■  ”  i,:  mese  nev 

i  -  Ume 

to  an  increasing  desire  to  repeat  the  I - 1  ’  '* 

indulgence  as  the  incidents  of  travel  J 
have  rendered  it  convenient  to  do  so.' 


There  are  but  few  places  where  the  day 
will  be  likely  to  be  spent  with  more 


may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Jackson  came  here  at  this 
time  in  orderao  meet  and  conduct  to 
his  new  field  of  labor  in  Colorado  Rev. 
h.  F.  Robb,  a  recent  graduate  of  Au 


#•- 


. 


I- 


if. 


3 


burn  Seminary,  who  with  his  wife  were 
on  their  way  to  Los  Anamis,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  that  Territory. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  following 
up  these  new  settlements,  the  rapidity 
of  their  formation  and  the  present  con¬ 
venience  in  reaching  them,  as  compared 
with  four  years  ago,  will  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  within  the  pe¬ 
riod  last  mentioned  there  was  no  rail¬ 
road  extending  beyond  this  place  in 
that  direction,  while  at  this  time  the 
cars  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  road  run  to  Savgent,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  just  across  the  line  between  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Colorado,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles  from  Topeka.  And  while 
a  journey  by  other  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  for  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
miles  would  have  been  required,  the 
distance  by  such  methods  of  convey- 
ence  has  been  reduced  to  sixty  miles, 
and  it  is  expected  this  distance  will  be 
provided  with  a  railroad  within  the 
present  year.  C.  B.  0. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  27,  1873 


A  merry  party  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  go  out  on  a  fishing  excurz  to¬ 
day.  _ _ _ _ 

Notice  to  Patrons. 

Bills  for  advertising  and  job  work 
due  this  office  will  be  made  and  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
Tuesday  next  Will  be  July  1st. 

(’HAS.  W.  BOWMAN. 


Religious  Notices. 

— Rev.  E.  F.  Robb,  Presbyterian 
minister,  will  preach  at  the  n< 
school  house  Sunday  at  10:30  a. 

— Rev.  Mr.  La  Tourette,  chaplain 
of  Fort  Lyon,  will  bold  services  at; 
the  school  house  Sunday  evening,  kai 

— Bible  School  at  3  P.  M.  All  ar 
invited,.,  _ 


- — Siieldon  Jackson,  editor  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian,  of  .Denver, 
arrived  in  town  yesterday.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Robb, 
which  latter  named  gentleman  is 
desirous  of  locating  in  Las  Animas. 


We  extend  him  a  cordial  welcome  on 
behalf  of  our  people. 

Church  Organization. 

On  Sabbath  morning  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  four  members  was  organized, 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
nent  church  in  this  place.  It  was 
effected  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  Rev.  E.  F.  Robb,  in  the  name  of 
the  Presbytei-ian  Church. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  review 
of  the  geographical  position  of  Las 
Animas,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a 
good  country  rapidly  becoming 
populous  and  wealthy,  and  also  its 
position  as  a  probable  base  of  supply 
for  the  southern  trade,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  theln,  as  it  bad  to  oth¬ 
ers,  that  Las  Animas  may  hope  soon 
to  be  the  principal  point  in  southern 
Colorado;  and  perhaps  very  soon  to 
be  the  second  city  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Robb  hopes  to  make  a  homo 
in  Las  Animas,  and  will  be  glad  to 
meet  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  citizens,  and  to  welcome  into  the 
congregation  any  who  may  desire  to 
make  it  their  church  home,  either 
permanently  or  until  their  own  de¬ 
nomination  may  establish  regular 
services  in  the  place. 

The  interests  of  the  church  and 
community  are  identical;  what  is 
for  the  real  good  of  one,  must  bene¬ 
fit  the  other.  Every  one  who  has 
the  permanent  properity  of  the  place 
at  heart,  will  be  glad  to  see  religious 
and  educational  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  and  prospered.  So  far  as  it 
is  possible,  therefore,  let  us  all  heart¬ 
ily  co-operate  in  every  effort  looking 
toward  the  moral  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  our  community. 

A  . 

*)  *  ""  y’’  % 
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LETTER  FROM  COLORADO. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.] 

broken.  “  Cheyenne,”  shouts  the  brake- 
man,  “  passengers  for  Denver  change  cars, 
thirty-five  minutes  for  dinner.”  We  dine  at 
our  leisure,  speak  the  hasty  farewell  with 
friends  we  may  never  meet  again,  turn  aside 
from  the  great  iron  road  to  the  Pacific,  for 
the  present,  and  just  as  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  snow  clad  mountains,  leaving  a 
gorgeous  crown  on  their  summits,  we  enter 
Deliver,  receive  warm  greetings  from  the 
friends  of  “auld  lang  syne,”  and  feel  quite  at 
home,  though  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  manse  which  holds  some  of  our 
most  valued  treasures,  near  the  banks  of  the 
great  Father  of  Waters.  Itasca. 

- - 

Messrs.  Editors — Just  a  fortnight  has  pass- 
cl  since  we  came  to  the  “  Queen  City”  of 
Colorado,  more  generally  known  by  a  less  pre¬ 
tentious  name — Denver.  Many  tourists  pass 
this  way,  and  others  prolong  their  stay  in  this 
pleasant  and  healthful  locality,  as  we  are 
likely  to  do.  The  number  of  visitors  is  said 
to  be  smaller  than  in  some  previous  years. 
Europe  and  the  Great  Exposition  are  attract¬ 
ing  thousands.  Ocean  steamers  were  never 
so  crowded.  Still  there  is  here  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  from  many  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  an  occasional  visitor  from  the  warmer 
South.  Most  of  the  travel  comes  by  way  of 
the  Chicago  Quincy  and  Burlington  Railroad, 
and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Rail¬ 
road  to  Omaha.  At  Omaha,  those  who  wish 
to  visit  the  capitol  of-  Nebraska,  and  see  the 
best  portion  of  that  growing  State,  take  the  ' 
l'  Burlington  and  Missouri  Rivet  Railroad  in 
Nebraska”  to  Kearney  Junction,  connecting » 
these  with  the  t'raihs  on  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  whilst  others  come  from  Omaha  by  the 
latter  without  change  of  cars,  to  Cheyenne, 
from  which  point  a  ride  of  five  hours  on  the 
Denver  Pacific  Railroad  brings  them  to  this 
city. 

Denver  is  situated  on  the  western  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  great  plain,  and  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Most  of 
the  buildings  arc  of  brick,  and  the  city  has  a 
substantial  appearance.  The  business  streets 
present  a  somewhat  imposing  appearance 
and  many  of  the  private  residences  are  quite 
pretentious.  The  long  Streets  are  lined  with 


trees  recently  planted,  and  irrigated  by  water 
brought  from  the  Platte.  Just  now  the  irri¬ 
gating  ditches  are  dry,  and  much  complaint 
is  justly  made  against  the  “company”  hav¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  charge.  This  whole  region 
depends  largely  on  irrigation,  and  there  is  at 
present  much  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  reaching  a  want  which  is  so  widely  felt. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  met.  The  Platte 
river  and  its  tributaries  will  yet  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  productiveness 
of  this  country,  sending  their  supply  of  water 
along  artificial  channels,  and  innumerable 
ditches,  all  over  those  wide  plains.  Then  the 
buffalo  and  antelope  will  have  to  emigrate  to 
regions  further  west,  and  this  territory  will 
be  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population.  This 
irrigation  will  of  course  involve  much  ex¬ 
pense,  and  will  effect  the  climate  unfavora¬ 
bly.  At  the  same  time  it  will  insure  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  effects  of  droughts  where  irri¬ 
gation  is  not  employed,  and  Colorado  will 
still  remain  one  of  the  healthiest  portions  of 
our.  country. 

TIIE  CLIMATE. 


Much  has  been  written  concerning  it.  One 
of  the  marked  features  is  its  dryness,  which 
makes  it  favorable  for  persons  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  disease.  Consumption  may  be 
much  relieved  or  arrested  in  its  early  stages, 
but  when  far  advanced  is  rapidly  developed 
by  this  climate.  Asthmatics  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  relieved  by  a  sojourn  in  Colorado, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  a  permanent  residence 
would  result  in  a  permanent  cure.  The  first 
statement  is  unquestionably  true.  The  wit. 
nesses  are  numerous.  But  the  second  has 
yet  to  be  established.  We  are  skeptical  on  the 
subject.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  climate 
is  a  specific  for  that  troublesome  disease, 
though  for  several  years  it  piay, secure  almost 
ptiou  from  severe  paroxysms,  and 
many  come  from  the  East  to  this 
Territory,  or  go  to  Minnesota,  which  is  equally 
favorable. 

The  climate  is  mild.  In  winter  tlH  mer- 
arv  seldom  falls  as  low  as  zero;  at  rare  in- 
[jrvals  below  it,  whilst  most  of  the  days  are 
|mny  and.  temperate.  There  is,. but  little, 
’Snow,  and  wheel  conveyances  run  all  the 
jjwi  liter.  The  spring  months  are  more  un¬ 
pleasant,  usually  stormy,  and  summer  is  as 
long  deferred  as  in  much  higher  latitudes. 
This  information  we  have  received  from  per¬ 
sons  who  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 
Excessive  heat  is  rare  in  the  summer.  In 


iver  it  is  much  warmer  than  in  the  more 
elevated  districts,  but  the  heat  is  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  breeze  which  comes  from  the 
mountains. 

It  maybe  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  the  altitudes  of  some  of  the 
more  important  points  in  the  Territory. 
Denver  is  5,317  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
Greeley,  4,779  feet;  Golden  City,  6,226 
feet ;  Georgetown,  8,452  feet;  Colorado  City, 
6,342  feet.  ^Pike’s  Peak  and  Gray’s  Peak, 
both  of  which  are  in  sight,  and  apparently 
near,  are  over  14,000  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  snow.  The  view  of  these  long 
mountain  ranges,  one  rising  beyond  another, 
the  more  remote  robed  in  the  garb  of  winter, 
is  exceedingly  impressive,  suggesting  the 
bills  of  Savoy,  and  the  snow-clad  Alps  as 
seen  from  Geneva,  or  the  villas  skirting  the 
beautiful  Lake  Leman.  The  sunsets,  as  seen 
from  Denver,  are  truly  magnificent.  The 
deep  shadow  on  the  foot  hills,  the  soft  light 
resting  on  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  the 
gorgeous  clouds  changing  their  colors  and 
outlines  with  the  rapidity  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
the  twilight  gradually  fading,  and  succeeded 
by  the  brilliant  shining  of  the  stars,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  impress  even  the  most  thoughtless 
beholder.  Not  even  a  Rubens  or  Titian 
could  transfer  to  the  canvas  the  marvellous 
production  of  the  Divihe  Artist, 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  COLORADO. 

Nearly  all  the  evangelical  Churches  have 
entered  the  Territory.  Presbyterianism  has 
gone  to  the  front,  and  we  find  a  church  of 
our  order  at  many  important  points. 
Along  the  railways  and  stage  routes  .am 


the  mining  districts,  a^,.  in,^ 
settlements^  we  have  o rgawSM'^ch'u rch e s, 
or  have  taken  the  initiative  in  evangelistic 
work.  For  all  this  wm  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  earnest  and  self- AofciUfik  l-ti: hors  .  of; the 
“Rev.  Sheldon 

of  Missions  for  Colorado,  New  Mexico, ’Mon* 
tana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah!  A  Zaocheus  i 
stature,  he  ascends  the  mountains  and  ove> 
looks  the  land.  We  have  known  him  : 
travel  for  forty- eight  hours  in  a  stage  coach, 
retailing  his  destination  in  the  moi’hi&gjX 
preaching  three  times  on  the  day  of  his  ar¬ 
rival,  arranging  for  the  settlement  of  a4pas- 
tor,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  temporary 
manse,  which  was  completed  ands-occupicd 
by  a  young  minister  and  his  wife  before  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  a  few  days  later,  perhaps 


in  Utah  or  Montana,  printed  placards  an¬ 
nounce  that  this  untiring  evangelist  will 
preach  in  the  hall  above  a  lager  beer  saloon, 
or  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel.  Meanwhile 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian ,  the  only 
religious  newspaper  in  Colorado,  is  published 
and  scattered  abroad,  and  scores  of  letters  to 
missionaries,  or  those  who  are  preparing  to 
labor  in  the  great  home  field,  have  been 
written.  The  Church  is  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  labors  of  such  men,  and  honors  the 
pioneers  in  the  Master’s  work  who  lay  the 
foundations  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  scat¬ 
tered  settlements  of  the  great  West. 

In  Denver  we  have  two  churches.  There 
is  much  intelligent  and  earnest  piety  in  both. 
Each  church  has  a  membership  of  about  a 
hundred.  The  pastor  of  one  is  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Wells.  He  is  much  beloved  by  his 
people.  The  growth  of  his  congregation  will 
soon  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  larger  church 
edifice.  The  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown  ministers 
to  the  other  church.  A  very  pleasant  house 
of  worship,  iu  a  desirable  part  of  the  city, 
stands  as  a  memorial  of  the  pastor’s  zeal,  and 
the  people’s  liberality.  There  are  certain 
questions  concerning  the  original  church  pro¬ 
perty  which  require  prompt  and  harmonious 
adjustment,  in  order  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  these  two  churches. 

The  Rev.  James  G.  Lowrie,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Lowrie,  preaches  to  the 
church  in  Central  City  ;  Rev.  Henry  B.  Gage 
is  located  at  Colorado  City.  The  Rev. 
David  H.  Mitchell,  brother  of  Rev.  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  of  Washington  City,  at  George- 
gut  the  Rev.  William  E.  Hamilton 
m:  Contimiftd  ill-health  has  com. 
pelled  Rev. ^y^aw^rd  Smith  to  terminate 
onn^Srmrf' \vith  the  church  at  Golden 
Cif-Jv^The  ch urc^^.^at  Fort  Collins  and 
CjjfewgQaa  are  vaetiftp  iinl  there  are  several 
its  of  considerable  interest  which 
iCGUpied  at  an  early  day. 

-tfie  ministerial  visitors  at  Denver 
liCed  Revs.  William  B.  Truax,  of 
Llliam  S.  McLaren  of  Geneva, 
^Tully  of  j^t*  X.  V.  The 
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— At  the  dedication  of  the  Presby- 
•*«$ran  church,  last  Sabbath,  there  was  a 
crowded  house,  both  morning:  and  evening;. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowrie,  of  Central,  delivered  an 
able  sermon,  and  the  pastor  was  assisted  in 
the  other  services  by  Revs.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Todd  ;  and  a  choir,  composed  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Febles,  Mr.  Jacob  Kram,  Mrs. 
Cole  and  Mrs,  Ifersey,  discoursed  some  ap¬ 
propriate  music  for  the  occasion.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  the  day,  however, 
was  the  speedy  manner  in  which  the  small 
debt  was  extinguished,  after  astatement  from 
Mr.  Stewart  in  relation  to  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  church, 
including  furnishing,  <$cc. ,  was  about  §>2,700, 
Of  this  amount,  about  $800  was  still  wanting  ; 
•foutjthe  Board  of  Missions  had  agreed  to  give 
$250  more  (besides  tile  $500  already  con¬ 
tributed)  provided  the  congregation  would 
make  up  the  balance  of  $350.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  amount  was  subscribed  by  the 
congregation.  So  that  the  first  church  in 
Evans  starts  clear  of  debt.  Besides  the 
personal  contributions,  read  out  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  we  must  mention  specially  the  very 
(liberal  contribution  of  $5Q0  from  the  friends 
of  the  Church  in  Sparta,  Illinois. 


The  Rev  William  E  Hamilton  has  just  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Pueblo  , Colorado.  By  request  of  Presbytery 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  presided,  propounded 
the  constitutional  questions  and  preached  the 
sermon  ;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bell  gave  the,  chatge 
to  the  pastor  ;  and  the  Rev.  George  S. 
to  the  people. 

It  is  but  1  ittle  over  a  year  since  the  RevrMr. 

Hamilton  received  the  call  to.-tbe  church,  then 
having  a  nominal  existence  with mem¬ 
bers.  It  now  numbers  forty.  They  were  then, 
without  a  house  of  worship  ;  thtey  now  haye-a 
hanqsome  brick  church,  worth  §7,000,  all  pauf 
for  and  free  from  debt.  Then  had  a  name': 
without  a  congregation  ;  now  they  have  a  reg¬ 
ular  attendance  of  about  two  hundred.  Sueh 
is  the  progress  of  a  year’s  labor  of  this  fait  hfu 
ful  pastot  and  missionary  of  the  cross 
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IIev.  IUd  Dodd,  formerly  of  Clinton' 
Missouri,  reports  an  ,  encouraging  coDdi- 
uon  of  things  in  his  new  field  .at  Trinidad, 
Colorado.  Several  conversions' i  • 


inquirers. 


Colorado  Springs,  July  3,  1872. 

The  next  star  on  the  national  shield  will 
be  for  Colorado.  She  is  now  stronger  and 
more  populous  than  one  or  two  of  the 
newly  admitted  States  and  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  her  future  are  infinitely  grander. 
Already  the  current  of  home  migration 
has  set  in  firmly  for  her  borders,  and  with 
this  the  best  and  most  vigorous  element  of 
settlement  secured,  her  development  is  but 
a  question  of  time. 

I  propose  to  say  a  word  on  the  social 
and  religious  field  here  opening. 

It  seems  to  me,  without  doubt,  that  the 
social  growth  of  Colorado  will  be  one  of 
the  healthiest,  most  vigorous  and  aggres¬ 
sive  in  all  the  Union.  It  remaias  for  the 
organized  religious  bodies  of  the  country 
to  say  what  shall  be  its  religious  life  and 
influence. 

The  condition  of  the  settlement  of  Col¬ 
orado  have  been  peculiar  and  the  issue 
happily  most  fortunate.  Thirteen  years 
ago,  the  territory  was  a  vast  unknown  tract, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
a  natural  barrier  of  desert  plain,  and  re¬ 
served  by  a  solernp  treaty  on  the  part  of 
our  government  for  the  perpetual  use  and 
occupation  of  the  Indian— “as  long  as  the 
waters  shall  flow  and  the  trees  groVf” 
words  of  the  deed 


Cord' was". found  by  an  accident,  jp,  the 
bed  of  the  little  stream  on  which  I%n^r 
now  stands,  and  in  a  few  months  the  most 
desperate  and  determine^  oolunin  which 
the  East  ever  sent  out  was  on  its  way  to 
occupy  and  possess  the  golden  land.  The 
history  of  that  disastrous  Expedition  is 

hut  too  well  known.  day,  op- 

Joned  trails  and  wrecks  aud  namelos 
graves  tiie  plains  bear  its  ceirihle .record. 
Tiie  Pike’s  Peak  fen 
sw^|*the  whole  cdfcftry,  bearil^  itf-ad-- 
and  flaring,  and.  wild  life  west- 
to#&.4Vpronfising  cradle  of  Col- 
igm--  survivors,  the  “  filty 

m i tops, ”.eas.it|'ey  call  them,  are  the  sub- 
stratdm  'of  Colorado  society.  This  tidal 


wave  soon  receded.  The  men  who  dared 
the  unknown  plains  and  frowning  moun¬ 
tains  came  out  in  search  of  gold  arid  found 
it  not— at  least  as  they  expected  to  find  it, 
without  labor  and  without  price.  They 
j  f()un<l-  however,  something  better,  and 
|  going  home,  told  of  it.  They  found 
a  land  of  marvelous  beauty,  a  won¬ 
drous  air,  breathing  which,  one  seemed  to 
drink  in  the  very  breath  of  life;  warm 
health-giving  suns;  rich  valleys  where  the 
grass  cured  rself  and  stood  as  hay  on  the 
ground;  fine  rolling  grass  ground  for 
mil  ions  of  cattle;  coal,  iron,  water-power 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  infinite  indus¬ 
trial  development.  This  story  was  a  £lo- , 
rious  one,  but  it  failed  to  tempt  individual  ! 
enterprise.  .  The  lesson  of  failure  and  per-  J 
sonal  suffering  had  been  too  severe. 

It  did  better,  however.  The  story  of  the  I 
baffled  gold-hunters  in  time  was  verified  by 
scientific  -exploration  and  by  the  report  of 
an  official  expedition,  and  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  capital  and  intelligence  of 
the  country.  Colorado  at  once  became  the 
field  of  a  more  fortunate  and  happier  de¬ 
velopment  than,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 

vouchsafed  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
^  ltes-  Capital,  influence  and  organiza¬ 
tion  combined  to  make  her  settlement  sys¬ 
tematic  and  rapid. 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  coun¬ 
try  before  whose  settlement  has  been  un¬ 
der  so  happy  and  promising  auspices  as 
that  of  this  territory  to-day.  Capital  has 
already  hud  firm  and  strong  the  foundations 
,  a  prosperous  social  structure.  Railroads 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  millidri! 
j  of  dollars,  and  more  are  projected 
or  in  course  of  construction.  Smeltino- 
works,  furnaces  and  ore  mills  have.,  been 
erected  by  eastern  owners  until  the’StfKl 
dls  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  places, 
ook  like  the  coal  amt 


cApenence 


uuo  luijjiuve  uii  uie 
life  they  have  left 

1  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  human 
progress  which  shows  a  greater  advance 
than  the  compari-on  between  the  old  and 
new  plan  of  emigration.  Xbe  old  emi¬ 
grant  gave  up  almost  everything— fhe  new 
one,  we  might  almost  say,  gains  almost 
everything.  Our  fathers,  when  they  sought 
a  new  home,  abandoned  country,  law,  or¬ 
der,  comfort,  education.  We  carry  with 
us  our  schools,  lyceums,  churches,  polit¬ 
ical  and  civil  organization,  and  may  even 

start  with  advantages  which  we  did  not 
possess  in  the  old  home. 

Colorado  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
modern  system  of  organized  colonization. 
The  towns  of  Gieeley,  Longmont  and 


Evans  are  familiar  to  you  in  Chicago, 


and 
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J  look  like  the  coal  and  iron  regi 
!  f.ennsjlvania  or  the  great  manufat 
districts  of  New  England.  \ 

Her  population,  too,  has  been  gZe| 

IH ’  ^  t  ie  an(l  fortuitous  sy's- 

fem  of  pioneer  settlement,  but  by 
organized  and  systematic  colonization, 
ler  people  are  not  the  drift  but  the 
p-ck  of  the  East.  They  come  not  as  soli- 
tary  adventurers  but  as  matured  commu¬ 
nities.  They  come  not  to  struggle  through 
generations  of  hardships  and  privation. 


this  settlement  of  Colorado  Springs,  fron 
which  I  write,  is  another  excellent  am 
successful  illustration.  Nine  months  ag< 
this  place  was  a  beautiful  rolling  mesa. 
which  had  never  known  the  habitation  o 
man,  and  was  to  he  had  from  the  govern 
ment  at  the  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  To 
day  it  is  an  embryonic  city  with  ever} 
condition  of  a  fortuna'e  future  whicl 
could  iire  secured  by  intelligence,  libera: 
ity  and  sagacity.  There  are  churches 
a  school-house  and  school,  a  lyceum 
a  full  municipal  organizaiion,  justice 
of  the  peace,  constables,  and  a  spc 
cial  charter,  hotels,  railroad  offices,  om 
lawyer,  three  physicians,  a  newspaper 
livery  stables,  stores,  insurance  and  rea 
^estate  offices,  and  some  six  or  ei^ht  hun 
dred  inhabitants.  No  street  is  narrowei 
than  100  feet,  in  width,  and  the  mair 
avenues  are  140.  Every  house  that  goes 
up  is  built  in  regular  order,  and  by  good 
rqj  mechani^;:^apelj.  and  in  plaee.  The 
* «ai!^|P^harter  forbids  the  sale  of 
and  secures  police  regulations 
not  be  enforced  in  many,  parts 

,r  •*  •II&0*8’  *  Can  sareIy  say  th'sft  in  the 

way  SF  social  culture,  salutary  restraints 
:  and  moral  influences  this  place  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  village  in  the  states. 

There  are  two  other  elements  which 
tend  to  make  the  social  life  of  Colorado 
more  vigorous  and  potential  for  good  or 
evil  than  that  of  the  ordinary  community, 
special  intelligence,  and  health. 

The  emigration,  as  I  have  said  before 


q^ckecLOnly  the  enterprising  and  intel¬ 
ligent  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  of  organ¬ 
ic  colonization.  The  men  who  come  out 
here  are  those  who  are  a  little  better  than 
their  neighbors  at  home,  and  who  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  worth  of  their  labor,  and  seek 
the  very  best  opportunities  for  its  employ¬ 
ment  and  use.  The  very  fact  ofbeing  here 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  evidence  of 
special  intelligence. 

Next,  the  population  of  Colorado  is  a 
specially  healthful  one.  The  brain  work 
and  hand  work  done  here  is  the  most  of 
full  health.  1  think  that  the  average  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  men  for  work  here  is  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  beyond  their  powers  in  the  East. 
You  can  easily  calculate  the  momentum 
which  this  gives  to  a  community  and  the 
moral  weight  which  in  time  it  will  add  to 
its  thinking  and  opinion.  This  is  a  plain 
physical  result  of  the  topography  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  must  be  permanent,  just  as  sure 
as  the  hills. 

Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  this  vast 
territory  is  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,'  about  as  high  as  Mt.  Washington,  ^ 
the  New  England  marvel,  and  the  average  £ 
height  is  far  greater.  At  tins  height  the 
air  is  itself  a  tonic.  Heart  and  pulse  beat 
freer  and  faster,  and  the  whole  system 
feels  the  impetus  of  the  healthy  stimulus. 

It  is  champagne  without  the  reaction. 

I  have  not  time  in  this  letter  to  go  mtok 
a  scientific  explanation  of  the  effect  of  this 
climate  on  the  body,  even  if  science  was 
agreed  on  a  theory.  It  is  not,  and  for  the 
present  we  must  accept  the  simple  fact. 
Many  hold  that  the  air  at  this  elevation  is 


pate,  whose  territorial  bounds  I  can  not 
oive  at  this  moment.  There  are  also  scat¬ 


tered  churches  of  the  Lutheran,  Congie-  / 
(rational,  and  o;her  denominations. 

The  working  ministerial  force  of  the 
territory  is  quite  respectable  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  if  well  selected  and  judici-’ 
ously  posted,  quite  sufficient  I  should  ' 
think,  for  the  present  demand.  In  the 
do.  The  Methodist  Conference  reports 
thirty,  one-third  of  whom  at  least  are  in 
this  territory.  The  presbytery  has  thirteen 
ministers  on  its  rolls.  There  are  perhaps 
twelve  in  the  other  denominations,  and  1 
think  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Mach- 
boeuf,  alone  has  more  than  that.  This 
makes  a  total  of  sixty-five  working  clergy¬ 
men.  It  is  probable  ihe  number  comes  near¬ 
er  eighty.  Colorado,  by  the  last  census,  had 
only  sixty-one  thousand  of  population 
This  would  give  one  clergyman  to  every 
one  thousand  men.  women  and  children. 
Of  course  the  spiritual  charge  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  souls  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  very 
wide  territory  is  hard  work,  but  the  field  is 
a  missionary  one,  and  1  assume  hard  work 
as  one  of  its  condi  ions. 

As  is  usual  in  new  countries  almost  the 
entire  work  of  higher  education  is  being 
pu-hed  by  the  religious  denominations'- 
•  Outside  of  common  schools,  which  are' 
v good  and  numerous,  the  academies  and 
*  :  colleges,  as  they  call  them,  are  in  the 
'  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  this  respect  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  bhowing 
jggand  energy,  and,  1  thiuk,  leads.  In  ad- 
^tho  parochial  enterprises  the  diqs 
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reports  three  or  four  collegiate  and 
Many  hold  that  the  air  at  this  elevation  is  *$ ...  theol  ical  8chool.  The  earnestness 

charged  wbh  ozone,  a  not Yuliy  known honesty  met  with  in  the  far  West  is 

wonderful  and  very  gratifying. 


ment  which  is  a  nerve  tonic  in  its  influence, 
and  there  are  peculiar  electrical  phenom 


and  there  are  peculiar  electrical  plienom-  g  however  rude  or  remote,  seems 

ena  at  times  which  would  seem  to  sup-  4^  school  district,  and  the  sys- 
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port  the  theory,  or  at  least  mat# it  pl.ausi-  ^ 
ble.  On  this  point  we  will  let  the  pro1,  j. 
fessors  wrangle  ;  ours  is  the  fact. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Colorado  j 
can  be  easily  sketched.  The  territory  is  ; 
itself  a  presbytery  forming  with  the  pres- 
1  byteries  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  a  synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
.  church.  With  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming 
it  constitutes  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant 
i  Episcopal,  and  a  conference  of  tWMetho- 
-  dist  Episcopal  church.  Denver  is  also  the 
1  diocesan  city  of  a  Roman  Catholic  episco- 


to' bo  outbf  a  school  district,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  appears  to  work  as  smoothly  and  in¬ 
telligently  as  with  us  in  the  East  with  all 
oqV  advantages.  In  the  drear  ash  mining- 
('brge.sj&nvedoped  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and 
away,  ‘off  among  ‘the  solitary  hills  out  of 
sight  or  sound  of  human  beings,  1  have 
a^ain and  again  come  upon  the  little  com¬ 
mon  school,  a  young  girl  generally  m 
,  charge,  a»d  a  good  building  provided  It 
i  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  nearly  all  the 
,  western  towns,  or  cities  as  they  delight  to 
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jdub  them,  the  school  house  is  a  bet  er 


building  than  then^erage  of  the  dwelling- 
houses. 

In  the  provision  of  both  school  and 
church  accommodation  the  territory,  as  a 
whole,  is  doing  well.  Every  town  of  a  few 
hundred  people  has  its  church  building  or 
buildings  of  some  kind  and  its  school 
house.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  wonderful  some¬ 
times  to  see  the  progress  made.  In  this 
village,  for  instance,  there  is  now  a  neab 
Methodist  church,  a  spacious  town  hall 
used  on  Sundays  for  relgious  services,  a 
Presbyterian  church  building  which  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $2,500,  and  an  Episcopalian 
one  projected  on  a  still  more  ambitious  and 
costly  scale. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge,  through  your 
columns,  a  reflection  which  considerable 
experience  and  travel  in  the  West  has  im¬ 
pressed  on  me  very  forcibly,  viz  :  The  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
of  sending  out  to  the  West— and  especially 
to  this  territory,  I  may  interpolate— their 
very  best  material.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  field  is  lost  from  the  start,  and  no 
amount  of  after- work  will  recover  it.  It  is 
a  rule  of  the  West  to  have  the  best  of  eve¬ 
rything,  and  if  they  are  not  supplied  with 
that  they  refuse  any  inferior  article.  They 
will  not  take  poor  merchandise,  poor  food, 
poor  horses  or  poor  tools,  and  most  assur¬ 
edly  they  will  not  listen  to  poor  preachiij 
It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  send  to  t 
western  mountains  very  young  men  to  cut 
their  ministerial  teeth,  or  invalids  to  regain 
their  health.  This  is  so  often  the  case 
that  I  have  heal'd  frequent  complaint  from 
the  people  themselves.  They  want  ^pither 
incipient  nor  valetudinarian  sfej t&feSfe  or 
prayers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 


smelting 


or  reduction  works,  or  the  judg¬ 
es  and  civil  officials  of  the  territory — all  of 
them  men  of  more  or  less  scientific  read¬ 
ing,  of  extensive  ability  and  generally  of 
some  personal  fame,  accustomed  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  duties  to  thirik  and  to 
command.  It  is  difficult  for  the  eastern 
mind  to  realize  that  the  average  intellect 
and  thinking  power  of  the  many  in  the 
W  est  is  superior  to  that  of  the  population  of 
eastern  states,  but  it  is  the  fact.  I  have 
seen  in  the  mines  the  Graphic ,  Darwin’s 
works,  Kenan’s  Life  of  Jesus,  and  volumes 
of  similar  character.  There  are  many 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
or  Illinois  where  the  pastor  would  never 
be  troubled  with  the  two  latter  books,  but 
none  I  expect  in  Colorado. 

Again,  the  West  accepts  nothing  from 
habit  or  tradition.  What  must  be  re¬ 
lied  on  here  is  the  man  and  not  the  office. 

N/V.  N. 


t  '■& 


COLORADO. 


Colorado  Sprlnga-itiuri-h  Organized-Rev. 
Nheldon  Jacason— Cien.  O.  O.  Howard— 
Etc. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Those  who  walk¬ 
ed  over  this  beautiful  town  site  a  year 
ago  would  have  seen  not  a  single  house 


nor  the  sign  of  man’s  presence  \  noth,- 
ing  but  an  old  graveyard;  where 


lay  ttie  bodies  of  adventurouS’.^gol^ 
hunters  of  ’59  and  ’GO.  Now  is-ijlfeoip- 
'Q  motion.  The  shrill  whistle  or  ’fch£  En¬ 
gine- has  penetrated  the  mountain  canons 
around  PikeVPeak,  not  only  idling  hi 
life  and  thought  outside,  but  bringing 
ouuulu  ue  uorne  in  mind  that  as  a  f  «**#*•’  3#fe  hard  for  those  far  east, to 
rule  a  Rocky  Mountain  congregation  of  think  of  iis  d^h  the  border  .  as  farther 
[WO  hundred  person^;  most  likelv  embod-  i  I  alonaani  civilization  than 


two  hundred  persoifefmost  likely  embod 
‘ies  more  intelligence  and  thin  king  than  an 
ordinary  eastern  congregation  of  #  thou^  •. 
sand.  There  is  great  danger,  if  he  be  n& 
a  picked  man,  that  the  clergyman  fall  be¬ 
hind  a  considerable  portion  of  his  charge 
in  mental  calibre  and  culture,  and  when 
that  comes  to  pass  his  occupation  is  gone,  1 
for  that  portion  will  have  the  influence  and 
control  the  opinion  of  the  community. 

In  all  these  places  out  here  the  leadir.g 
men  of  the  village  or  settlement  are  the 
subordinate  railroad  officers,  the  superin¬ 


tendents  of  mines,  the  engineers  of  great 


^along^  civilization  than  their  fathers 
Jj  ®  years  agone.’  •  It  has  been  well 
said  that  a  Colorado  pastor,  who  has 
an  audience  of'stwo  hundred,  peaches 
to  more  talen't  'than  one  in  the  States 
with  an  audience  of  a  thousand!  a| 
hi  other,  fresh  from  Princetofi,  asked  a 
pastor-  here  what  kind  of  sermons  he 
should  preach,  and  received  the  reply 
“Give  them  the  best  you  have.  Col¬ 
orado  people  are  mainly  from  Eastern 
cities,  And  are  used  to  good  preaching” 


A 


The  power  the  Presbyterian  Church 
possesses  of  furnishing  good  preachers 
is  making  our  Church  a  popular  one  in 
the  Territories.  It  is  the  man  more 
than  the  denomination  that  wins. 

Our  indomitable  missionary,  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  hunting  up  the  scattered  member¬ 
ship  of  our  Church,  organizing  them 
into  churches,  furnishing  supplies  and 
all  possible  aid.  For  eight  months 
there  has  been  regular  preaching  at 
this  place,  and  the  church,  though  un¬ 
organized,  has  a  house  30x50  feet,  al¬ 
most  inclosed,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  an  ornament  to  the  place. 

Sabbath,  July  21,  Bro.  Jackson,  as  a 
committee  from  Presbytery,  completed 
the  organization  of  our  church,  and  or¬ 
dained  E.  Copley  ruling  elder  for  one 
year.  Our  house  will  be  ready  for  ded¬ 
ication  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  Presbytery  and  Synod 
of  Colorado  meet  here. 

On  Tuesday,.  23d  ult.,  with  the  wri¬ 
ter,  Bro.  Jackson  hunted  up  eleven 
Presbyterians  at  Canyon,  a  field  yet  un¬ 
occupied,  but  one  of  growing  interest. 

Jie^,w.iH  organize  a  church  there  the 

.  ,  _  '  '  _  _  -  •• 


Holmes  House,  in  tuj  evening.  May 
the  Lord  raise  up  more  who  .shall  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  though  they  learn 
the  art  of  war.  What  we  need  in  the 
West  more  than  all  else  is  working  lay¬ 
men.  H.  B.  Gage. 


third.Sabbatk  of  AuguSf.  ■  *»V 

ohurch  at  .  Pueblo,  Rev.  W.  E. 
k  pastor,  let  a  contract  for  a 
feouse  last  weg^  to  cost  $5 
grow...  t 

«/  Major-General  0.  0.  iLiffiard  spent 
a-Sabbath  here  lately  on  M5s  fettfrn  to 
New  Mexiqo  with  a'  banftofi^Mefs.  He 
took  Hbl^.^ckurch  work  Ms 

religion  was  parP  erf  bymself,  In  rtlk 
moryin^’ke  hold  “family  prayers” — as 
is  along  th<$£Suo — with  his 

Apache  Indians,  and  he  sa.j^te:J&Qds 
them  exceedingly  s^i^|>ti.ble  to  relig- 
ious  truth.'  Bro.  Jackson* pr.eh.ched  to 
the  same  savage  Red  M"6n  a’fi  11  A;  Mfrj 
and  in  the  absence  of  pr||chiDg,  the 
General  gathered  the  townspeople  to¬ 
gether  and  preached  a  layman’s  sermon 
to  a  large  audience,  in  the  shade  of  the 


Presbyterian  Preaching. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Superin- 
tendanf  of  Presbyterian  Missions  for 
Newr  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Montana,  will  preach  in  Canon  City 
Next  Sabbath  morning  and  evening 

The  ordination  and  installation  of  a 
Ruling  Elder  and  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  will  take  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  morning  service. 

All  persons  desiring  to  unite  in  the  or- . 
ganization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  j 
will  meet  Mr.  Jackson  at  10  o’clock  or 
cne  hour  previous  to  the  preaching  ser¬ 
vice.  Service  at  the  Baptist  Church. 

— The  Presbyterians  of  Longmont  pro¬ 
pose  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  this  fall. 

A  plan  of  an  elegant  and  comparatively 
cheap  edifice  has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  efficient  superintendant  of 
Presbyterian  Missions  in  this  Territory, 
which  is  thought' will  be  adopted.  The  cost 


j  of  the  building  will  not  exceed  $2,500,  and 
the  expense  may  be  as  low  as  $2,000.  Aid 
to  the  amount  of  $500  is  promised  from  the 
general  fund,  and  it  is  thought  that  further 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $500  may  be 
secured  from  parties  outside  of  Longmont, 
a  The  piyyect,  is  received  willi  general  favor, 
and  we  nope  to  see  it  pushed  to  an  early 
!  completion. 


m 


Rev  John  G.  Retd,  pastor-elect  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Boulder,  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  as  bishop  of  that  church. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Deems  preached  the  sermon; 
Rev.  R.  L.  Stewart,  Moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  presided,  proposed  the  constitutional 
questions  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Central  City, 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  The 
church  was  crowded,  and  much  interest 
manifested  in  the  services, 


Help  at  the  Start.  '  '  " 

Presbyterians  in  the  East,  where  religions  books  and 
papers  are  so  abundant,  can  hardly  comprehend  the 
immense  advantage  g.ven  to  a  new  church  or  Sabbath- 
school  m  the  frontier  regions,  by  receiving  a  supply  0f 
needed  books  and  papers.  The  following  letter,  recently 
received  from  the  Bev.  W.  Y.  Brown,  now  labouring  It 
Denver,  Colorado,  well  illustrates  this  matter: 

l'our  donation  of  books,  Ac.,  to  the  Stuart  Memorial  Church 
of  Denver,  was  duly  received,  and  has  been  put  to  active  service’ 

I  found  the  books  here,  with  my  goods,  on  my  arrival.  We  held 

Prca^‘n?  service  on  Christmas  day,  and  organized  our 
..abbath-schooi  on  New-Year’s  day.  We  have  no  church  building 
and  hold  our  services  in  the  district  court  room,  which  is  simply  a 
hall  m  the  second  story  of  the  post-office  building,  rather  incon- 

y“'“\  J  'ent,lat<!d.  “d  eu&eiy  unsuited  to  our  purposes, 
let  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  in  our  work  thus  far.  Our 
congregation  and  onr  Sabbath-school  are  steadily  increasing.  In 
the  latter  we  have  a  most  interesting  and  promising  class  of 
Chinese.  There  are  about  fifty  Chinese  in  this  place,  and  as  our 
school  ,s  the  first  to  take  hold  of  this  important  work  n  this  city 

led  f  71b  i  I6  ab'e  10  kad  T  °f  tbe“  *»  “  saving  k„“w- 
ledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  | 

hasTbeeen°oafd’S  Sabbath-sehoof. books 

s  been  of  »» estimable  service.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  fow  Wc 

^ outsMers' 1 
IBooks,  and  would  not  bu^efi 

the,  hands,  and  they  unite  joyfully  in  the  service  of  son<-  Th7 
whole  congregation  sing.-  «*11  the  people  praise  the  Lord" 

And  so  with  our  Sabbath-school.  We  were  armed  and  equipped 
w  h  he  usua  requisites  of  a  school-the  “  CkWfe n’s  pJl  ■’ 
Catechisms,  library-books,  class-books,  Ac.,  Ac,  and  we  entered  at 
once  upon  our  regular  work,  without  the  usual  vexatious  delay 
meats  Jtt  "  disappointments  and  discourag/ 

any  new  community,  should  come  from  the  Board  ofThl r 
in  the  form  of  Hymn-books,  “  Children’s  Praise”  Sabi  itjT  h**? 

Ftzr/Cc“’ Lesson 

.eld,  sh^d  he?hle  ^  T 

express  office  upon  his  arrival,  so  that  there  maybe  no  delJ 

zsfsir  -■* 

undertaking  the  erection  of  a  new  h«  ll  7  7  “ 

tliaty  the  good  people  in  tlm  old  established  churches  IbS 


T 


Foundation  Work. 

That  earnest  workman  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  well  understands  the  need  of  our 
advanced  stations  in  the  far  west,  and  the  following  is  his 
testimony  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  Board’s  books 
and  tracts: 

These  distributions  of  the  Board,  in  the  newer  sections  of  our 
land,  accomplish  a  work  that  cannot  easily  be  laid  before  the 
public  in  its  extent  or  importance. 

It  is  a  foundation-work  that  does  not  show  much  immediate 
fruit,  and  yet  has  much  to  do  with  the  after-growth  of  the 
churches  to  be  planted  by  our  missionaries. 

In  these  sections,  where  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  any  kind  of 
religious  reading,  many  will  read  our  publications,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  touch  them;  and  reading,  receive 
impressions  that  make  them  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  when  he  comes  along,  and  in  some  instances, 
impressions  that  lead  to  conversion. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  on  our  frontier,  far  removed  from  church 
ordinances,  souls  are  born  into  the  kingdom  through  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  these  books  and  tracts  scattered  through 
this  land  by  our  Board  of  Publication. 

There  are  results  of  this  distribution  which  will  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  or  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  yet, 
which  will  be  revealed  at  the  last  day.  These  tracts,  especially 
the  doctrinal  ones,  have  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  combating  the  influence  of  errors  so  rife  in  the  new 
sections  T1 1 e y  have  also  strengthened  many  a  pro¬ 
fessing  removed  from  church  privileges,  and  in 

the  midst  of  abounding  worldliness,  has  been  just  ready  to  give 

up  and  float  with  the  current.  It  is  painful  to  travel  through 
sucjh  large  sections  of  our  land  with  its  increasing  population, 
developing  resources,  and  growing  wealth,  and  to  find  such  great 
^destitution,  to  feel  that  for  the  present  generation,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  there  is  no  hope  of  anything  better.  The 
Church  has  not  the  consecration  that  will  cause  her  to  furnish 
i  necessary  men  and  means  to  supply  them.  The  only  resource 
under  the  circumstances,  is  for  the  Church  to  supply  the  scat¬ 
tered  missionaries  in  the  villages  with  tracts,  so  that  as  they 
occasionally  are  able  to  pass  through  the  country  districts  they 
may  spw  broadcast  at  least  this  much  of  gospel  truth.  Please 
send  me  a  fresh  supply  of  tracts  and  cheap  books  for  distribution 
to  the  missionaries  in  the  territories. 


SABBATH-SCIIOOL  WORK. 
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AIDING  MISSION  CIUJRCHES. 


The  Board  has  taken  great  pleasure  in  helping,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  means,  many  new  and  mission  churches,  especially 
in  the  far  West.  The  “Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian”  a 
sheet  published  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  edited  by  the 
Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  tells  its  readers  that  “ nearly  every 
new  Sabbath-school  in  the  Synod  of  Colorado  has  at  some 
time  been  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Publication.”  This  is 
true  of  others  of  our  newer  Synods  besides  the  one  men¬ 
tioned.  Many  a  young  church  in  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Oi  egon,  Washington  Territory  and  elsewhere,  is  to-day  feel¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  early  aid  given  by  this  Board.  Here  are 
two  or  three  testimonies. 


Thanks  from  Colorado  Territory. 

The  Board  having  sent  a  grant  of  books,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  to  two°voan" 
mission  churches  in  Colorado,  the  excellent  missionary  who 
1S  Preaching  to  these  churches  writes: 

awakened  TyfZfZ  ^ 

y  s  act  oi  Christian  generosity.  It  is  scaroplv 

necessary  to  say  that  the  books  will  be  warmly  Appreciated  Thl 

andiftr  i0rgaTti0“S  at  Car'°n  CiV  “"d  Tail'  Play  are  young 
and  m  the  dependent  stage  of  development,  but  they  are  not 

without  souls  that  are  stirred  to  the  most  lively  thankfulness  and 

inspn  ed  to  a  higher  degree  of  zealous  determination  to  do  all ’they 

;an.  0  r<:“der  fcheir  en ter prises  successful,  by  the  welcome  o-rmts 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Board  of  Publication.  Let  it  never'  be 

or  a  moment,  supposed  by  those:  in  the  East  who  are  trying  to 
help  us  here  in.  the  w _ ,  .  °  are  ClHng  to 


ftl“ :::w  ** 

V  received,  or  thfct  -they  come  to  a  dull 
deficient,  in  -  i  .  .  J 


,hdr 

lodgments  for  the  find- **  •*— 

A  missionary  pastor  of  a  young  church  ]a%  organized 

^/o^o,  having  received  Bom  the  Board;  writes 

TTCrC  W“  “0St  S'adly  'ife*  fcy  little  ones.  Our 
,  \  °  far  from  any  railroad,  aiuTtSw  getting  of  books  and  sun 

P  ics  being  attended  with  great  e*ife„se;  the  people  beim-  p0L 

h;::zL° „the cos;  ,°f  .7;; 

Ist  t;,WT,aSWfr  Med,  all  Tate 

•  ,  .  ^  U  to  the  Board  for  its  generous  donation.  The  field 

*  Wh;tG  t0  the  harvest>  but  the  laborers  are  few.  There  is  there 
o.e  the  more  need  to  use  all  the  helps  the  Board  can  place  at 

oui  disposal,  to  remedY^ikvas  nossihlo  this  deficient  » 


/t/3  A  Substantial  Foundation. 

The  Board  recently  made  grants  of  books  to  seven 
churches  of  our  denomination  in  Montana,  and  to  the 
chuich  at  Pueblo,  Colovado.  The  service  rendered  the 
mission  churches  by  these  grants  can  only  be  estimated  by 
those  "who  have  attempted  to  build  up  a  church  on  mission 
ground.  The  following  note  of  acknowledgment  of  another 
grant,  from  our  ever-active  helper  in  the  regions  beyond 
the  Missouri  Biver,  the  Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  has  just  come 
to  hand.  It  will  illustrate  the  value  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Board  of  Publication.  Mr.  Jackson  writes: 


The  Sabbath-school  library  that  you  so  kindly  donated  to  the 
Sabbath-school  in  connection  with  the  lately  organized  Presby¬ 
terian  church  or  I  airplay,  Colorado  Territory,  has  been  received. 
It  came  \ery  opportunely  to  place  the  school  on  a  substantial 
foundation.  Fairplay  is  the  county-seat  of  Park  county,  and  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  new  silver  mines  on  Mounts  Lincoln 
and  Bross.  It  is  also  the  chief  village  in  the  celebrated  South 
Park.  It  was  very  important  that  we  should  establish  a  Sabbath- 


school  at  once,  but  we  could  not  have  done  it,  had  you  not 
responded  so  promptly  to  our  request.  Praying  that  God  will  put 
it  into  the  hearts  ot  his  people  to  keep  your  Missionary  Fund 
full,  so  that  you  can  supply  all  the  waste  places  with  a  sound  and 
healthy  literature,  I  remain  affectionately  your  brother  in  Christ/’ 


/ 


rK  ir  -,he  ruud  * 

-  ,S  "kld>  ku°",i  <■»  i'.deiutteal,^  Western  °'  “ 


fBROTHKR:  As  UP°U  two  or  three 
asked  me  to  specify  the  needs  x)f  seme  of  the? 
woul  suggest  that  the  P,F  >  M  *6  11 
-Ur.  Ilodge  s  Theology,  I 

may  use  your  discredo JaildyiKTfmen,,  ,™aer  LO  sen(1  ,.  - 

Rev.  J.  M.  SHVinvom,  Vouk.  Jam  22d,  1872 

5,1  Dfak  Sir:  I 


l— rr — ii  mb  i 

-OJJADO  TiOfc,  Jan.  12,  1872. 

u  have  kind 
of  reading, 
(%ptable, 

,  and  y( 
all.  ' 


-  io,  under  the 

t-1?-’  the  namesfgi v.en  .in  the  Rev 

ew  o  hers,  as  per  note  of  mybowu,  ■ (although  t'hl 

able  t?™v  for°if  ?*“  s  vbrjtucceptable  an 
e  to  pay  foi  it.  I  hope  you  will  he  -ibLe  to  tr 

needed?”  Prop°®e*  1  w5U  contHb frte 


^'.appropriate  to  ti 
.  ■  „  Isslbbaries,”  inclu 
letter  herewith,  and 
J.re  not.  sfi'ict  y  out  missjonariei 
ftselul,  anil  who  are  notyery  we 
^  all  of  our  missionaries, 'on  tl 
excellent  object  on  demand, 

5^-,  7 

irs  very  truly, 

H.  K.  CORNING. 
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For  the  Presbyterian. 

IN  MEMORIAL. 

REV.  ELLIS  W.  LAMB. 

3/essrs.  Editors— As  many  inquiries  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  late  Rev.  Ellis  W- 
Lamb,  a  notice  of  whose  death  appeared  in 
your  paper  a  few  weeks  since,  will  you  per¬ 
mit  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  in  regard  to 
him?  f  *<  * 

He  died,  April  27th,  at  the  residence  of 
his  uncle,  Hon.  Isaac  Cook,  near  Marion, 
Iowa,  and  was  a  son  ofSylvanus  Lamb,  M.D., 
and  a  grandson,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Presby. 
tenan  church  in  Clarksburg,  Virginia. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  March 
11,  1S45,  in  Virginia;  but  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  his  mother,  with  her  two. children, 
(himself  and  sister,)  moved  to  Marion,  Iowa. 
When  only  seven  years  old  he  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  in  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

!  Cook>  in  whose  home  he  breathed  his  last. 

I  According  to  his  own  testimony,  nothin"- 
seemed  to  be  omitted  in  their  endeavor  to 
train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  As 
his  sister  only  survived  her  mother  a  few 
years,  it  was  their  earnest  prayer  and  hope 
that  God  would  sanctify  unto  him  these  re- 
j  poated  bereavements  and  the  instruction 
I  Slven  hltn  Cod’s  Word,  and  that  in 
childhood  he  would  be  brought  to  give  his 
heart  to  the  Saviour.  But  iu  this  they  were 
disappointed,  and  their  faith  was  put  to  a 
severe  trial.  Though  tender  and  affectionate, 
he  was  full  of  adventure,  and  possessed  of 
those  elements  ot  character  which  made  him 
a  leader  among  his  companions,  he  was  more 
restive  under  restraint. 

When  the  writer  took  charge  of  the  Pres-  1 
byteiian  church  in  Marion,  seventeen  years 
ago,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
of  which  his  uncle  was  superintendent.  My  V 
attention  was  first  directed  to  him  by  his  [. 

clSlw  1  n nilfLShrmci  nhruif'fk,-*  _ •  • 


ceeded-m  escaping  twice  from  prison,  but 
both  times  was  retaken,  and  once  by  means 
of  the  bloodhounds.  He  was  finally  ex¬ 
changed,  and  passed  into  the  Union  lines  at 
New  Orleans.  He  remained  in  the  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  went  to 
Virginia,  and  in  the  family  of  an  uncle  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies  a  year  under  a  private  tutor. 
He  again  returned  to  Marion,  and  studied 
law  with  his  uncle,  graduating  at  the  State 
Law  School  in  June,  1S68,  with  the  first 
honor  of  his  class. 

It  was  his  intention  at  the  time  of  leaving 
the  Law  School  to  begin  the  practice  of  law 
in  Sioux  City  in  September,  and  to  spend  the 
intervening  weeks  with  his  friends  in  Marion. 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  He  had 
long  tried  to  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in 
which  he  had  been  so  carefully  trained,  and 
persuade  himself  that  the  Bible  was  a  myth  • 
but,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the 
thought  would  still  come  back  to  him,  “The 
Bible  is  true.”  He  then  tried  to  quiet  his 
conscience  byresolving  to  live  a  strictly  moral 
life;  but  his  experience  had  satisfied  him  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  Law  School  that  this,  with¬ 
out  religion,  was  impossible.  And  while  with 
||his  friends,  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  least  ex¬ 
pected,  their  prayers  were  answered.  The 


asking  questions  about' the  lesson,  evincing  a 
range  of  thought  far  pne  of  his  years.  r 

At  the  outbreak  of  the&efcoliion  he  was  at¬ 
tending  the  College  at  fefetern.-  and  although  f 
only.js, xteen  years  old,  |i<j  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Iowa  cavalry. f  Soon  after  entering'  l 
t  ie  army  he,  with  othefmiembers  of  his  coqi-  F 
pany,  were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  put  in  ■ 
prison,  but  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  l 
and  this  news  being  sent  tp  his  friends,  for 
thioe  months  he  was  mourned  for  as  dead,  ’ 
and  perhaps  worse  than  dead—  lost.  He  Sue- 


promise,  ‘kITaijp  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  .  go,' ’find  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it,”  is  verified.  His  first  thought 
one  morning  was  that  he  must  repent  or 
perish.  And  so  intense  did  his  conviction  of 
sin  and  his  sense  of  exposure  to  the  Divine 
displeasure  become  that  much  of  that  day 
and  the  following  night  were  spent  in  secretly 
crying  to  God  for  mercy.  The  next  day  he 
made  known  his  distress  to  his  pastor,  and 
asked  what  lie  must  do  to  bo  saved.  Old 
things  sopn  passed  awijr,  and  all  tilings  be¬ 
came  new.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  him  in  ail  his  former  pursuits 
seemed  now  intensified  in  his  devotion  to  his 
Saviour.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Clir^i;^ connection  with  the  Pros- 
j  byterian  cin 
"Aweeks  after  tel 
>the  gospel  ministry. 

After  spending  three  years  at  Princeton 
Theological  Sediinary,  he  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  June  15,  1872. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
wished  to  send  a  missionary,  at  their  own  ex- 
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fgipf ■  Marion,  and  in  a  few 
it  to  fee  his  duty  to  study  for 
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pense,  to  labor  on  the  'Pacific  coastT'and  Mr. 
Lamb  was  recommended  to  them  by  Dr. 
Hodge  as  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  field 
of  labor.  The  arrangement  between  himself 
and  that  church  was  concluded,  but  owing  to 
his  failing  health  he  was  never  able  to  enter 
upon  the  work  proposed.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  that  church,  that, 
through  her  pastor,  she  never  ceased  to  care 
fog  Mr.  Lamb,  and  the  writer  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  that  their  kind  offers  and 
sympathy  helped  to  sweeten  his  last  hours. 

During  his  last  Seminary  course,  and  while 
conducting  a  protracted  service  in  a  vacant 
church,  he  contracted  a  cough  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  he  want  soon  after 
his  ordination  to  Denver,  where  he  so  far 
recovered  as  to  feel  able  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  church  in  Salt  Lake  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  but  that  climate 
did  not  suit  him.  He  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Denver,  and  preached  to  the  church  at 
Longmont  from  the  1st  of  November  until  he 
was  taken  sick  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

No  one,  perhaps,  ever  made  a  happier  im¬ 
pression  in  the  same  length  of  time,  both  on 
members  of  the  church  and  others,  and  he 
often  afterwards  referred  to  the  kindness  of 
that  people  to  him  during  his  sickness.  .This 
attack  of  pleura  pneumonia,  however,  left  his 
system  in  such  a  condition  as  convinced  both 
his  physician  and  himself  that  he  would  not 
recover.  He  was  now  brought  back  to 
Marion,  and  at  my  first  interview  with  him 
after  his  return  he  told  me  that  he  was  happy 
in  the  certain  prospect  of  heaven  ;  that  those 
old  doctrines  of  God’s  Word  embodied  in  the 
Catechism,  which  had  been  taught  him  in 
childhood,  were  not  dry  dogmas  to  him,  but 
living,  eternal  realities/-  Tell  the:  ©h^*& 
to  cling  to  them.”  Giving  directions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  funeral,  he  requested  that  no 
hymns  expressive  of  sa 
his  going  to  heaven  oug' 
of  rejoicing  rather  tha; 
though  spared  about  si? 
of  constant  suffering  and  daily  expacfj'ii^vxjf 
death— they  were  not  by  any  iiieaps  gloomy 
weeks  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have. that  per¬ 
fect  love  which  the  apostle  tell’3  us  casts  out 
all  iear,  and  at  times  he  was  in  rapture  at 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  being  present  with 
the  Lord  in  glory.  Self  seemed  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

At  first  it  w  is  a  great  trial  to  him  not  to 


be  permitted  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  his 
acquiescence  in  the  Lord’s  will  is  at  length 

complete.  After  his  eyes  had  become  dim 

11  ' 

and  glassy  in  death,  one  watching  by  his  bed¬ 
side  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
home,  when  his  clear,  affirmative  answer 
surprised  the  speaker.  In  answer  to  the 
question  it  Christ  was  still  precious  to  him, 
with  a  sweetness  and  decision  of  tone  which 
the  name  of  Jesus  only  can  give  he  answered, 
xes.  Thus,  on  a  beautifur  earthly  Sab¬ 
bath,  he  passed  away  to  that  eternal  Sabbath 
o  lest  that  remaineth  for  God’s  people  above 
His  ministry  for  Christ  on  earth  was  brief,’ 
but  it  was  efficient.  His  ministerial  brethren 
who  visited  him  daring  his  illness  thanked 
God  and  took  courage.  Christians  were  glad 
when  they  saw  how  the  grace  of  God  could 
sustain  and  comfort  the  suffering  saint.  And 
the  skeptic  came  from  his  bedside,  saying— 
xit  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
et  my  last  end  be  like  his.”  Gifted  intel¬ 
lectually,  socially,  and  spiritually,  Mr.  Lamb 
seemed  qualified  for  great  usefulness  on  earth, 
)ut  like  Gary’s  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
the  fragrance  of  the  apparent  loss  has  filled 
the  entire  community,  and  what  Jesus  did 
ior  him  will  long  be  spoken  of  by  those  who 
knew  him. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Pr^s- 
byterian  church,  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
Roy  Alexander  Marshall,  besides  the  pastors 

of  the  sister  churches  in  Marion,  was  attended 

7  i  wT ’  J-  R  O-  H.  Leonard, 

J.  N.  Wilson,  and  E.  R,  Brown,  of  his  own 

jftsbytery ,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people 
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The  Presbytery  of  Colorado  will 
meet  in  the  Central  Church,  Denver, 
€oh,  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  at  7£  P.  M. 
.Statistical  reports,  sessional  records, 

t.k£.  ' 

-and  assessments  will  be  called  for. 

lioBERT  L.  Stewart,  S.  C. 

i,  The  Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet 

••  *V  •  }  *. 

in;  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
“  Denver,  Col.,  on  the  ninth  day  of  May, 
1878,  at  7i  P.  M. 
v  *  Sheldon  Jackson,  S.  C. 


~  .  Good  Sews  for  Presbyterians. 

Re/.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Territor¬ 
ies,  will  reach  this  place  on  Friday 
morning-,  the  22d  inst.,  and  will 
preach  on  the  following  Sabbath 
(the  24th). 

He  will  be  pleased  to  meet  any  of 
our  citizens  who  feel  an  interest  in 
having  a  Presbyterian  church  or¬ 
ganization  and  minister  at  this 
pl  ace.  Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Reformed  and  others,  in 
,  Trinidad  and  vicinity  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  movement  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  by  sending  their  names 
in  an  envelope  to  Mr.  Jackson,  care 
of  this  office. 

I  he  Presbyterian  is  among  the 
foremost  denominations  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  should  receive  a  warm  I 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  our  ci ti—  ! 
zens. 

LETTER  FROM  COLORADO. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.  | 

Messrs.  Editors — Again  we  write  you  from 
this  sunny  land.  We  would  enjoy  thef  shade 
of  a  catalpa,  or  of  some  lesspretensious  tree  ; 
but  this  is  for  the  present  denied  as.  The 
denizens  of  Denver  who  reside  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Holly  Water  Works,  and  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  water  on  the  irrigating  ditches, 
have  had  little  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
trees  during  the  past  season,  for  the  reason 
that  the  ditches  are  empty  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  this  is  emphatically  a  dry  and 
thirstyland  where  no  water  is.  Weeds  grow 
quite  luxuriantly.  They  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Bat  they  will  disappear  with  the 
Arapahoos,  the  warriors  of  the  plains.  A 
better  day  is  coming.  Instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree.  There  are 
treasures  in  the  plain  as  well  as  minerals  in 
the  mountain.  This  great  American  desert 
has  a  higher  mission  than  it  has  as  yet 
achieved. 

THE  ABORIGINES. 

As  we  sit  on  the  verandah  of  our  friend’s 
domicile  we  see  a  long  line  of  Utes  defiling 
down  Col  tax  Avenue.  They  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  mountain  tribe,  and  have  just  been 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  their  enemies, 
the  Arapahoes.  They  magnify  the  affair, 


and  with  an  air  of  triumph  exhibit  a  single 
scalp,  born  on  a  pole,  and  drive  their  spoils 
before  them,  a  score  or  two  of  lean  and 
hungry  Indian  ponies.  These  Utes  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  whites,  and  are  going 
into  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  j 
appearance,  dress,  and  habits,  how  closely 
these  Indians  resemble  the  marauding  Be¬ 
douins !  Had  they  a  common  origin?  Per-  j 
haps  not.  We  venture  no  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

There  seems  to  bo  a  general  expectation 
,  among  these  “  noble  red  men”  of  a  higher 
destiny  awaiting  their  race.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  great  deliverer  who  shall  lift  them 
up,  conquer  the  usurpers  of  their  inheritance, 
and  restore  to  them  their  rightful  possession. 

It  is  intimated  that  this  belief  accounts  for 
the  uprising  of  the  Modocs,  the  hostility  of 
the  Apaches,  and  the  expectant  attituie  of 
other  tribes. 

'W  e  recently  enjoyed  an  excursion  to  the 
famous 

CLEAR  CREEK  CANON. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  occasion 
one  of  unusual  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
excursion  was  gotten  up  by  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Denver,  and  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  pastor  and 
his  people,  wbiah  contributed  so  largely  to 
our  enjoyment's  of  the  day.  The  scenery 
along-this  canon  is  said  to  be  but  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  We 
made  the  trip  over  the  Colorado  Central,  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad,  and  a  triumph  of  en-  " 
ginecring  s<  areely  any  where  excelled.  The 
road  leads  to  an  elevation  nearly  three  thou-_ 
sand  feet  higher  than  Denver,  winding  up 
the  narrow  gorge,  the  mountains  on  either  f 
side  towering  hundreds  of  feet  above,  and  at 
times  a pproa tiling  so  near  each  other  that  a  I 
stone  could  readily  ho  thrown  across  the 
chasm. 

The  ascent  to  Floyd’s  hill  was  made  with 
some  difficulty,  one  train  being  long  and 
heavilydjidened.  Our  liliputian  engine  strug¬ 
gled  upward  with  commendable  energy,  the 
grade  av^uring  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  the  Speed,  it  such  the  movement  might 
be  called,  abtfut  five  miles  an  hour.  The  de¬ 
scent  was  more  interesting.  The  maximum 
speed,  though  only  about  ten  miles  an  hour, 
seemed  much  greater,  owing  to  the  nearness 
of  objects  and  the  reverberating  sound  of 
wheels.  Standing  at  the  front  of  an  obser¬ 
vation  car,  the  fifth  in  the  train,  it  was  in-  I 


1  tercstmg  to  observe  the  little  engine  sweep 
round  a  projecting  rock,  and  with  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  cars  disappear  from  sight ;  then  a 
little  later  describe  a  sho*t  curve  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  as  if  about  to  reverse  its  course. 

At  times  a  mountain  seemed  to  be  projected 
directly  across  our  track,  and  we  were  dash¬ 
ing  towards  it,  when  by  an  abrupt  turn  we 
entered  a  narrow  ravine  and  sped  onward 
amid  the  roar  of  the  waters  and  the  shouts  of 
excited  excursionists.  Only  a  narrow  gauge 
road  is  practicable  in  these  mountain  canons, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  wheels  of  the  cars  I 
makes  it  po-sible  to  describe  short  curves 
with  safety,  even  when  advancing  with  con¬ 
siderable  rapidity.  The  memory  of  this  ride 
down  Clear  Creek  cation  will  be  to  us  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant  one,  and  we  shall  often  re¬ 
vert  to  it,  looking  again  on  the  lofty  peaks 
which  stand  as  sentinels  along  the  mountain  1 
gorge,  and  the  massive  rocks  which  overhang  j 
it,  watching  the  shadows  as  they  creep  down 
the  hills,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
stream,  as  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh  it  hastens 
on  its  way  to  the  great  plain,  and  the  far-off 
gulf. 

Leaving  Denver,  and  travelling  by  car  and  J 
stage  coach,  a  somewhat  wearisome  journey,  , 
we  come  to 

LAS  ANIMAS,  J  ■ 

a  thriving  village  in  the  southern  part 'of  Col-  . 
orado,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Purgatoire  I 
and  Arkansas  rivers.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  j 
important  agricultural  district,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  seven  hundred,  and  presents  as 
great  attractions  to  emigrants  as  any  town  of  ’ 
the  same  size  in  the  territory.  The  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  place  are  limited, 
and  the  religious  privileges  few.  The  Catho- 
I  lies  are  preparing  tor  the  erection  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  Methodists  are  undertaking  a  church 
enterprise  with  their  characteristic  zeal. 
Very  recently  our  Board  commissioned  a 
graduate  of  one  of  our  eastern  seminaries  to 
share  in  the  occupancy  of  this  field.  Located 
as  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  proposed 
railways,  one  road  extending  from  Kit,  Car,- 
son  to  Santa  Fe,  the  other  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  roads  over 
which  trade  afift  travel  will  flow  with  rapid 
increase,  Las  Animas  must  ultimately  become 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  anc^  our 
Church  has  done  well  to  initiate  its  work  at 
so  early  a  day. 

The  missionary  resides  at  Las  Animas. 
This  is  the  centre  of  a  field  of  diocesan  pro¬ 
portions,  its  radius  little  short  of  a  hundred 


miles.  Me  proposes  to  preach  at  Granada, 
fifty  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  Trinidad,  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  south,  and  in  settle¬ 
ments  of  ranchmen  (or  farmers)  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Rut  how 
are  these  distant  points  to  be  reached,  and 
this  moral  waste  to  be  cultivated  ?  Railroads, 
at  present,  tln-re  are  none.  Stage  lines  fur¬ 


nish  limited  facilities  of  travel  at  a  great  ex-v 
penso.  The  fare  being  twenty  cents  a  mile, 
and  no  discount  to  ^epgymen,  the  missionary 

expends  forty  dollars  in  each  visit  to  Trinidad 
for  the  passage  alone,  whilst  other  necessary 
expenditures  are  high.  Then,  even  after  the 
completion  of  the  projected  railroads,  the  set¬ 
tlements  along  the  irrigating  streams  which 
converge  at  Las  Animas  cannot  be  reached 
without  a  private  conveyance.  The  mission¬ 
ary  needs  a  horse  and  a  small  covered  wagon, 
in  which,  on  his  long  journeys,  he  can  sleep  at 
night,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary.  We 
make  no  appeal  for  contributions  to  meet  thi3 
particular  n*eed,  but  cite  this  case  to  enforce 
the  call  of  our  Home  Board  for  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  funds,  without  which  the  destitu¬ 
tions  of  the  land  cannot  be  supplied,  or  our 
i  missionaries  persecute  their  work  to  the  great¬ 
est  advantage.  In  our  zeal  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  let  us  not  forget  the  higher  claims  of 
our  own  land.  Let  us  begin  at  Jerusalem } 
then  go  beyond. 

To  what  we  have  written,  we  may  add  that 
the  missionary  at  Las  Animas,  the  Rev.  E. 
D.  Robb,  is  a  most  worthy  young  man  who, 
in  coming  to  this  field,  has  made  no  ordinary 
sacrifices  of  personal  comfort.  His  wife  is  a 
lady  of  marked  intelligence  and  refinement, 
the  daughter  of  a  deceased  clergyman  of  omr 
Church.  They  are  boarding  at  present  in  a 
one  story  adobe  house,  a  building  made  of 
sun  dried  clay.  The  inner  walls  are  covered 


with  cotton  sheeting  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  practical  they  propose  erect¬ 
ing  for  themselves  an  adobe  house  of  two 
rooms — a  very  humble  dwelling.  May  they 
have  grace  to  continue  in  their  self-denying 
work,  and  now,  at  their  entrance  upon  it,  bo 
sustained  by  the  prayers  and -sympathy  of 
the  Churoh  which  has  sent  them  forth. 

ITEMS. 

*■  'A 

The  Rev^Dr.  James' Harper,  ofShippens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  on  a  recent  communion 
Sabbath,  preached  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Denver.  The  sermon  was  a 


beautiful  presentation  of  the  truth  concerning 
the  finished  work  of  Christ,  and  the  fruition 


of  the  Christian's  hope  in  the  life  to  coins: 
The  service  w;is  greatly  enjo}red.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  know  that  piety,  the  world  round,  re¬ 
sponds  to  sermons  that  are  full  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  the  most  useful  preachers  who  keep 
close  by  the  cross. 

The  Rev.  Josqph  Patterson,  recently  from 
Ohio,  has  taken  charge  of  the  church  at  Fort 
Collins.  The  Rev.  D.  E.  Finks  is  located  at 
Fairplay,  more  than  two  miles  above  the  sea 
level,  and  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  Alps,  the 
highest  inhabited  place  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
High-church  Presbyterian. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  McAdarn,  having  resided 
for  several  years  in  this  Territory,  is  fully  re¬ 
stored  to  health,  and,  it  is  understood,  con¬ 
templates  an  early  return  to  the  East. 

There  are  several  ministers  of  our  Church, 
somewhat  impaired  in  health,  sojourning  in 
Denver  and  vicinity,  who  are  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  benefits  derived  from  change  of 
climate  and  temporary  release  from  labor, 
and  are  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  shall  be  able  to  resume  their 
chosen  employment.  It  is  easier  to  labor  for 
Christ  than  to  suffer  for  him,  but  through 
“  sufficient  grace”  His  servants  can  do  both. 

Itasca. 

LETTER  FROM  COLORADO. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.  | 

Messrs.  Editors — As  it  may  be  a  pleasant 
c-hange  to  go  from  the  plain  to  the  mountains 
we  will  leave  Denver  for  a  little,  and  climb 
up  the  steep  grade  of  the  iron  road  to  where 
the  snow  lies  all  the  year,  and  weary  tourists 
recline  in  umbrageous  glens.  But  just  here 
we  recall  the  familiar  couplet  which  tells  of 
the  enchantment  which  distance  gives  to  the 
prospect,  and  the  beauty  with  which  it 
clothes  the  rugged,  rent,  and  thorn-covered 
mountain.  Let  us  first  abate  our  poetic  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  count  the  cost  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  and  some  thing  else,  which  the  world 
over  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  no  where  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  demanded  as  in  these  mining  vil¬ 
lages  where  precious  metals  abound. 

We  enter  a  train  at  the  Union  depot,  and 
travel  over  the  Colorado  Central  Railway,  a 
well  appointed  road,  largely  controlled  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  Fifteen  miles  across  the 
plain,  a  portion  of  which  is  cultivated,  then 
through  a  gateway  formed  by  the  foot-hills, 
and  we  come  to 


. . . .  GULDEN,  ' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  It  once  aspired  to  the  first  place  among 
the  cities  skirting  the  “Great  Desert”  on 
the  West,  and  was  styled  Golden  City.  Now 
content  to  take  the  second  place  it  drops  its 
ambitious  appendage,  and  is  simply  called 
Golden,  although  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
in  importance,  and  rank  next  to  Denver. 
We  are  quite  partial  to  this  place,  and  have 
come  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  for  some  of 
its  people.  Golden  nestles  in  a  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  famous  Clear  Creek, 
on  its  way  to  the  Southern  Platte.  The  pal¬ 
isaded  hills  which  surround  it  are  among  the 
mo-t  beautiful  we  have  seen,  especially  when 
the  soft  light  of  the  sunset  rests  upon  them, 
and  the  shadows  deepening  in  the  separating 
ravines  form  an  agreeable  contrast.  Golden 
has  a  population  falling  but  little  short  of  ten 
thousand.  It  is  a  mining,  and  also  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  Coal  abounds,  not  gold,  as 
we  at  first  supposed.  Iron,  silieiate,  lime, 
and  copper  veins,  we  are  told,  are  found  in 
the  adjacent  hills.  It  has  flouring  mills,  a 
paper  mill,  a  foundry,  potteries,  brick  yards, 
and  what  might  well  be  dispensed  with — a 
brewery. 

The  Episcopalians  have  a  college  at  this 
place  called  Jarvis’  Hall.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  foot¬ 
hills  behind  it,  and  the  valley  at  its  feet.' 
The  institution  has  not  as  yet  risen  above  the 
dignity  of  a  preparatory  school,  and  the 
number  of  students  is  very  small.  But  it 
awaits  a  better  day. 

There  are  at  least  seven  churches  in 
Golden,  and  our  own  denomination  is  steadily 
increasing.  A  pleasant  church  building, 
standing  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
town,  one  of  the  neitest  and  best  furnished 
churches  in  the  Territory,  is  a  credit  to  the 
people  who  built  it,  and  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  faith  which  undertook  its  erection.  It 
is  free  from  debt.  The  first  pastor  of  the 
church  was  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie,  of  whom 
we  here  heard  an  excellent  report,  and  to 
whose  labors  the  people  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  present  position.  The  little  flock  is 
now  without  a  minister,  and  feels  the  need  of 
pastoral  care.  The  Rev.  J.  Sandford  Smith 
served  the  church  for  several  months  with 
great  acceptance.  The  peoples  hoped  for 
great  results  from  his  earnest  and  loving  min- 
1  istry.  But  incurable  disease  has  laid  him 
j  aside,  and  his  pulpit  labors  are  probably 
d  ended.  It  was  recently  our  privilege  to 


^^pcn!^ Sabbath  with  this 
church,  i  day  of  precious  communion  with 
Christ  and  Ills  little  flock.  Their  late  pastor 
made  a  few  impressive  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  service.  Scarcely  able  to  speak  above 
a  whisper,  pleading  with  those  out  of  Christ 
as  one  who  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  heart  should  he 
unmoved  by  “  the  tremulous  tones  of  that 
dying  voice.”  We  feel  strongly  drawn  to 
this  dear  brother.  God  may  yet  see  fit  to 
answer  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  the 
shadow  may  go  back  on  the  dial.  He  will 
certainly  do  right.  There  is  blessed  comfort 
in  the  assurance  of  that.  And  whatever 
awaits  his  confiding  people,  be  it  life  or  death, 
it  is  better  further  on. 

There  are  times  which  try  our  faith,  and 
i  strengthen  it.  We  have  mot  with  nearly  a 
score  of  ministers  of  Christ  who  have  come 
to  this  climate  in  search  of  health.  Some  of 
I  them  will  in  all  probability  recover,  and  re¬ 
sume  their  work.  Others,  were  it  not  for  the 
flattery  of  disease,  would  scarcely  entertain 
the  least  hope  of  restoration.  The  most  of 
these,  by  their  feeble  and  dependent  state, 
appeal  with  great  tenderness,  not  only  to  the 
-sympathies,  but  also  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Church.  The  Lord  has  many  suffering 
servants  in  all  parts  of  our  land  who,  having 
spent  their  best  days  in  pastoral  labors,  sub- 
i  sitting  on  salaries  that  barely  met  current 
expenses,  are  now  reduced  to  great  straits, 
and  the  most  worthy  may  be  the  last  to  reveal 
their  need.  Bear  reader,  remember  these 
men  of  God  who  are  down  in  the  deep  valley 
of  affliction,  endeavoring  meekly  and  pati¬ 
ently  to  bear  the  cross,  alfd  whilst  you  pray 
that  their  faith  fail  not,  help  them  bear  their 
burdens.  The  Ministerial  Relief  Fund 
should  receive  far  larger  contributions  from 
our  Church.  These  remarks  are  not  made 
with  reference  to  any  particular  case,  but  arc 
1  suggested  by  actual  suffering  among  disabled, 
ministers  which,  unless  we 
is  more  general  than  the  most  or  piOtVTe  sup1 
pose. 

From  Golden  we  go  by  a  narrow  gagu'e 
railroad  to 

BLACK  HAWK  AND  CENTRAL. 

Our  way  leads  up  the  Clear  Creek  canyon 
We  have  before  referred  to  the  scenery ‘alone 
this  most  remarkable  route.  A  very  enthu 
siastic  traveller  pronounces  it  incomparabb 
grand.  “Streams  and  waterfalls,  and  tre 
uiendous  boulder 


; - -  —  " 

I  mountains;  rocks  riven  asunder  in  some 

awful,  immemorial  convulsion;  rocks  in  /r  -> 
domes,  and  turrets,  and  bastions,  and  vast, 
vertical  precipices;  rocks  daintily  festooned 
by  vines,  white  with  the  fleecy  tufts  of  the 
clambering  clematis;  rocks  toiled  over  by 
straggling  processions  of  pines.;  rocks  black, 
savage,  and  bare,  save  where  far  up,  in  hol¬ 
lows  and  crevices,  the  first  snow  01  the  mild 
autumn  rested  and  gleamed  in  the  midday 
sunlight.”  Nothing  need  be  added  to  this 
description,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  abate¬ 
ment.  Very  few  eyes  are  privileged  to  see 
quite  all  that  is  here  set  forth,  and  yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  road  terminates  at  Black  Hawk. 

This  is  a  mining  town.  It  is  built  in  narrow 
ravines,  and  on  the  steep  hill  sides.  Houses 
cling  to  the  rocks,  hide  in  crevices,  crouch 
in  gulches.  This  is  an  incorporated  city,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 

It  is  unlike  any  place  we  ever  saw  before,  and 
i  we  would  not  live  in  it  from  choice.  The 
i  gold  mines  are  here.  Some  of  them  are  of 
little  value.  In  their  search  for  gold  many 
have  been  impoverished,  and  a  few  have  be¬ 
come  rich.  Gold  stock  in  earlier  days  went 
up  to  fabulous  prices.  But  it  is  not  far  from  ! 
the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  There  are  mines  unworked,  mills  that, 
are  deserted,  prospects  of  wealth  forever 
blasted. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Black  Ilawk-i 
was  organized  ten  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  G. 

V .  Warner.  A  commodious  house  of  wor-  j 
ship  was  erected  on  a  very  conspicuous  site.  * 

V  e  reached  it  by  a  long  wooden  stairwa}’, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  dwellings  above 
and  beyond  it.  This  church  has  been  served 
by  six  or  seven  ministers — perhaps  more,  j 
(fhe  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh  preached  two  years, 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Adams  one  year,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton  about  eighteen  months.  . 

A  temporary  supply  now  occupies  the  pulpit  ! 

Hie  temporal,  it  not  also  the  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  is  low ;  yet  this  is  a  I 
position  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  f 
maintained.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  | 
and  great  need  for  it.  ... .. 

Central  City  is  really  an  extension  of  Black  - 
Hawk,  though  quite  an  improvement  upon  f: 
it.  The  streets  are  winding  and  narrow,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  ravines,  and  climb¬ 
ing  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  If  the  buildings 


.mountains  rising  abov 


were  stone,  and  the  roofs -steeper,  one  migh 
readily  imagine  he  was  in  an  Alpine  village 


\ 


'll  ore  we  saw  some  pleasant  residences,  even  I 
quite  pretentious,  and  met  a  number  ol  vci}T 
intelligent  people.  The  society  is  better 
than  in  most  of  our  Eastern  towns  of  the  1 
same  size.  The  population  of  Central  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
There  is  here  a  large  hotel,  the  Teller  House; 
charges  moderate — only  four  dollars  a  day. 

A  tourist,  a  few  days  since,  quite  uninten¬ 
tionally  paid  ten  dollars  for  a  breakfast  in 
this  city  !  He  learned  a  lesson  which  may 
save  him  a  hundred-fold  il  he  should  con¬ 
clude  to  reside  in  Colorado.  As  for  ourself 
we  think  more  favorably  of  Black  ITawk 
than  we  did  a  few  days  ago,  and  commend 
the  Black  Hawk  House  to  any  of  our  friends 
who  may  come  this  way. 

In  Central  City  are  several  large  churches. 
The  Methodists  occupy  the  first  position,  and, 
although  overwhelmed  with  debt,  will  yet  be 
relieved  from  that  incubus  if  the  other  de¬ 
nominations  continue  to  help  them.  The 
Episcopal  clergyman,  whose  name  we  cannot 
recall,  is  a  very  intelligent,  talented,  cour¬ 
teous,  Christian  gentleman— certainly  not  a 
High-churchman  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that  term.  He  recognizes  the  pastors  of 
other  evangelical  Churches  as  ministerial 
brethren,  and,  without  any  appearance  of 
patronization,  maintains  the  moat  iraternal 
relations  with  them.  Truly,  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  man. 

The  Presbyterian  church  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  under  the  ministrations  ot  the  Rev. 

J.  G.  Lowrie,  son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Lowrie,  de-  ► 
ceased— a  talented  young  man  who  promises 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  family  patro¬ 
nymic — and  no  ordinary  ability  is  sufficient 
to  do  that.  This  church  is  also  in  debt,  and  I 
on  this  account  its  progress  has  been  retarded. 
But  .little  foreign  a  1  has  been  received  ihe 
people  have  made  noble  sacrifices  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  release  themselves  from  all  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassment.  They  need  and  de¬ 
serve  help.  We  do  most  heartily  commend 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  wealthy  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  who  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
aid  a  struggling  church,  and  assure  its  per¬ 
manence.  And  here  a  thought  presses  itself 
upon  us.  We  are  becoming  deeply  concerned 
for  our  home  missionary  work.  How  long 
shall  the  debt  incurred  by  our  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Board  shut  out  of  sight  the  great 
need  of  our  own  land,  of  our  own  sons  and 
daughters  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life? — 
of  the  thousands  among  the  mountains  and 
on  the  prairies  who  are  far  removed  from  all 


Christian  ordinances !— and  of  the  many  fee-  j 
ble  churches  that  will  sink  under  burdens 
they  are  unable  to  carry  alone,  and  disappear 
from  the  denomination  of  their  choice  unless 
relief  come  speedily?  This  surely  is  a  time 
when  every  friend  of  home  missions  should 
labor,  give,  and  pray.  Let  us  send  the  gos-  j 
pol  to  China,  and  pay  that  debt  before  the  j 
sun  goes  down,  but  not  neglect  oui  own  j 
country,  or  lose  sight  of  momentous  interests  ! 
which  are  about  us ;  no,  not  even  for  a  single 
day. 

But  we  must  pass  over  much  that  we  had 
wished  to  notice.  With  our  friend  Lowrie 
we  went  to  Idaho  Springs,  where  there  is  a  j 
thriving  village,  a  small  Presbyterian  church,  i 
and  much  to  encourage  Christian  labor. 
Then  we  rode  along  the  banks  of  Clear 
creek,  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  the 
grateful  breeze  coming  to  us  from  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  which  were  near,  and  twenty 
miles  from  Central  City  we  came  to 

TIIE  PICTURESQE  GEORGETOWN, 
the  centre  of  the  silver  mining  interests,  fifty 
miles  west  of  Denver,  and  more  than  eight 
tnousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  We 
stopped  at  the  Barton  House,  a  pleasant  and 
well  conducted  hotel,  nearly  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  further  skyward  than  the  Tip-Top 
House  on  Mount  Washington.  Here  we 
met  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Mitchell,  a  pleasaitt 
gentleman,  of  considerable  versatility  of 
talent.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Georgetown,  and  is  accomplishing 
a  good  work.  His  people  are  erecting  a  very 
attractive  stone  church.  Ihe  walls  are  com¬ 
pleted,  but  it  may  be  several  months  before 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
Georgetown  is  the  most  picturesque  moun¬ 
tain  town  we  have  seen.  The  snowy  range  is 
just  behind  it,  and  the  mountains  surround 
it.  The  air  at  this  elevation  is  light.  The 
stranger  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  dis¬ 
eased  lungs  suffer  painfnl  inflation.  Soon  all 
discomfort,  in  the  most  of  cases,  disappears ; 
and  we  know  of  no  place  where  a  few  weeks 
can  ho  more  delightfully  spent  than  in  this 
pure  atmosphere,  and  among  these  grand 
mountains.  Bridal  Yell  Falls,  Green  Lake, 
and  Highland  Park,  are  near;  and  Gray’s 
Peak,  white  with  perpetual  snow,  is  hard  by. 

Leaving  Georgetown,  we  rode  several  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Idaho,  then  returned  to 
Central  by  the  Falls  River  road,  up  the  nar¬ 
row  canyon,  among  the  pine  forests,  along 
cultivated  Gelds  reaching  to  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  (a  rare  and  pleasant  sight,)  across 


broad  plateaus  covered  with  wild  flowery 

until  we  reached  an  elevation  from  which  we 
overlooked  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and 
saw  the  Groat  Plain,  apparently  an  undu¬ 
lating  sea,  shimmering  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  bounded  by  fleecy  clouds 
which,  from  our  mountain  outlook,  seemed 
to  stand  like  impassable  walls  between  us 
and  our  home  iu  the  more  beautiful  laud 
beyond.  Itasca. 

iiJUTTER  FlLOM  COLORADO. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.] 

3/essrs.  Editors— It  was  a  warm  morning, 
not  many  days  ago,  when  we  left  Denver  for 
a  visit  to  Southern  Colorado.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Williams,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent, 
we  travelled  with  a  small  party  of  editorial 
excursionists,  one  of  the  pleasantest,  most 
harmonious,  and  intelligent  assemblages  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  met.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  no  ordinary  regret  that  we  ter¬ 
minated  our  connection  with  them,  as  they 
took  their  departure  from  Colorado,  soon  to 
return  to  their  distant  homes  in  the  East. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  EDITORS. 

The  manager  of  the  excursion,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  is  well  fitted  for  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  these  hasty  journeyings,  wielding  the 
one-man  power  with  decision  and  promptness^ 
and  doing  all  that  he  could  be  expected  to  do 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  party,  and 
to  the  main  object  of  their  travels — an  intelli¬ 
gent  knowledge  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass. 

General  David  II.  Strother  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Virginia  gentlemen — courtly  and 
courteous,  retiring  in  disposition,  but  enter¬ 
taining  in  conversation,  travelling  chiefly  with 
reference  to  his  somewhat  impaired  health. 
He  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Porte  Cryon— laughed 
or  cried  over  his  illustrations  in  Harper  s 
Magazine,  and  read  his  graphic  descriptions 
with  unmingled  pleasure?  Long  live  Porte 
Crayon  1  And  when  he  shuffles  off  the  mor¬ 
tal  coil,  may  he  go  over  the  river  and  rest 
under  the  trees  which  are  ever  green,  where 
the  summer  lasts  all  the  year. 

Professor  A.  II.  Mixler  occupies  the  chair 
of  Modern  Sciences  in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
University,  and  writes  for  the  Democrat  of 
the  same  city.  His  scholastic  attainments 
are  equal  to  his  modesty.  We  felt  drawn  to  j 


him  after  a  few  minutes’  conversation,  and 
thinking  well  of  him  at  first,  we  esteem  him 
more  highly  now.  Our  pathways  once  crossed 
in  a  Swiss  village  near  the  Chateau  Chillon, 
where  he  sojourned  for  half  a  year.  Now,  as 
travellers,  we  are  together  on  the  borders  of 
the  “Great  American  Desert.”  We  shall 
hope  to  meet  again  before  we  go  to  study  the 
language  of  that  world  which  is  older  than 
Europe. 

We  would  like  to  speak  of  the  affable 
Wells,  editor  of  the  Science  of  Health ;  of 
W.  P.  Thompson,  who  combines  strength  of 
intellect  with  the  suaviter  in  modo  ;  of  Bryan, 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Union,  who  so  nobly  defends  the  right;  of 
Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
speaks  with  fluency  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springs  out  of 
the  wall;  of  W.  Clift,  the  talented  preacher 
and  pleasant  writer;  of  the  amiable  Tuck, 
who  hails  from  Connecticut,  pastor  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  in  his  profession  gone 
over  the  “  dead  line,”  but  greatly  beloved  by 
the  people  to  whom  he  ministers;  of  Willard, 
of  fine  personal  appearance  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  who  attracts  like  the  loadstone  ;  of 
Lumley,  the  talented^  artist  of  the  London 
Graphic ;  of  M.  L.  Clancy,  whose  habitat  is 
at  Chester  on  the  Delaware,  and  of  others 
equally  worthy. 

Some  were  entomologists,  and  discoursed 
most  entertainingly  about  “  hymenophterous 
insects,”  and  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
their  pursuits  gathered  from  the  leaves  of 
the  cottonwood  and  the  branches  of  the  sage 
bushes  insects  in  “  the  state  of  metamorphosis 
which  precedes  the  pupa  state,”  and  then 
expatiated  on  the  “elytra  or  entimoline  of 
insects.”  Others  were  geologists,  and  spoke 
with  fluency  of  the  alluvial,  tertiary,  creta- 
cious,  and  silurian  formations,  went  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  can¬ 
yons,  and  told  the  precise  time  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  were  laid— millions  of  ages 
before  Adam  tilled  the  garden  or  Moses 
slept  among  the  bulrushes!  A  few  were 
ethnologists,  and  insisted  that  their  ancestors 
were  monkeys,  of  which  we  have  no— satis¬ 
factory  evidence. 

But  wo  must  hasten.  A  ride  of  four  hours 
carried  us  to  , ' 

COLORADO  SPRINGS, 

Seyepty- five  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  the 
line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
marrow  rauge.  We  were  accompanied  by 


MMrMV^Al^Borst,  the  Superintendent  of  tile 
road,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Treasurer,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  did  all 
the}’  could  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
journey.  Colorado  Springs  is  a  thriving 
town,  beautifully  situated  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  has  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  Gfoldon,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  compositor  made  us  say  in  I 
a  recent  number  of  the  Presbyterian  that  the 
latter  place  had  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 
We  wrote  two  thousand  instead.  Colorado 
Springs  takes  its  name  from  the  mineral 
fountains  which  are  five  miles  distant.  It  is 
a  misnomer,  in  our  judgment;  misleads 
travellers,  and  is  the  source  of  much  confu¬ 
sion.  The  statement  that  one  is  going  to 
Colorado  Springs  requires  immediate  expla¬ 
nation.  Birring  this  criticism,  we  have 
nothing  adverse  to  say  concerning  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  in  the  Territory. 
Here  we  met  Mr.  Mellon,  the  attorney  of  the 
road,  who  gave  us  a  kind  invitation  to  visit 
him  at  Glen  Eyre. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  cburch  at  this 
place.  The  cburch  edifice  is  a  very  pleasant 
one;  its  beautiful  spire  seen  far  over  the 
plain.  The  pastor  (Rev.  Henry  B.  Gage)  is 
greatly  and  deservedly  beloved  bv  his  people.  ! 
He  is  said  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  in-  ! 


cascade,  the  venerable  pines  which  bend  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  the  great  mountain 
cleft  by  an  omnipotent  band,  its  precipitous 
sides  bright  with  feldspar,  and  its  barren 
peaks  lost  among  the  clouds.  The  next  day 
we  visited 

GLEN  EYRE, 

Three  miles  from  Colorado  Springs.  This  is 
a  romantic,  wooded  glen.  White  and  red 
sandstone  rocks,  rising  to  a  great  height, 
standing  apart  from  the  mountains,  and 
claiming  no  relationship  with  them,  appa¬ 
rently  thrust  upward  from  invisible  depths 
by  a  resistless  volcano — these  form  the 
massive  gateway  to  Glen  Eyre.  Here,  half 
concealed  by  trees  and  overshadowed  by  hills, 
is  the  residence  of  General  Palmer,  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,) 
to  which  we  were  courteously  received  by  the 
General  and  his  accomplished  lady,  (the 
latter  a  niece  of  a  valued  friend  of  ours,  Mrs. 
General  Van  Cleve,  of  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota.)  A  more  beautiful  home  than  this, 
and  with  grander  surroundings,  we  have 
seldom  seen.  There  is  an  inspiration  in  the 
umbrageous  glen,  the  rippling  stream,  and 
the  glorious  mountains  climbing  heavenward, 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  fairyland,  such  as  poets  describe) 
and  lovers  picture  in  their  sleepless  dreams. 


structive  preacher,  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
in  his  work,  and  has  already  accomplished 
much  good..  II is  labors  are  not  confined  to 
Colorado  Springs,  but  are  extended  as  far  as 
practicable  to  neiguboring  settlements.  His 
.congregation  has  just  granted  him  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 

There  are  several  places  of  interest  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  town.  Carriages 
veyed  us  to  Cheyenne  Canyon.  The  road  to 
it  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  mountain 
brook,  near  groves  of  cottonwood,  beside  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  and  on  to  the  base  of  the  noted 
Cheyenne  Mountain.  Leaving  our  convey¬ 
ances,  we  entered  the  canyon,  glad  to  linger 
in  the  grateful  shade  and  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  waters.  Crossing  and  recrossing  the 
little  stream,  now  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  again  by  an  extemporized  causeway  of 
stones,  we  came  at  length  to  a  beautiful  triple 
waterfall,  which  leaps  down  the  rocky  steep, 
then  goes  singing  along  its  way  to  join  the 
broader  river  which  flows  to  the  far  off  gulf. 
IV  ith  reluctance  we  leave  the  beautiful  can¬ 
yon — casting  a  lingering  look  at  the  silvery 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS 
Is  near  by — not  an  Eden-like  place,  but  an 
almost  verdureless  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
the  majestic  mountains  on  the  background 
and.ikwo  massive  rocks  towering  above  the 
plain,  approaching  near  each  other,  and 
forming  a  narrow  gateway  to  the  enclosure, 
in  which  stand  isolated  rocks,  which  frosts 
and  rains,  nature’s  sculptors,  have  fashioned 
,  y  into  weird  and  solemn  forms,  suggesting  rep¬ 
resentations  we  have  seen  of  Hindoo  deities, 
and  so  giving  name  to  the  place.  A  ride  of 
about  two  miles  brought  us  to 

'  MANITOU. 

Hero  at  last  are  the  soda  springs  Fremont 
described  long  ago,  now  the  resort  of  invalids 
and  pleasure-seekers— the  Saratoga  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  springs  are  situated  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  glen,  through  which  flows  the  Fontain 
'  qui  BouiUe,  a  stream  which  derives  its  name 
from  one  of  the  seven  springs,  the  Boiling 
Fountain.  The  mountains  are  near.  Pike’s 
Peak  is  seen  rising  above  the  nearer  range. 
Canyons  lead  into  the  shade  and  solitude,  and 
we  are  soothed  by  the  murmur  of  the  waters 
and  the  plaintive  music  of  the  pines.  And 


l 
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now,  surrounded  with  the  manifestations  o 
Divine  power,  deeply  impressed  by  the  scenes 
of  marvellous  beauty  and  almost  unequalled 
grandeur,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  “God  is 
great/’  How  pleasant  to  the  Christian,  as 
he  contemplates  the  varied  words  of  nature, 
to  dwell  on  his  relationship  to  the  Creator  of 
the  earth  and  skies,  saying  with  loving,  loyal 
heart,  “My  Father  made  them  all.” 

From  the  Manitou  House  a  walk  of  less 
than  half  a  mile,  along  a  gra  velled  path  at 
the  base  of  the  hills,  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  through  gothic  arches  formed  by  the  in¬ 
terlacing  branches  of  the  cottonwood  and 
cedars,  brings  us  to  the  main  soda  spring. 
The  water  tastes  very  much  like  that  of  the 
celebrated  Seltzer  Spring  in  Germany,  and 
an  analysis  shows  a  close  correspondence  in 
mineral  constituents — chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  soda,  bicarbonates  of  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia.  and  iron — the  percentage  of  the  last 
mentioned  being  very  small.  The  Chalybeate 
Spring  is  beyond.  It  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  is  recommended  for  cases  of 
general  debility,  an  1  many  disorders  resulting 
from  an  impoverished  state  of  the  system. 

Manitou  will,  doubtless,  be  a  very  favorite 
resort  when  it  becomes  more  general!}'  known. 
At  present  the  accommodations  are  limited. 
The  Manitou  House  and  the  Rustic  are  al¬ 
most  constantly  crowded  during  the  summer 
season.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  additional 
buildings  erected  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand.  From  this  point  many  tourists  com-  ! 
mence  the  ascent  of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  first 
day  they  usually  pass  above  the  timber  line, 
and  there  pitch  their  tents  for  the  night.  On  - 
the  following  morning  they  climb  to  the  sum.  y 
mit,  enjoy  the  wonderful  prospect  of  moun-  * 
tains  and  plains— perhaps  none  more  impres¬ 
sive  on  this  continent— then  make  the  descent  f 


to  Manitou  before  sunset.  Some  have  ac*' 


complished  the  trip  in  a  single  day,  but  ex¬ 
perienced  great  fatigue. 

We  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  lin-  j 
gered  for  weeks  in  the  quiet  and  romantic 
retreat  at  Manitou,  but  our  stay  was  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  On  the  second  day  we  rose"1 
earl}'.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  ’ 
air  delicious.  The  clouds  which  had  darkened 
over  us  the  previous  evening  had  all  disap¬ 
peared.  The  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  with  ; 
its  crown  of  snow,  seemed  like  a  giant  waked 
out  of  sleep.  The  soft  light  of  day  was 
gradually  descending  the  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  lighting  up  the  foot  hills.  We 


turned  reluctantly  away  from  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  scenes  on  which  we  had  ever  gazed,  rode 
rapidly  back  to  the  railway  station,  five  miles 
away,  and  resumed  our  journey  southward. 

Itasca. 

LETTER  FROM  COLORADO. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OP  TIIE  PRESBYTERIAN.  | 

,  PUEBLO. 

Messrs.  Editors— The  visit  to  Pueblo, 
which  was  not  on  our  programme,  was  a- 
most  agieeab.e  episode.  This  thriving  town 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
Denver.  We  rode  over  a  beautiful,  undulat¬ 
ing  plain,  which  needs  only  to  be  irrigated 
and  cultivated  to  make  it  a  fruitful  garden, 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
our  wonderful  land.  The  question  of  irriga¬ 
tion  in  this  Territory,  as  in  Utah  an  l  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  one  of  great  importance.  Without 
some  efficient  system  of  irrigation  this  coun¬ 
try  must  ever  remain  a  vast  desert,  inhabited 
only  by  the  bison  and  antelope,  and  per¬ 
chance,  wandered  over  by  the  Utes  and 
Arapahoes,  the  Bedouins  of  Western  Amer¬ 
ica.  On  the  other  hand,  it  this  plain  can  be 
sufficiently  irrigated  by  the  Platte  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  this  sup- 
pi}  supplemented  perhaps  by  artesian  wells, 
then  the  American  desert  will  become  fruit¬ 
ful  as  the  Campagna,  or  the  alluvial  plains  of 

^  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  subject,  Governor  Elbert  has  urged  a 
general  convention,  in  which  CoIorado°shall 
confer  with  California  and  intermediate  re¬ 
gions. 

due  older  part  of  Pueblo  is  not  specially 
^•te.CJ*ve’  it  is  evidently  improving  in 
abpe»r»i$e  as  well  as  in  business  importance, 
whilst  the  mesa  or  plateau,  (over  which  Mr. 

J.  K.  Brewster  so  kindly  conducted  us,) 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  river,  across  which  run  Corona,  Las 
Animas,  and  San  J uan  Avenues,  and  broad 
streets  lined  with  trees,  is  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  building  sites  we  have  seen.  Eight 
thousand  trees  have  been  planted  on  this 
plateau,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  growing. 

Corona  Park,  with  its  clumps  of  evergreens 
and  cottonwood,  artificial  lakelets,  and  wind¬ 
ing  pathways,  will  be  a  charming  retreat  i 
from  the  dusty  plain.  But  this  is  projected 
only.  The  result  will,  doubtless,  be  ulti-  I 
mately  achieved,  but  its  accomplishment  is 


several  years  down  the  future. 


An  irrigating 


c  an  a  Ij^cTrc  u  i  foas*  1"  n  its  co  urs  e ,  a  o  o  uftwe  n  ty 
miles  in  length,  conveys  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  river  to  Pueblo,  and  has  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  irrigate  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land,  which  capacity,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  can  be  doubled.  Tiie  proximity 
of  Iffieb'io  to  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron 
and  coal,  together  with  its  increasing  railway 
facilities  and  agricultural  resources  yet  to  be 
developed,  and  healthful  climate,  assures  the 
growth  of  the  ci ty7-,  and  its  first  position  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  Territory.  Denver  will 
always  occupy  the  first  place  among  the  cities 
of  Colorado,  and  to  it  alone  will  Pueblo  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority.  The  present  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  lour  thousand.  There  remains 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  oid  Mexican 
element.  Adobe  houses  are  numerous,  but 
brick  is  now  more  generally  used.  Occasional 
dust  storms,  more  unpleasant  here,  we  think, 
than  in  Denver,  militate  considerably  against 
the  comforts  of  a  residence  on  a  plain  where 
alkali  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  soil.  In  course  of  time,  however,  when 
the  water  facilities  are  largely  increased,  this 
objection,  so  far  as  respects  the  city  at  least, 
may  be  almost  entirely  removed. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Pueblo, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  encouraging  in 
the  Territory.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hamilton,  who  spent  many  years  of 
his  ministry  in  Florida.  He  is  somewhat 
past  middle  age,  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministers.  Mr.  Brewster  is  one  of  the  ruling 
elders,  and  by  reason  of  his  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  relations,  sanctified  by  piety,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  of  influence  for  good. 
The  church  edifice  is  quite  commodious, 
favorably  located,  a  substantial  brick  build¬ 
ing,  bristling  with  minarets.  A  lot  has  been 
partially  secured' for  a  second  church,  on  the 
Mesa.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Presbyterianism 
occupying  nearly  every  place  of  present  and 
prospective  importance  in  Colorado.  Under 
the  efficient  superintendence  of  Sheldon 
Jackson,  the  man  who  is  “  little  but  mighty,” 
aided  by  a  noble  body  of  earnest,,  consecrated 
pastors,  our  beloved  Church  will  ' retain  its 
position;  numerically,  -  financially,  and  iufiu- 
entially,  the  first  in  this  important  Territory. 
May  her  ministry  be  clothed  with  salvation, 
and  her  people  be  endowed  with  power  from 
on  high ! 

From  Pueblo  we  returned  to  Denver.  The 
journey  was  exceedingly  pleasant.  The 
breeze  from  the  mountain  was  cool  and  re¬ 


freshing!  and  though"  we  are  becoming  quite 
familiar  with  the  country  along  this  great 
■j  thoroughfare,  still  new  scenes  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  grandeur  are  continually  opening 
to  our  view.  The  long  range  of  mountains, 

I)  Pike’s  Peak  rising  above  the  plain  as  Mount 
Blanc  from  the  beautiful  Chamouni  Valley — 
j,  t^e  foot-hills  crowned  here  and  there  with' 
massive  rocks— the  lofty  towers  and  deep  re¬ 
cesses,  reminding  the  traveller  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  or  the  remains  of  old  feudal  castles 
along  the  Rhine ;  the  dark  canyons,  down 
which  flow  the  crystal  streams  supplied  by 
eternal  snows;  the  great  plain  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  church  spires  pointing 
heavenward,  and  suggesting  pleasant  thoughts 
of  Him  unto  whom  the  gathering  of  the 
people  shall  be.  Amid  such  scones  we  would 
willingly  linger,  adoring  the  power  which 
setteth  fast  the  mountains,  and  sendeth  the 
springs  into  the  valleys  which  run  among 
the  hills. 

TIIE  SARATOGA  OF  COLORADO. 

Again  we  are  at  Manitou.  For  the 
pleasure  of  this  second  visit  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  dear  friends  of  whom  we 


shall  ever  retain  delightful  memories.  In 
our  party  are  the  Hon.  Jesse  T.  Williams  and 
lady,  of  Fort  Wayne ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Stevenson  and  lady,  of  New  York  City  ;  and 
Mr.  Lawrenco  Ould,  a  brother  beloved,  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Stevenson  proposed,  when 
we  came,  to  join  us  in  the  ascent  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  but  the  day  we  had  appointed  was 
unpropitious,  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
clouds, :  and  at  intervals  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  So  our  ambitious  hopes  were 
■  ■swept jaway,  and  we  tarried  under  the  shel¬ 
tering  rqof,  or  ventured  cautiously  along  the 
beautilijl  Glen  Eyre  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  Iron  Springs  in  th^ecluded 
jron,  Eh  jiassani — Grace  Gree(PPxPand 
Dickinson  are  at  the  Manitotflianse. 


iYestejp&fr  the  latter  rode  to 
’  Pite^iffieak  astride  a  mule,  and  lecture's  at 
Colorado  Springs  to-night  on  Joan  of  A,rc. 
i  -'Sstibbai'a  morning  Dr,  Stevenson 

MBgrc.  -  V  p-  -  >*— 

d  pieache.u  in  the,.- parlor  of  the  Manitou 
1  Hbuse.  We  diet  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
...j  hearing  him,  but  were  told  that  the  sermon 
wajL-otae  0f  great  interest,  setting  forth  the 
I  Captation  of  Christianity  to  human  need, 

;  and  the  triumphs  already  achieved  and  yet 
'  t0  ^  attained  by  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Sample,  of  Minneapolis,  not  bavin"  been 


u 


present  at  the  morning  service,  preached  on 
the  same  text,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
evening.  Yet  the  second  sermon  did  not  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  first.  Judge  Williams  re¬ 
marked,  “The  subject  is  inexhaustible,” 
and  several  persons  said,  in  substance,  “  We 
have  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  Christ,  and 
are  not  ashamed  of  his  gospel.”  After  the 
evening  discourse  Dr.  Stevenson  made  a 
pleasant  allusion  to  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Gage, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  church  at  Colorado 
Springs,  five  miles  distant.  Mr.  Gage 
preaches  quite  frequently  at  Manitou.  The 
remarks  awakened  much  interest  in  the  young 
minister  and  his  work,  and  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  sympathy  was  given. 

At  Manitou — noted  for  its  mineral  springs, 
the  more  valuable  known  as  the  Manitou, 
Navajo,  Ute,  and  Little  Chief,  but  usually 
designated  as  the  Soda  and  Iron  Springs— 
are  several  good  hotels.  The  Manitou  House 
is  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable, 
terms  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  day,  three 
times  more  than  the  charges  at  the  Metropoli, 
in  Geneva,  the  Brinkerhof,  in  Berne,  and  the 
hotel  on  the  Palais  Royal  in  Athens.  Near 
by  the  Soda  Springs  is  the  Rustic  House,  the 
accommodations  good,  the  house,  as  its  name 
indicates,  not  pretentious,  the  surroundings 
agreeable,  charges  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  day. 

The  S trickier  House  is  near  the  Iron 
Springs,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Soda 
Springs.  It  is  well  kept,  beautifully  situated, 
and  a  favorable  place  for  those  who  seek 
health  rather  than  pleasure.  Charges  the 
same  as  at  the  Rustic  House.  A*long  the 
hills  overlooking  the  Springs,  and  close  by 
the  banks  of  the  Fountaine  qui  Boville,  ^are 
the  tents  of  the  “campers.”  In  these  are 
found  people  of  js#j^th  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Nashville', ‘Nsw  York,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  they,  united  in  their  testimony  as 
to  the  superior  advantages,  both  as  respects 
health  and  comfort,  of  this  mode  of  living. 

But  we  opine  that  when^the  novelty  of 
tent  life  has  worn  off,  there  will  be  a  glad  re* 
bound  to  the  conveniences  and  com-forts  of  a 
more  modern  civilization.  For  a  tempdrary 
and  hygienic  expedient  in  midsummer,  >we 
heartily  approve,  and  would  cheerfully  adopt 
it,  did  our  circumstances  permit.  A  friend 
from  St.  Louis  has  a  large  tent,  which,  with 
an  adequate  outfit,  cost  forty  dollars.  The 
whole  can  be  sold,  when  the  season  is  past, 
for  more  than  half  the  original  cost.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  living  is  small  Tents  may  be  brought 
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1  '  in  a  trunk,  or  purchased  in  Denver,  and  all 

other  appliances  may  be  obtained  any  where 

in  the  Territory. 

Our  New  York  and  Fort  Wayne  friends 
are  gone,  and  we  are  somewhat  lonely.  A 
message  just  received  informs  us  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Dickson  is  in  Denver,  and 
will  present  the  claims  of  home  missions  in 
that  city  on  next  Sabbath.  If  he  acquit  him¬ 
self  as  grandly  as  he  did  at  Minneapolis  last 
summer,  his  audience  will  be  delighted,  and 
the  cause  of  missions  will  receive  a  new  and 
needed  impulse.  We  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Duty  calls  us  to 
Colorado  Springs,  where  we  are  kindly  invited 
to  take  shelter  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  recently  from  St. 
Louis.  We  have  already  found  it  a  pleasant 
home.  Some  of  the  Manitou  guests  will  be 
near  us,  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Hotel  and 
the  Mountain  House,  both  in  the  village. 

Life  at  fashionable  summer  resorts  is  not 
helpful  to  the  spiritual  life.  Yet  if  we  resist 
temptations  to  sin,  and  maintain  our  Chris¬ 
tian  integrity,  wo  may  honor  the  Master,  and 
promote  our  own  good.  The  Moslems  have 
a  suggestive  superstition  that  when  a  man 
slays  an  enemy  the  strength  of  the  latter  passes 
into  the  victor.  Aud  sure  we  are  that  each 
time  we  resist  the  tempter,  and  trample  on 
fleshly  lusts,  we  are  stronger  and  happier 
Christians  than  before.  Blessed  are  they 
who  take  fast  hold  on  the  Almighty  One, 
and  wax  stronger  and  stronger  as  we  approach 
flie  end  of  our  spiritual  conflicts. 

Itasca. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Kerb,  late  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Missions  for  Nebraska,  lias  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Seventeenth  Street 
P^egh^terian  Church,  of  Denver,  Col. 
The  church-building  has  recently  been 
“repaired  and  frescoed.  J 

Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Denv-er,  Colorado.  —  On  Sabbath, 


Jan.  13,  file  congregation  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Denver, 
Cqipra%>,  occupied  their  new  church, 
the*  folding,  which  has  been  many 
months  in  Construction,  is  the  largest, 
finest  and  most  spacious  church  edifice 
in  the  West.  T 
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studying  forthe  ministry — one  at  Woos-  j 
ter,  College,  Ohio,  and  one  at  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs. 

Three  years  ago  the  total  benev¬ 
olence  of  the  church  was  $65.  Last 
year  it  was  increased  to  $419.  During 
the  last  six  months  Mr.  Gage  received 
twenty-two  members,  and  the  church 
edifice  was  always  crowded,  and  would 
scarcely  seat  the  morning  congrega¬ 
tions. 

The  first  missionaries  to  Zuni,  New 
Mexico,  Dr.  H.  K.  Palmer  and  family, 
went  from  this  church.  A  ladies’  mis¬ 
sionary  society  and  a  children’s  band 
were  organized  two  years  ago,  and  have 
been  very  successfully  carried  on  ever 
since.  Mr.  Gage  leaves  the  church  free 
of  debt,  and  self-supporting,  and  second 
in  active  benevolence  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery. 

The  church  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  where  it  will  be  able  to  mold 
.very  largely  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  new  and  growing  State. 

Rev.  George  T.  Crissman,  of  Morri¬ 
son,  Ill.,  is  now  supplying  the  church 


COLORADO  SPRINGS.} 

On  account  of  impaired  health,  Rev. 

Henry  B.  Gage  has  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign  his  work  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

His  physician  had  directed  him  to  rest 
from  preaching  and  pastoral  work  for 
six  months  or  a  year.  He  hopes  and 
expects  then  to  be  able  to  undertake 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry  again. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
he  has  worked  beyond  his  strength,  and 
has,  therefore,  overtaxed  his  nervous 
energies.  Mr.  Gage  was  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  to  commence  work  in 
the  southern  half  of  Colorado.  Now 
there  are  feurteen  churches  and  twelve 
ministers  south  of  Denver.  When  he 
arrived  in  El  Paso  County  in  October, 

1870,  he  found  a  church  of  four  mem- 
bers,  which  had  never  been  supplied 
with  preaching,  with  no  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  no  Sabbath-school,  no  prayer¬ 
meeting  and  no  congregation.  He 
remained  long  enough  to  see  the  organ¬ 
ization  grow  into  two  churches,  one  at 

Colorado  Springs  of  125  members,  and  . -  . 

Mo—  of  twenty  members-  *  g  ^ 

plying  the  church  at  Monument,  Col. 
The  latter  recently  received  si  x  per- 


the  former  with  a  Sabbath-school  of 
130,  the  latter  with  a  Sabbath -"school  of 
sixty  pupils.  The  former  Retired  a  sons  on  profession  and  two  by  letter. 


church  building  capable  of  seating  200  |  ' 
people,  free  of  debt,  and  a  congregation  f|-  $ 
that  is  self-supporting,  during'  Mr.  .  " 
Gage’s  ministry.  He  served  these  i 
churches  six  years  and  two  months,  fir 
During  this  time  he  received  .  ^ 

church  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine-  j 
persons.  (During  the  years  187,4«?5, 
Rev.  J.  G.Lowrie  supplied  thes^^prrcfo 
es,  and  received  into  them  Bpy-flW 
members.)  There  are  now  a  hundred* 
and  forty-five  connected  with  the  two 
churches.  There  have  been  something 
over  fitly  hopeful  conversions  during 
Mr.  Gage’s  ministry  to  this  people.  In  j 
the  spring  of  1877  seventeen  were  re-  ! 
ceived  at  one  time  on  profession  of  : 
faith.  Two  of  these  are  young  men  now  | 


Fifteen  have  united  during  the  year 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake 
Colorado.  Rev.  Geo.,  M.  Darley, 
the  missionary  in  charge,  is*1  building 
up  a  strong  church  in  the '  top  of  the 
mountains. 
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Rev.  Geo.  N.  Smith,  late  of  Canon 
City,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Front¬ 
ier  Church  of  Ouray,  Colorado.  In 
reaching  his  field,  a  portion  of  the  way 
was  in  snow-shoes.  ft>r 


Rev.  W.  P.  Teitsvtortii  reports  a 
growing  church,  with  a  Sabbath-school 
of  eighty  members,  at  Rosita.  The 
congregation  is  preparing  to  build  a 
chapel.  /y 


February  *14,  the  citizens  of  Animas 
City  extemporized  a  sociable  and  raised 
sufficient  money  to  procure  an  organ  for 
their  new  church.  H 

Animas  City,  Colorado. — Rev.  W.  C. 
Beebe  is  rejoicing  in  a  new  church,  22x40, 
together  with  a  full  supply  of  hymn-books, 
and  450  volumes  of  Sunday  school  books. 
The  church  is  to  be  dedicated  about  the 
1st  of  May.  A  large  immigration  is  pour¬ 
ing  into  that' section,  greatly  adding  to  the 
labors  of  the  missionary  who  preaches  in 
all  the  settlements  far  and  near.  Mr. 
Beebe  has  a  mission  field  larger  than 
Massachusetts,  with  no  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  within  a  hundred  miles.  Such  men 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Church.  122  f 

Railway  extensions  are  now  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  Missouri  Pacific  will 
build  out  through  Kansas  south  of  and 
parallel  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  road.  They  propose  laying  their  track 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  south  of  the  At¬ 
chison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  and 
run  it  clear  through  to  Albfquerque  (pro¬ 
nounced  Al  be-kirk),  in  Xew  Mexico.  Then 
the  Santa  Fe  people  are  building  toward 
Leadville,  in  Colorado,  and  down  into  New 
Mexico;  the  Southern  Pacific  people  are 
building  west  and  south  of  Fort  Yuma  a 
mile  a  day,  and  will  be  at  Tucson  by  next 
New  Year’s.  Albert  Pierce  has  gone  down 
to  San  Antonio  to  commence  building  the 
Galveston  and  San  Antonio  road  from  San 
Antonio  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he 
will  meet  the.Southern  Pacific  people;  the 
Northern  Pa&ific  people  are  piling  up, their 
steel  rails  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mj 
at  Bismard^eady  to  lay  the  trad 
Yellowstor»e'’wath  the  first  gras»; ' 
nadian  Pacmo,  people  are  blasting  through 
from  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba, 
up  steel  rails  at  Fort  William  an&'Wi 
peg  to  connect  with  Thunder  Bay,  on  Laa.«,,, 
Superior,  in  the  spring;  the’ St:  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  road  will  pheh 
through  from  Chlliicothe  and  Gallatin  to 
Council  Bluffs;  the  Utah  Northern  will  be 
built  450  miles  north  from  Fort  Hall,  to-  : 
ward  Virginia  City  and  Helena,  making 
a  continuous  north  and  south  line  in  the 
center  of  the  continent  over  700  hundred 
miles  long. 


The  Utah  Southern  will  be  extended 
100  miles  southward  toward  the  Frisco 
mining  district. 

Tho  Denver  and  South  Park  Railroad 
are  pushing  for  Leadville  as  rapidly  as 
men  and  money  can  do  the  work. 

The  Colorado  Central  are  preparing  to 
tunnel  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains,  and  build  from  Georgetown  to  Lead¬ 
ville. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  are  making  rapid  strides  toward 
the  center  of  New  Mexico,  and  will  with¬ 
in  two  years  form  a  junction  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  making  a  second  great 
transcontinental  route.  And  along  all 
these  lines  of  advancing  railway  is  flowing 
a  very  large  immigration.  New  villages  are 
springing  up ;  and  a  loud  call  comes  for 
men  to  occupy  these  villages.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  seminaries  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  their  best  men  for  the  work. 
But  the  Church  is  withholding  the  neces- 1 
sary  funds  and  the  young  men  can  not  be 
sent. 

Let  Christians  ask  themselves  if  they 
are  willing  to  have  these  hundreds  of  new 
villages  left  without  the  gospel,  while  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  is  forming  and  crystallizing 
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On  the  18th  of  May  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Stewart  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at 
Golden,  Colorado,  preparatory  to  a  tour 
to  Europe  hnd  Palestine.  Commencing 
1  .His  labors  at  Golden  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
her,  1873,  he  has  since  that  time  preached 
570  sermons.  During  the  past  year  he 
ade  245  pastoral  call's,  exclusive  of  fre¬ 
quent  calls  upon  the  sick.  The  member- 
%’Hip.  HMincreased  from  20  to  70  ;  29  have 
red  on  profession  of' faith;  on 
45;  baptisms,  20;  marriages, 
is,  4.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Ijf.  Stewart  has  been  a  leading 
erj  and,  as  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  member  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committee,  done  valuable  serv¬ 
ice.  The  best  wishes  of  his  fellow-pres¬ 
byters  go  with  him  and  his  wife  across 
the  waters,  together  with  earnest  prayers 
for  their  safe  return.  / 
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